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PREFACE. 


Tke first edition of this book was published in 1894, under tKei 
title “ The Wit and Humour of the Persians,” and was dedicated 
to my friend Mr. Hyder Cumruddin Tyebji, to whom I owe my 
taste for Persian Poetry, and whose death in August 1902 has 
been an irreparable loss to me. 

The present edition, under a new title, contains most of the old 
■matter with much new addition, the latter forming about forty 
per cent, of this volume. 

In the first edition there were, from various causes, many 
errors in the Persian verses, but they have, I believe, all been 
■corrected in the present edition. Most of the corrections were 
•suggested to me, shortly after the publication of the book, by 
Professor M. Ahmad, of Holkar College, Indore, who, though a 
stranger to me, was kind enough to take so much trouble on my 
behalf. He is at present Professor of Persian in Wilson College, 
Bombay, and I take this opportunity of conveying to him my best 
tihanks for the valuable help he gave me years ago. 

The translation of the verses has also been revised, where 
•necessary, but for the most part the old free rendering has been 
retained. In the new portion, however, the translation is more 
literal, and an attempt has been made to make it more in consonance 
with the spirit of the original. 

Before the present work was placed in the hands of the printer, 
the Persian portion was submitted to Mr. Muhammed Ja’afar 
Mowla, a Persian scholar, to whom I was introduced by a mutual 
friend, and I am much ftidebted to Mm also for several corrections 
made and for valuable information about variant readings. It must, 

,, s.dditinns pnd iterations were 



and tliese^ Mr, Mowlahas not seen. 

In Part I tHe order of tlie sections Has been eb'anged; an'd so- 
are also tlie titles of some - of them. In Part II the stories have 
been rearranged on a definite plan, so that stories of liie nature 
come together. 

Of Arabic and Persian words naturalised in the English 
language, and of many familiar proper names, the English spelling 
given is, at times, the conventional spelling and not the exact trans- 
literation, and this is specially the case with matter tahen from the 
first edition. 

In spite of care exercised there must be many inaccuracies still, 
and I ash the reader’s indulgence for them. 

Not being a Persian scholar, and my range of reading being 
limited to a few boohs, I realise that the collection I Have made is 
a poor one; and T doubt not that from the field of Persian Litera- 
ture left unexplored by me a competent scholar could Have made a 
wider and a better selection of Persian Wit and Humour. 

THe nature of my occupation and the very little time it leaves 
me, combined with the laoh of facility ifi Bombay for consulting the 
works of a good many writers, Have also prevented me from 
making the collection so good as I could Have wished, and I have 
to leave it as it is, for the judgment of the discerning public. 

Eor some of my own versest that I have taken the liberty of 
introducing in four sections of tlie book I Have to urge the same 
plea that I put forth in the first edition — that the opportunity 
was convenient and the temptation strong. 

. In the correction of the English portion of the proofs I have 
received considerable Help from my son ArdesKir who has devoted 
very minute care thereto. 


ilf. N. KUKA. 


Bombav, December, 1923 . 

* TheaaaE© passagas Nos. 92, 101, 102, 103, 109 (on pages 114 to 122), Nos. IT to 
20 (pages 149 to 152), No, TT (page ITT). Nos. 6T to TO (page 195), No. 10 (pa^e 1981 
mnft No. S4 (page 213). 
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INTRODUCTION. 


: o: 

There is probably no nation that is not endowed with’ humonr 
of some sort, as we find even savages possessing this faculty to • 
some extent; but the remarkable development of it in certain 
people, such as the English' or the Americans, who have produced 
writers like Dickens, Lamb, and Mark Twain, is due to ages of 
culture combined with a special gift of nature. 

In Persian Literature humour is not lacking, as is evinced by 
the funny stories in which the literature abounds, though some of 
them are traceable to Arabic and other sources. But the humour 
therein is of a type generally to be found in such stories— that of' 
incident or situation ; while the finer and subtler type— that of 
description, or of investing ordinary events in a droll or grotesque 
garb, has not been sufficiently cultivated. There are, however, 
some good examples to be met with' here and there, as, for instance, 
Story No. 253 (in Part II) , where the perplexity of the Kazi is 
described with consummate art. 

In the section dealing with ‘Humorous Stoi'ies in Verse,’ it 
will be noticed that out of the twenty-four pieces selected fifteen 
are from the Masnavi of Maulana JalMuddtn Rumi, a didactic 
poem written with the main object of expounding Sufism and the- 
principles of Ethics. In a serious work of this nature, written by 
an earnest, religious man, one would hardly expect to find humour, 
and it is therefore an agreeable surprise to come across this pleasing 
trait of the poet. "We see herein exemplified the saying about 
humour having its abode in a sympathetic heart. 

Humour is the offspring of Ereedom, and there is no scope for 
its proper development under despotic rule; while Wit, which 
depends on culture and civilization, can find suitable soil in the 
couits of princes. The Persian nation, since the Bevolution’' 
which has brought about a change in the form of government,’’ 
has been experiencing a sense of freedom, and already the signs 
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are manifest of the expansion of the humorous element in its 
literature, as can be judged from that valuable compilation of 
Prof. E. G. Browne— “ The Press and Poetry of xModern Persia.” 

In Wit the Persians make a much better show, though the Wit 
may be somewhat lacking in diversity. We may not come across 
good specimens of sustained Irony like that of Swift, of Burlesque 
like that of Gilbert and Sullivan, of fine Extravagance like that 
of Mark Twain, and of Parody like that in Rejected Addresses', 
but in Repartees and Epigrams, and in the display of fine Fancy, 
the Persians can stand comparison with any nation. 

Most of the Wit in Persian Literature is to be found expressed 
inverse, very frequently in extempore verse, in the making of 
which the Persian poets have peculiar aptitude. 

Play on words — real puns in which an expression can convey 
two meanings — is a form of wit common to many nations, and the 
Persians know how to use it to advantage in giving point to a joke 
■or sting to an epigram. But long poems like those of Thomas Hood, 
in which almost every couplet has a pun or two, have been 
rarely attempted, the only example I have come across being that 
given on page 173 of this book, from Ne‘mat Ehan-i-Ali. 

It should be mentioned that in the “ Enigma ” section the long 
pieces given were not originally written by the poet for the purpose 
of turning out enigmas— they form the prelude to the Qasiddhs 
or panegyric odes, the poet making use of the enigma for turning 
skilfully, by means of a subtle connecting idea, from the subject of 
the enigma to the subject of the eulogy. 



PART I 




ANECDOTES OF POETS AND PRINCES. 


1 . When Firdousi, on the invitation of Sultan Mehmood, reached 
the capital, of Ghizni, he happened to pass a public garden where 
the three royal poets, Unsari, Asjadi, and Farrukhi were enjoying 
themselves. The poets observed him approach, and at once agreed, 
that if the stranger chanced to have any taste for poetry, which’ they; 
intended to put to the test, he should be admitted to their friend- 
ship ; and in order to decide as to his merits they settled among 
themselves to repeat each in his turn a hemistich, and leave to Fir- 
dousi to complete the fourth, but at the same time satisfied in their 
own minds that there was no other word in the Persian language 
that would rhyme with the three, which they had taken care to pre- 
occupy. 

Firdousi joining them and hearing the proposal, promised to 
exert his powers. They then commenced each with an extempora- 
neous hemistich : 


Unsari 


/ jJ’J^ Ojv 

Asjadi 



Farrukhi 


Firdousi 




Unsari— The light of the moon to thy splendour is weak, 
Asjadi— The rose is eclipsed by the bloom of thy cheek; 
Farrukhi— Thy eyelashes dart through the folds of the Joush'an.* 
Firdousi — ^Like the javelin of Geev in the battle of Pushan.t 
The poets were astonished at the I’eadiness of the stranger, and 
ashamed at being totally ignorant of the story of Geev, which Fir- 
dousi related as described in the BAstdn Nama. They immediately 
treated him with the greatest kindness and respect, and afterwards 
introduced him to Mehmood, as a poet capable of undertaking the 
Shdh Nfimeh. 

* JouBlian is armeur, 

t Puslian is the name of a place wh.ere a very tongb battle was fongM 
between tlie Persian army of Kaibbosm, under the command o£ Too»» and 
the Turanian army of Afrasiyab, under tbe command of Peeran. 

. Tbe abow extracts with the English Yerses, is. from Beale^s OHmM 
Bmgraphy, 

‘ I 
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2. In the time of Sultan Sanjar Seljooki, the rulership of the 
province of Khwarezm was entrusted to Sultan Atsiz. The latter^ 
however, tried to become an independent prince, and in order to 
punish Mm, Sultan Sanjar came down with a large army, Atsiz 
hereupon took to flight, and fortified himself in the stronghold of 
Hazar Asp, sending at the same time the following lines to Sultan 
Sanjar: — 

t* i.-iCh'-A I ^ ** C— 11(9 CnwtJLi I) ^(/^ 

cJo.» j \ ^ ^ •• 0^?* 3 <ilLi 

»iMini¥irnif ^ >■"' » **• ^ l ■«.** * I It f 

cJSo ij J!^ I«A>» 


I have not the strength to fight with the king; nor have I the 
inclination to make peace with him. The king is a powerful sove* 
reign and ruler of the world ; and in flying from such a king there is 
no disgrace. Although the horse which the king bestrides is very 
fleet, surely, my horse is not lame. The king comes to Khwarezm-^ 
I go to Saqsin; verily the world is wide enough for both of us/' 

Sultan Sanjar followed him to Hazdr Asp, and laid siege to that 
fortress. Poet (<^-?yO Anwari, who was in the camp of Sanjar, 
writing on a piece of paper the following lines in praise of his mas- 
ter, sent the paper, fastened to an arrow, to the ‘fortress of the enemy: 




J3 


w**- 17 


cilJU 


<111^ #Ia» I 


“ 0 king, the kingdom of the world belongs to thee ; and Fortune 
has given thee Royalty as thy calling. In but a single assault eap* 
ture thou the fortress of HazAr-Asp to-day, and the whole of Khw4- 
rezm with a hundred thousand horses'*' will be thine to-morrow/' 

It happened that in the fortress was the poet Rasheed-ud-din 
WatwAt, a follower of Atsiz. He, in reply, sent back the following 
lines in praise of his master Sultan Atsiz:— 

J ^ ^ jf C. 4 W ^ Uk# 

J ^ *• c5l y ^ ' 

*A play on the word HaJsir-Air, which alto mean* thousand hottest;' 
also means “a hnndred (fortresses like) Haz^r-Asp.*’* 
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“ 0 king, in thy cup is pure wine and not dregs, while thine 
enemies have to drink blood, through mortification. Even if the 
warrior Rustom were to come as thy foe, he would not be able to 
take away a single ass from Hazar-Asp.” 

These lines enraged Shah Sanjar very much, and he swore that, 
if ever Easheed fell into his hands, he would have him cut into 
seven pieces. After a time the fortress was conquered, Atsiz fled, 
and Easheed-ud-din Watwdt concealed himself. He had, however, 
a friend in Naieeb-ud-din Munshi, the secretary of the king, whom 
he induced to intercede for him with the monarch. Accordingly, 
one day when the Shah was rather in good humour, the secretary 
observed, that ‘Watwat’ (which literally means ‘a sparrow’) was 
but a very small bird, whom it was hardly possible to cut into two 
pieces, much less into seven. The Shah hereupon laughed and 
forgave the poet Watwat. 

3. Nasruddin, a chieftain of the tribe of “ Kabood-Jd,mah,” fell 

under the displeasure of Sultan Takash , who sent 

some one to kill him and bring him his Head, Nasruddin, However, 
prevailed upon the messenger to take him alive to the court of the 
Shah'. When the Shah saw him brought alive, he became angry 
with the messenger, but Nasruddin immediately addressed the 
king with the following verses, which so much pleased the monarch 
that he not only gave him Ms life, but embraced him and made Him 
a Mgh officer 

fjT ... fjl ^ 3^ j' S\s- 

I apply the dust tinder thy ieet as collyrinm to the eyes of my 
wisdom. I bring with me apologies, not one, nor ten, but a hundred. 
The head that thou didst require I could not entrust to any insig«* 
nificant person ; so I come myself, and I bring it on my shoulders/^ 

4. Khwajeh Ameer Beg, the poet, falling tinder the displeasure 
of Shah Tehmasp Safavi, was imprisoned in one of the fortresses 
of Khorasan. When Abdullah Khan Uzbeg temporarily oceupieti 
Khorasan^ he sent to the Khwajeh a note containing only this 
yerse; — ; 
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"Oh, Khwajeh, henceforth give up all hopes of life; for the 
throne of roya.lty has become our seat,,” 


The Khwajeh, in reply, sent the following lines, at the end of 
which he skilfully incorporated a' couplet of the celebrated poet- 










u 


J* 


j't’j • 

J ib 


fi ii (^i 

u 

j L„ 


cUT <11 


■ h 03 S u 

J 

Uj 

^ 1 ,. 

- u 



S* Ajxt^j J ^ • 

^ ait ^ 

•u 

^ 3 J3j^ 

1.4 


-f ^ 

jy(j •• 

■ cs^’dd* 


<»«. f^>* ^ is^ 

u 




fib •* 



(jjl 

u 



C,k^ ^ * 

■ ^ J 

u. 

(j9 Jill* 

u 

J.r' 


a 

A.1^ •• 

• 0^*^^ J 



'At 


“ 0 breeze, if thoa goest towards Khorasan, convey to the people 
a message from me. Tell these people faithfully — ‘ 0 ye ! on whom 
our people high and low have vowed vengeance, ye have, in your 
conceit and ignorance, written to me a note containing these 
lines : — 

‘ 0 Khwajeh, henceforth give up all hopes of life, fen' the throne 
of royalty has become our seat.’ 

I would say in reply, " Vain pretender ! hast thou not heard that 
nur king is coming with a force innumerable as the stars, and with! 
a splendour like that of the heavens? Thy pretensions to royaltj 
can best be answered by quoting the verse of our sweet Hdfiz — ; 

‘ The coquetry and blandishments of the straight-statured dam* 
sels will only last till the arrival of our walking cypress in all Ken 
gracefulness.’ ” 

S. The poet Hairlary of Tabreez wrote an eulogy on 

one of the Mogul emperors of India, but could get no opportunity 
of reciting it in his presence. He therefore wrote the following 
•verses and sent them to the king, incorporating at the end a couplet 
pfH4hz:- 

. AO ^ di^ jA 

4’ I J jS ** ^ v"^ 3 f ’* 

i *^2^*^* ^ cyb jAii , ) ^ **■ jf y 
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'' In the praise of the Emperor of India I \vrote a poem that 
was approved of by every one; but as Fortune did not favour me^ 
. instead of culling a flower from the rose-bush I got pricked, by a 
thorn. The Emperor heard not a single line, and this key opened 
not .the padlock of my hopes. I was in great grief owing to this 
misfortune, when I heard a celestial voice singing this verse,:—- 
‘'Hafiz, thy duty is to sing praises, and it siifOceth; do not worry 
thyself as to whether thy words are heard or not/ 

The Emperor was pleased with the verses, and ordered that 
money and a robe of honour should be given to the poet. But the 
poet had to wait for many days owing to the dilatoriiiess of the 
treasurer, whereupon he again sent these lines to the Emperor:— 

J .5 j ^ j '^’13 

03^^ fbd j3 5 

o-i ^19^ I* ^ ^19 y 

“ 0 King, I am under a difficulty, and I want to apprise thee ol 
it‘; for it has been to me the cause of infinite sorrow. Thou hast 
ordered that I should be given gold and silver in reward, but it is 
hard for me to get the amount from the treasurer, and equally 
hard to do without it.’’ 

It is needless to add that this time the poet received the reward 
promptly. 

6. Abdulla Khan TJzbeg once visited the tomb of Eustom, and^ 
while there, gave utterance to these verses:*— 

^3 d\Jy •• c3rl Oh'J J> 31 ^ 

Raise thy head from the dust, and look at Persia, now subject 
to the brave warriors of Turan.” 

A bold and witty wazier of his, who was present, said, “ I know 
what Eustom would reply could he speat/’ “ And what would the 
reply be? \ asked Abdulla Khan; “ speak out without fear/’ Thus- 
urged, the wazier replied, Rustem’s answer would be this 

A j\ j.»U' ^ # 

Anofcker accoiint is *that it was Taimnr the Lame (Tameilane), who that 
poasted, and the retort of his waziar was ; 

, Uii i_Cj Ijj xS (^1 juzixT 

wood the lions have passed away^ and, now it is the lame loS 
■that ‘here doth prowl for prey.**" • , 
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‘When the forest has been deserted by the brave Hons, the 
jackals come in with a bold face,’ ” 

7. The Sheikh-al-Islam of Tabreez presented to the poet Mulla 
Mehommed Assdr one of his old and cast-off garments. Such a. 
present from a religious man, being considered a token of high 
esteem, is generally worn for some days, in public, by the man 
presented with it. But as the poet did not like to go about in tho 
dirty, worn out garment, he sent the following lines to the Sheikh 
as an excuse for not putting it on ; — 

O f ji Jl- ij 

Jtt jl ‘J**’ 

j •* ^ Ij {*—1 tj J 1 1 J' 

<ilr jf«iw ^ -U?: vijJlo <-jk*l •* jl ja'ilS'lj 

“ The Sheildi-uI-Islam has presented me with a garment — a bless- 
ed garment that has seen many years. In the beginning of crea- 
tion, its warp was prepared by Eve, for Adam ; and Mary wove it 
in the loom for Jesus. Afterwards, the torn places were patched up' 
by Fatimah with the thread made from wool taken from the Camel 
of the Prophet. Who am I, that I should put on the garment 
wherein have blazed the suns of so many prophets!” 

8. Once in the Court of Shah Sanjar, the poet Rasheed-ud-deen 
iWatwat was given a seat lower than that assigned to many others, 
of less renown. This was the occasion for the poet’s writing the 
following verses: — 

;Jk. *— lb ^ 

^ j cilLik. j Ail* jiji jljJ .•. 3 y 

“ 0 king, you know that the heavens in their revolutions will 
not bring forth for a thousand years a man so unique as myself. 
If, then* you assign to me a lower seat than that given to mere 
nobodies, I perceive the subtle fancy underlying. Your Court is- 
like an ocean wherein, verily, the pearls are at the bottom, and the; 
weeds at the top.” 

9. Once Sultan Tagh4n Shah Siljooki, playing backgammon 
with one of his courtiers, wanted to throw two sixes, but the throw. 
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of the dice turned out two aces, the sixes being at the bottom. 

The monarch lost his temper, and the courtiers began to tremble 
for their lives. Hereupon, Hakeem Arzaki, who was present, im- 
mediately went to the court musician, and told him to sing there 
and then the following quatrain, which the Hakeem had composed 
extempore; — , 

• 3 1 JL> ^ 33 ^ 

3!^ w.* -VA 3 .*. jt *3 ^ >.l 3 i 

“ If the king wanted two sixes, and the throw turned out two 
aces, beware, think not that the dice did not obey his wishes. The 
points which the king desired came with their face to the ground 
in token of humility, and out of respect for the king.’' 

The verses pleased the monarch so very much, that he ordered 
the Hakeem’s mouth to be filled with jewels. 

10. The poet Ddwary of Kashan wrote an ode in praise of 
some one who was a native of Ehorasin. But the party praised said 
that the poem had no sense in it, whereupon the poet sent him the 
following epigram 

Wp jI _t 5 jj 31 * 

“ In Khordsdn I praised some one, but not with the object of 
getting any reward from him. He, misunderstanding my motive, 
said that the eulogy written by me had no sense in it. I told him, 
‘ You are right ; I, too, know, that there was no sense in praising 
you.’ ”/ 

-d. Sultan Mehmood Ghaznawi had a favourite slave named 
Aydz. One evening when the king had indulged rather freely in 
the wine cup, he cut off the long tresses of Aydz. Next morning, 
on seeing his favourite slave shorn of his beautiful ringlets, the 
king recollecting the incidents of the last evening, was very much 
put out. He sat moody and pensive for the greater part of the 

^ The last two lines are in some books giTen thus * 
cSlU- ji iSjj *^2^ 3® •• 

•* When the * Six * beheld the grandeur of the Boyal pretence, it kid its lace 
oh the giotind from awe of the King.** 
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'day, and Hone of tbe courtiers liad the courage to go to 
Mm, till at last the poet laureate Unsari made the venture. As 
the poet was another favourite of the King, the latter on seeing him 
said—'‘ Come, I have been longing to see you. Have you seen 
what misery.;! have brought on myself with my own hands? Have 
you any way of consoling me?” The poet in reply recited the 
following extemporaneous verses: — 

j •• ^-1 S’ 

3 3j^ Lr^h~^^ c— I <3^ 3 j pj 

How can, shearing the locks of the beloved, be considered a 
defect? And why should there be any worrying about it? Nay, 
this is a day for song, and mirth, and wine; for it is by pruning 
that the cypress can be made to look more lovely.^ ^ 

The Sultan was delighted, and he ordered that the poet’s mouth 
should be thrice filled with jewels. 

12, One day Sultan Mehmood was preparing to go a riding, 
but the horse on which he was mounted stumbled, and the king had 
a light iali, The poet Unsari, who was present, hereupon addressed 
the king in these verses:-^ ' 

Ij jrl Ip jAlj cs* 

Ijjl ^ isS S 

0 king, admonish thou the perverse sky that has allowed this 
mischance to occur. If a ball goes astray, strike it with the bat, 
but when a horse stumbles give him to 

The king presented him with the horse; and after some days, 
in the course of conversation, asked Mm what he bad done with the 
animal. The poet replied ; — 

fA pup p-^-i \nS^ pj ^-X-Iip 

^ a.App^ ^ fV*pV^ J *• fp^ Pi ^ pS" J 

1 went to the horse to kill him for that fault of his; but the 
animal begged me to listen to his pleasing plea. Said he, ‘ I am not 
the earth-supporting Bull that I should uphold the world, nor am I 
the fourth sphere that I should support the ”t 

. ia a pun here. |p pl.^t^ also, means ** forgive Hm tqt 

my sake.’* . - . , ' 

^ t The earth is supposed to rest on the horns of a hull. There are seven 
epheres, each belonging to a planet, and the fourth sphere belongs to the Sun. 
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'This double praise of the Sultan, who in one verse was 'Com- 
pared to the world, and in the other to th-e Sun, earned for the poet 
another substantial reward. 

'• 13. Sultan Baiqera, the grandson of Tamerlane, Once ordei^ed 

that 500 gold pieces (in Turkish should be given 

to the poet Barandaq, But the Court secretary wrote out a 

cheque for only 200 coins, whereupon the poet next day presented 
the following lines to the Saltan 

o AXii ^ Ijti I ^ lP*Z* 

3 '^ 3 ^ *' 

*2-4.* I iszio ^ I *• lalp .... * »4 t 

{j^;i *• J oT»f ^ I 

The king who is the slayer of enemies, the protector of Mends, 
and the conqueror and ruler of the world, ordered that 500 gold 
pieces should be given me as a reward, for the favour of the Sultan 
on his slave is boundless. But out of the amount 300 coins have 
disappeared, and only 200 are to be seen in the cheque given to me. 
It may be that I have heard imperfect^, or it may be that the 
secretary is a blundering fellow; or perhaps in the Turkish tongue, 
the expression cj>di3y^ means only 200 dinars. 

* In Beale’s Oriental Biography ^ I find the following admirable translation, 
'df the Persian verses: — 

The Shah, the terror of h!s foes, 

Who well the sound of fiattery knows, 

The conqueror of the world, the lord 
Of nations vanquished by his sword, 

Gave, while he praised my verse, to me 
Pive hundred ducats as a fee. 

Great was the Sultan’s generous mood, 

Great is his servant’s gratitude, 

And great the sum ; but strange to say 
Three hundred melted by the way I 

Perhaps the word in Turkish tongue 
Convenient meaning may contrive ; 

Or else, my greedy ear was wrong 
that turned two hundred into five. 
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Tlie Sultan laughed and said : “ In the Turkish tongue the ex- 
pression is equivalent to 1,000 dinars” ; and he ordered 1,000 dinars- 
to be paid to the poet there and then. 

14. Sasheedy and 'Ama’aq Bokhari were both poets, belonging 
to the Court of Sultan Sanjar and were both rivals of each other. 

Once the Sultan asked of the latter his opinion of Rasheedy as- 
a poet. He replied, “ He is a good poet, but his verses have no salt 
in them” (i.e., are lacking in elegance and wit). 

The Sultan turned to Rasheedy and said, “ What say you to this 
criticism?” Rasheedy turned towards his rival and immediately 
replied in the following verses 

I J J ^ •* ^ 

aiL* j -i . * w ^ Ji4 .*• .x^ A j cy^ 

j ^ ^ I m ^ W-..* ^1# t J lA 

“ Thou hast found fault with my verses saying that they Have no- 
salt in them. Thou art right. My verses are like sugar and honey; 
and salt w;ill but spoil the taste of these two. But thy verses are- 
like turnips and boiled beans; and to thee, 0 villain, salt is indis- 
pensable.” 

15. In the time of Sultan Mehmood Sabaktageen, one Beghoo- 
bin-Tughan Shah was the ruler of the province of Qabd in 
Turkestan. 

At his death his kingdom was portioned out to his five sons. 
When Sultan Mehmood conquered Samarqand and Transoxiana 
he required tribute from these brothers. This they refused to give, 
and sent the following insolent reply to the Sultan 

(.Jlj Jj I J J .■« jl ^ 

'sZJ yS \ 

“We are five brothers from Qabd, with hearts large as the ocean,, 
and intellects bright as the sun. We have conquered all the king- 
doms of the world, and are now thinking of conquering the sKy.. 
If the heavens do not revolve in accordance with our desires, we- 
shall put their wheels out of order.” 

The Sultan, in order to punish them, sent a large army, and at 
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the same time told the poet Unsari to reply to their letter, which 
the poet did in the following manner:— 

c^iS ^ jil jj. 

•• Ij jl '*■ ■ » - * 

“ Nimrod, in the time of the son of Azar (i.e., Abraham), said, 
‘I am the creator of the world.’ The Almighty punished him' 
through the instrumentality of a very small gnat, and to this wo 
bear testimony.” 

The brothers now came to their senses, and sent the following- 
lines in quite a different tone, asking for mercy and forgiveness : — 

jh-i \aLxi *. jl ^ ^ 

^ i ■* JlJ® y 

(<i/ly (jt ^ 3 jl " 1a jlj jiJlfc- j> 

“ We are five brothers from Qab4, grovelling in misery and 
Humility. 0 king, thou art the Joseph of the Egypt of Generosity, 
and we are like his guilty brothers. We, whose capital stock is a- 
tcifle, stand ashamed in thy presence. Exercise thy generosity, 
and have mercy on our wretched condition, for we are possessed 
of nothing.” 

The Sultan hereupon withdrew his army, and was content with' 
receiving the tribute. 

16. One of the wives of Sultan Sanjar was named Mohsi- 
tee, and she was a poetess. One day the Sultan asked her about 
the condition of the weather. She went to the window and saw 
that it had snowed. On returning, she gave the desired informa- 
tion in these extempore verses 

3 ff 1.^ l) U ./— 33 '* ^ Cf.-^ dLU Lk 1^ 

Ort“ Cx/'j "V ^ 3^ y. '' ilf-jj ,‘r*^ I** 

“ The sky has saddled the horse of thy fortune, 0 king, and has 
done thee special honour. In order that thy horse who is shod with! 
gold may not have to tread on the mud, the sky has covered tho 
\^ound with silver.” 

I 17i Among Persian ladies it is considered an ornament to 
jpaint a smadl mole on the lips. One day Shah Jehan on kissing one 
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of the ladies of liis liarem found that the mole got rubbed off in the 
act ; whereupon he merrily observed 31 ^13 ‘'The crow 

flew off the mouth.’’ Next day, when he was in the midst of his 
courtiers, he uttered the very words of the previous day, and asked 
Ills waziers to compose couplets wherein these words should occur, 
After a while, one of the waziers got up and recited these lines:-- 

3 i ^ ^Cjf 

Last evening when the water-lily was about to close its mouth, 
an infatuated wasp came and entered therein. When the flower saw 
the sun in the morning, it opened its lips in laughter, and while it 
was still' laughing, the crow flew off the mouth' ^ 

[Thb allusion is to the circutastance that th e water-lily closes 
its petals in the evening and re-opens them in the morning.] 

The second wazier spoke these lines 

fj, X 3 

A cat was hungry and was running about in the forest, when 
she saw a crow sitting on a branch, unaware of her presence. When 
she caught the crow her eyes fell on a mouse; she tried to catch the 
mouse, and the crow flew off the motithf^ 

The lines of the third wazier were these : — 

^13^ 3 ^ ^ j^t 1 ^ 13 ' 

Al-C 0 ^*^ (^13 3 J ^ (I'd 3 \ J, 

h^W k, capturing a crow in his talons, was flying off with it 
when he saw a heron whom he followed in 'puiWit. Suddenly a 
falcon appeared on the field, and while the three were wrangling, 
(behold the decrees of fate !) the crow flew off the mouilif 

The lines of the fourth wazier were, however, nearest the marie, 
'iand he received a royal reward. His lines ^^were these:— 

jl ^jI 31 0!,/^ ** i j«s> 

' ** On the lips ol the. beloved was a painted mole which JookoiS^ 
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sweet as honey. In the act of kissing the mole was rubbed- off. 
She looked into the mirror and could not see the mole; she was- 
surprised to find that the croio had floim off the mouth f 

18. Once Shah J ehan played at chess with a Persian prince and 
the stakes were that the loser should give the winner one of the 
ladies of his harem. It happened that in a certain position of the 
game, the prince threatened mate in a few moves; and Shah Jehan 
did not know how to avert what seemed to be an inevitable defeat 
Before resigning, however, he went into the harem to decide which 
of the ladies he should give away. 

One lady, named Jehan Begum (i.e., World) addressed the king 
thus : — 

“ Thou art king of the world ; then let not the world go from thy 
Hands, for the king of the world cannot do without the world/^ 
Another lady whose name was Edydt Begum (te., Existence)! 
uttered these lines: — 

At I OV?* •» *— J 

“ The world is pleasant, but existence is essential. When existence 
is at an end, of what use is the world ? ” 

A third lady called Fana Begum (ic., Destruction) pleaded Her 
cause in these lines : — 

is 1 ^ I j bui *** ^ 3 

“ The world, existence, and all other things are inconstant 
Destruction should be thy choice, since destruction is the final goal/^ 
The king then turned to the last and most favourite of his 
Begums, named Dildr^m, but she first asked to see the game. On 
examining the position she saw that by an ingenious series of 
moves, Shah Jehan would be able to win. Accordingly, her reply 
was this : — ^ 

cj\a ji ji ^ **“ * 3 

Give away ‘two rooks, 0 king, but do not give away tEy 

Dilaram.- Advance the elephant (ic., the Bishop) and the pawn, 
ahd with .the knight give checkmate ” ‘ ' 

Of' course the king returned and finished tlie game, winning it^. 
and was more ‘than ever fond' of 'the Begum who extricated him 
from a sermps^predicam^nt. ^ . 
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The position of the pieces is shown in the sabjoined diagram. 
Tt is to be observed that in those days, the Bishop’s move was to the 
third square diagonally, jumping over the intermediate square. 
Black— ‘Persian Prince. 



White— Shah Jehan. 

Solution. 

(1) RooJc to RooJc’s 8tJi s^uoto check. 

King takes Rook. 

(2) Bishop to Bishop's 5th sgiiare discovered check. 

King to Knight’s square. 

(3) Book to Book's 8th square check. 

King takes Rook. 

(4) Pawn to Knight's 7th square check. 


King to Knight^s square. 

(5) Knight to Book's Uh square, CHECK MATE. 

In order to make the position suit modern play, place the white 
Bishop on Queen s Knight s square, and the white Knight on Rook’s 
second sqimre; and the white Rook, that is there, should be on the 
mght hand bottom corneri The second move of white would tK«l 
fie;— Knight to Knight’s fourth square, discovered ehecK. 
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19. ^eib-un-nis^ Begum, a daughter of Aurangzebe, was a 
poetess, and her nom-de-plume was ‘'Makhfi/^ i£., ‘‘concealed/^ 

A poet once addressed her the following lines; — 

tj f JS 

*• ^ <51 

ij tSl ^ 

“ If I were to see thee in a garden, I would become a Bulbul 
■for the sake of the roses of thy cheeks ; and were I to see thee in an 
assembly, I would flutter round thee like a moth. 0 thou Light of 
Assemblies, it is not proper that thou shouldst show thyself to others; 
I wish I alone could see thee at close quarters/ 

The reply of the Begum was conveyed in these lines 

Cr^ 3* 

' ’ y. ^ r ^ 

The Bulbul would leave the side of the rose were he to see me 
in the garden; and the Brahmin on seeing me would give up wor- 
shipping idols. Like the perfume in the rose, I lie Jiiddent in 
Poetry f whosoever wishes to see me can see me in my poems/* 

>• Once Nur-Jehan wHle walking in a garden, encountered 
a poet whom she occasionally quizzed by way of fun. So, on seeing 
him, she said 

•** J Cx^j 

“ The ground has opened, and the head of an ass has appeared.” 

But the poet, with the following quick reply, turned the tables 
on her: — 

•"> ^ . *Xa t * ^ I* ^ . JLk*^ 

“ On getting the scent of the female, the male has come.” 

• There *eemg to he a pun on the word* dl. ji which also mean “ clad 

in S9?re« gitment.” In this case the last verse would mean—* I wish I could see thee 
veiled (so that thou oouldst not indulge in seU-displaj).’ 

t Play on the word “Makhfi,” her nam-de-plume. 

There is another version o! this anecdote, but I prefer the one given above. 
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, , Once Zeib-iin-nisa resolved on going on a visit to tlie slirinc- 

of a saint. The Sheikh who was in charge of .the shrine received dnO' 
notice of this ; but though he waited for many days the Begum did 
not eomej and so he sent her the following verses as a reminder 

" cr’ rJ (3^ ^ jf ^ 

“ 0 thou who sayest ‘ I am coming/ why comest tHou not? Is- 
it the ‘ Henna’ colour applied to them that shackles the feet of thy 
'devotion?” 

The Begum’s reply was as follows:—- 

c^ly (♦“'V Jr* 

c—U ^ iS^ ^ -r^i 

“ Though my garb is that of Leila, my heart is destitute like 
Majnun’s. I could have traversed deserts, but it is modesty that 
fetters me.” 

The Sheikh again wrote : 

"• j (j-*' l> *CkMi U tZ>»***l 

** As long as Love is imperfect it is shackled by decency and 
decorum ; but to those in whom the passion Has reached its maturity^ 
modesty has no shackles for the feet.” 

The Begum now sent the following crushing reply, and tlierg 
the matter ended : — 




•* U I j U ^ 

“ Those who love the divine essence are enveloped in modesty; 
from head to foot. How can a shameless bird like thee have the 
chains of modesty on the feet?” ■ ’ > 

22. Between Jehangir and Nur-JeEan there were frequent 
sallies of wit. Once while they were standing on a terrace, they; 
saw a man, bent down with age, going along the road, JeKangil 
hereupon asked : — 


' Why do old men go about with body bent ? ” 
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Nur-Jehan instantly replied— 

Ij d)l>- 

“ Beeanse in the dust they seek the days of their youth.”* 

23. On another occasion Jehangir observed — 

fjjV j*. J rh- ^ f' ^ r:’ 

“ I am not like the Bulbul, who, with his loud complaints, causes 
annoyance to others. I am like the moth, burning but not com- 
plaining.” 

Nur-Jehan replied — 

J i ("3.)“! ^ ihV “d*- ^ “’ijji 

I am not like the moth who loses its life in a single flash ; I am 
lihe the candle, burning all the night and complaining not.” 

24. Once the Emperor Jehangir being offended with Nur- 
Jehan, looked at her, his eyes rolling with displeasure; whereupon 
she at once mollified him with' the following extempore couplet — 

“ We delicate vessels are incapable of enduring such affliction. 
We are grains of tear, to whom the rolling of the eye is like the 
turning of the mill.” 

25. Among Asiatics Saffron-water is generally sprinkled over 
the dress, both as a perfume and as a symbol of good omen. Once 
Jehangir observing the stains left by this water on the garments of 
Nur-Jehan, said to her : — 

y jf 0“ CJ J. 

“ Beloved, it is not the stain of Saffron that is on your collar— 
it is the yellow hue of my face that has caught hold of you by the 
collar (to reproach yon for your cruelty).” 

Nur-Jehan in her turn replied— 

jf dV.X y'V J*. ‘iSr ^ \j 

»li Jo has a similar idea in hia lines 

U j*>. tP dl ISO ^*1 y 

‘ I seek my youth in the dust; it is not without reason that my stature is 

bent’ 


2 
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“ You have a ruby button on your silk shirt. Say rather it is a 
drop of my blood* (shed by you) that has fastened U{X)n your collar 
demanding retribution.” 

Once Jehangir made the following couplet on the eyes of 
Nur-Jehan: — ' ^ 

“Thou art intoxicated with the wine of thy beauty; order 
those narcissus-like eyes of thine to wake up and keep watch over 
the assembly. ” 

Nur-Jehan immediately replied as follows; — 

■"* Jill -U!j j,* ji _j a. ^ 

0 cup-bearer, do not wake those eyes from their voluptuous 
sleep, for they are full of witchery, and will forthwith throw into 
disorder the whole assembly.” 

27. Once the poet Jdmy recited the following verses of his in 
an assembly: — 

<5‘A’ 31 is* (Jy J o'?- ^ (j*; 

“ Since thy image is constantly present in my alllieted heart and 
in my wakeful eyes, whenever any one appears from afar I think it 
is thou.” 

One of the men present wanting to bo funny at the expense of 
the poet asked him — 

<Sji- jj 

ie., “ What if an ass were to appear f ” 

Jamy instantly replied, as if in continuation of hLs verses, and 
at the same time pointing at him with his finger— 

t#'/ CjUn jl ^ 

“ I should still think it is thou. ” 

The would-be wag went away, a sadder and a wiser man. 

28. t The poet Khd.k4nee once sent the following lines to 
Khakdn Minochehr Sherwdn Shah. 

^ t/l-j 1*. p/" fx ^ 

• In Persian amorous poems, the iaea of a lover complaining #/ being UUed by 
the oraelty of the beloved, is frequently to le met with. 

t Yrom Ouseley's Oriental OMectiona, ] 
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“ Give me a warm vest that may embrace me, or a fair slave 
"w-hom I may embrace.” 

The Khakd,n was enraged at the doubt cast on his generosity by 
the use of the word I (i.e., ‘ or ’) and sent word to the poet to pre- 
pare for punishment. Khakdnee, in the pi’esence of the messenger, 
seized a fly, cut off its wings and feet, and sent the messenger back 
with the dismembered fly and the following message : — “ I wrote 
the word L {i.e., ‘ with ’) and not l ; but this wretched fly alight- 
ing on the word while the ink was yet wet, extended the dot with 
its feet so as to make it appear a double dot ; otherwise it should have 
been, as I originally intended it should be, confident in your majes- 
ty’s usual generosity, a request for both vest and slave.” 

The Khakan was pleased with the reply and forgave him. 

29. Abaqa Khan once punished with death a certain officer 
who was convicted of treason. The body was cut into several pieces, 
which were distributed among the provinces in order to set a whole- 
■some example. 

The poet Juwaini has the following epigram on the subject:— 

4.a.S)| .-. jr 

“ For a few days thou wast the repository of guile, and didst 
seek kingdom, wealth, and plenty. Each of thy limbs is now in 
possession of a province. In short, thou hast, within a week, become 

-the possessor of the world.'' 

30. The poet Salman Saveji once sat till very late at night 
with Sultan Oweis, drinking wine. When he got up to go home, the 
•Sultan ordered a servant to take np a candlestick and light the poet 
to his house. On reaching his rooms the poet desired to have the 
light left with him till the morning. As the candlestick was of gold, 
the servant went the next day to demand it from the poet, but the 
latter instead of returning the candlestick, sent the following lines 
•to Sultan 

^ 

“ The candle burnt itself away with tears last night ; and to-day 
if the king demands the candlestick from me, it Is I who burn.” 
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The Sultan laughed, and said: “ It is difficult to recover frojii ‘ 
a poet anything made of gold;’’ and allowed the poet to keep% 
candlestick as a present. 

31» The poet ((Sji) Qamaree received a certain monthly ' 
aliowanee from the royal treasury, but on one occasion the sum paM 
to him by “■felie treasurer was only half the usual sum. There is-a 
pretty allusion to this circumstance in the following verses sent by 
him to the king : — 

C-Afcw li* -Aik ^ f j bAjj fwAi I 

‘‘‘ 0 king, thy universal bounty which is the cause of grief and 
envy to thine enemies, is like a grinding mill ; for half the part h 
set in motion, while the other half is at rest.” 

32. When Ameer Taimur conquered Pars, he sent for the poet 
Hafiz, and said to Mm : “ In order to make Samarkand and Bukhara * 
(one of which is my capital and the other my birthplace) thriving 
and flourishing cities, 1 have devoted so much time and trouble to 
the conquest of other kingdoms. Now, you, for the sake of a mere 
mole on the cheek of a beautiful damsel, are ready to give away 
Samarkand and Bukhara, as you say in your verse 

Ij U jjji jjT 

‘ If that lovely damsel of Shiraz were to accept my heart, i 
would give Samarkand and Bukhara for the black mole on her cheek/ 

How is it you who pretend to give away cities are so very poc^ 
and insignificant?” ‘'0 Sultan,” said Hafiz, "‘can you not under*^ 
stand that it is by maJeing gifts like these that I am reduced to these 
straits?” 

Taimur was pleased with the reply and rewarded the poet. 

33. The poet Sdghary (is^L) was a friend of the celebrated 
poet Jamy. Once the latter, while in a merry mood, wrote thf 
folio wing epigram about Sdghary : — 

*4.»| A J.O cii ^ jy ^ ^ 

A Ij 
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Sagliary used to say, ' The plagiarists have stolen from my 
verses whatever they saw therein full of good sense/ I saw most 
• of Ms verses, and not one of them had a grain of sense in it. He 
was right in saying that the sense was stolen from his verses.” 

The friends of Saghary took particular delight in quoting these 
verses in his presence, and he in a great dudgeon came to Jdmy, 
and demanded an explanation, remarking that Jamy seemed to love 
an epigram better than he did his friends. But Jamy was ready 
with an excuse. Said he, I have not made the least mention of 
you in the verses. I merely spoke of {ie., ‘ a poet but as 

the formation of the word is the same as that of — your name 

—the only difference being in the diacritical points—it is your 
friends who have altered the word to one meaning yourself.” 

34. The poet Abul-Faraj Sanjari^ had such a good memory, 
that he could recite any poem from the beginning to the end on hear- 
ing it for the first time. TIis son could repeat the same on hearing it 
twice over, and a slave of the poet, on hearing it thrice. Whenever 
a new poet appeared at court and read a ' QasideM, or an en« 
comium in praise of the king, Abul-Faraj, if the poem was good, 
used to claim it as his own composition, and in proof of this would 
repeat it from memory. He would then call upon Ms son, and 
afterwards upon his slave, to do the same; and they too reciting the 
poem from beginning to end without any blunder, the poor author 
had to retire in disgrace. So it ultimately happened that new poets, 
desiring to bask in the royal sunshine, had first to win the favour of 
Abul-FaraJ, who took good care to have only mediocre poets pre- 
:sented at court. 

The poet Anwari had just written a ‘ Qasideh/ which has since 
become so very famous, and which begins with the lines — 

t fiA#.. 2^ JJ <J ** ^ tJ 3 f*' 

* If there be a heart (large) like the Sea and a hand (enriching) 
like the Mine, they are only the heart and the hand of the king/ 
and he wanted to read it to the king. 

He therefore waited upon Abul-Faraj, giving himself the 
appearance of a half-witted person, and told him he had written a- 

^ In some books the poet Ameer Moazzi |g mentioned in place of Abial-Faraj. 
At all events the story seems to be apocryphal. 
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^ Qasideh. ^ wliich he wanted to present to the king* Abul-FaraJ 
wanted Mm to recite it, but Anwari replied that he would recite' 
only the beginning couplet, which was this— 

j'f 3 3 3 3 ^*3 

'' What a king ! what a king ! what a king 1 
What a noble! what a noble! what a noble 

Abul-Faraj laughed and said, ‘*Why don^t you say in tho' 
Second line — 

(What a moon! what a moon! what a moon!)? That would” 
rhyme with the first verse while your line does not/’ ‘‘Oh no/’ said’ 
Anwari, “ that will not do. You know a king and his ameers are- 
inseparably connected.” 

Abul-Faraj thinking that the man might do for a buffoon at 
the royal court, promised to present Mm to the king next day, and 
asked him to be in attendance at the door of the royal palace at the* 
appointed time. Anwari was punctual at the time and was admitted, 
but Abul-Faraj was surprised to see him in a decent garb — one 
quite 'different from that worn on the previous day. The new poet 
was However presented to the king, and was given permission to-, 
recite the Qasideh. Accordingh^ he commenced with the beauti- 
$al lines mentioned above — not the nonsensical verses with whicli 
he had hoodwinked his rival — and, after a few lines, paused. Then 
turning to Abul-Faraj he said, “ This is the beginning of my poem; 
if the poem is yours, please recite the lines that follow; if it is not,, 
allow me to proceed with' tlie poem,” Abul-Faraj was confused,, 
and of course disclaimed the authorship of the poem; so Anwari 
recited it to the end. 

The Sultan and his court were charmed with the elegance of the* 
piece; and Abul-Faraj from that day lost the favour of the Sultan., 

35. The poet Nasir BokhAri, while going on a pilgrimage to 
Meeeah, encountered the celebrated poet Salmdn S4veji in Baghdad. 
•The latter was at the time taking a walk by the banks of the Tigris,, 
and NAsir was introduced to him by a mutual friend. After a slight ; 
conversation on ordinary topics, Salmon, in order to test the poeiie 
powers of his new acquaintance, uttered the following line on the* 
Tigris, as the river was at that time very turbulent : — * 

** THis year the Tigris floweth with strange frenzy/^ 
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Anri Salman desired Ndsir to complete the couplet. N^.sir 
immediately replied-- 

It lias fettered limbs and foaming mouth — perhaps it lias 
gone mad/’ 

Salmon was pleased with the reply, and embracing him, took 
Mm home as a guest. 

36. The poet Makhfee of Geilan was a very jovial felloWj but 
addicted to opium, in consequence of which he was very lean. 

A friend once tried to dissuade him from taking so much opium, 
saying You see your habit has made you a skeleton and brought 
you nigh to death's door.” “ Oh, no,’’ said Makhfee, ‘Ht is not tlie 
fault of opium at all. You know, whenever any book is published, 
there is always to be seen in it, in some passage or other, the sen- 
tence— '‘Let Makhfee'^ remain no longer’; and it is to these ill- 
wishes that my present condition is due.” 

37. A person once asked the poet Mirza Bidel why he had 
not written any verses in praise of God. Bidel replied— 

•** 0 "*^^ 

“ The poet S^adi of Shiraz has long since said, ‘ What can owet 
who has lost one^s liea^^t say of One who has no form ” 

38. One day the poets Faizi and ’Urfi were strolling in a 
garden, when they saw a beautiful damsel, whose locks were waving 
in the breeze. Hereupon Faizi gave utterance to the following 
line 

ePL} o Ij V.J 3 0^ c5l 
0 breeze, lay those ringlets on her pretty cheeks.’^ 

’Urfi with equal readiness completed the coupiet, with tHs line— 

••• j, V 3 

“Put back in its place what thou didst take up without 
permission.” 

^ A , punning perversion of the meaning of the phrase of frequent, occurrence in. 
Persian boohs— ie., * Let it not he concealed (from our readers).* 

f The italics are a translation of the word ‘Bide!/ which was also" the 
poePs nape. ■ ' . , ■ 
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39. A writer, called Ameena, who was entrusted with the 
transcribing of the ‘ Deewan’ of the poet Azaree of Toos, took such 
liberty with the original, and added so many interpolations of his 
own, that the offended poet wrote the following verses about him:— 

\j "X; 

1 ** i “i* I ^ ^ *" J ^ ^ fl j 4 ^*" la* i/^ 

'•^*'**^ t— 

“ In my DeewAn, which Ameena undertook to transcribe, he has 
incorporated not verses merely, but whatsoever of Prose and Verse 
pleased his fancy. Again, wherever I had written the word a. (.hand), 
his misappropriating hand has changed it to j. (bad). So, now, he 
is the principal collaborator of my Deewan, since his interpolations 
fill most part of the book.” 

40. When Khwajeh Yahia Kerdli became the chief of the tribe 
of Sarbaddran, Sultan Tugha Timoor wrote to him to come to the 
court to pay homage. The Khwajeh refused, on various pretests. 
The Sultan, hereupon, wrote again, sending him the following 
verses : — 

c>l^ Ij " U^j" } O' ^3 tSh?- ^ is?S^ 

Jij Jkjf jj C3J^ jy O.,? jh 

J-* X. 3jj y«> j3 L •• 1^ Jl^ ,J^ 31 -xA Liiji, 

“Submit to the necessities of cruel Pate, and do not be head- 
strong. Great actions cannot be brought within a narrow scope. If 
thou canst not soar like the Seimurgh to the heights of the Caucasus, 
be thou small like the sparrow, and fold up thy wings and feathers. 
Drive out vain aspirations from thy head, lest thy infatuation cause 
a hundred thousand heads to fall.” 

The Khwajeh sent the following reply, in the same tone 

jt. ij ^ 1*3 ^ o^y 

./ .> j*; c.j' J. yj JfJ fj*:*' •' J h ^y j V"* 

^ y- j! jlj t •• tjli (.jf: y-jj y I , 
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“ Why should we submit to cruel Destiny, and why should we 
be content with little actions? We will traverse oceans and cross 
mountains, and like the Seiinurgh bring the lands and seas beneath 
our feet. Either we shall succeed in putting our feet on the neck 
of the revolving sky, or, we will manfully give our heads in attain- 
ing our object.’’ 

As a sequel, it may be added that Sultan Tugha Timoor was 
killed at the hands of the Khwajeh. 

41. Malik Muzaffar-ud-din, ruler of Ears, sent the following 
lines to the poet Kamal-ud-din Ismail of Isphahan: — 


JU^=!.ii 13 *' 4^ jf J Ksls 

“ Since I have not the opportunity of waiting on thee, I keep 
my head ail the year round on the threshold of thy Court. I said 
to the revolving sky, ‘ What harm would it be to thee, if thou, for 
•once, wert to take me to Perfections^ ” 

[Here there is a pun in the second line which means also—** I 
•am absorbed, all the year round, in the lines of thy book of poems.” 
Similarly, the last word in the last line, meaning ‘Perfection^ is 
an abbreviation of the poet’s name — * Kam^l.’] 

To this the poet sent the following reply : — 

5 ^ ** ^ '•Uo 1^ .A.— .s-J ^ 

** Thou art that one before whom the Sun feels humbled ; who- 
msoever is master of accomplishments is a slave of thine. Men of 
•talents are with all their heart in quest of ‘Perfection’, but ‘Per- 
fection’ itself is heart and soul in quest of thee!” 

[Here, too, there is a pun on the poet’s name in the last verse.] 

42. The poet Adib Sdbir (the name SAbir signifying ‘endowed 
■with patience’) sent the following lines to the poet Putoohi (the 
.name signifying ‘endowed with plenty’, or ‘blessed’) of Merw:— * 

^ •• ^y ^ 

“ 0 PutooM, the soul-nourishing interview with thee hath put 
.new life into my body. Were it not that in this world PutooM 
' .art thou, it is I that am now Putoohi [blessed] after seeing thee!” 
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PutooM sent the following complimentary reply : 

^ ohj " C}ij* i' J"' J 

i<:« “(SCli ^_l*o y •■• y 3 1 (v:^. yc 

“ 0 thou whose verse and prose have strengthened the intellect 
in my brain and the soul in my body, if I can bear patiently the 
separation from thee, it is not thou that art Sabir [‘endowed with 
patience’] but it is I.” 


43. Sultan Behramshah ordered some prisoners taken in a 
battle to be put to death. Among them was one Syed Ashraf- 
tid-din Hasan (son of the poet N&sir Ilwi), who said to the officers 
in charge that he had some important communication to make to 
the Sultan. On being taken to the king, he prostrated himself 
before him, and addressed him in these verses : — 


j^i\j 31 *** u*rcl dll; ^ jT 

-a,>L ^ »*. ^ c3‘-t ^ y j 


Thou art one whose sword even the sky cannot withstand. 
Except from thy palra, which is like the rain-elond, munificence 
comes not. Thy blow, whose force even the mountain-like 
elephant cannot bear, thou strikest on a gnat — feelest thou no 

pity?’^ ,, 

#' 

The Sultan was pleased. He spared the lives of the prisoners^ 
and made the Syed one of his courtiers. 

The wine-jug of the poet Omar Khaiyam was once upset 
by accident and broken; the contents were spilled on the floor. 
The poet was incensed against Pate that had deprived him of his- 
enjoyment, and in the heat of the moment addressed the following 
lines' to God 


Thou hast broken my wine-jug, Lord ! and hast closed on me 
the door of enjoyment, Lord! My rosy wine Thou hast spilt on 
the ground — may my mouth be full of dust for saying so, but, me-^ 
^ seems, Thon' art intoxicated, Lord ! ' ' ■ ' - ■ ^ ‘ — - - ■' ^ - 
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It is said that the poet immediately felt some choking sensation 
in the throaty which terrified him. He forthwith ga^e utterance 
to the following lines, whereupon he felt relief : — 

^ OljJ ** sJiji jj 3 ifi 1-*.-**^*" a ^ 1j 

J lTI '* J.J y ^ j3« 

In this world who is he that has not committed a sini Say 
Thou. And how liverl he who committed no sin? Say Thou« 
Evil I do, and with evil Thou requites! it — what then is the differ- 
ence between me and Thee! Say Thou 

45. The poet Ghaz^li, whose native place wa,s Mashhad (sacred 
to the memory of Im to Ali Moosa Eeza) went to the Deccan (India) 
to seek his fortunej but he was not much appreciated there. He, 
therefore, went to Jaunpur on the invitation of Khan Zaman Ali 
Kuli Khan, governor of that province. The letter of invitation, 
which was accompanied with a present of one thousand Eupees, 
contained these lines : — 

.*. A ci 1 1 

c5 i Oi-Cl •^J3 J ^ y-* ^ J.9 ^ 0^^ 

“0 Ghaz^li, I conjure thee in the name of the Shah of Najaf 
,(ie., Ali) to come towards us who are the devotees of the Matchless- 
•(God), As thou art not appreciated in that place, folloio ihj bent 
and come out soon.’’ 

The words (‘follow thy bent’) have another and a 

deeper meaning. Literally they signify ‘Take thine own lieadj' which 
refers to the top letter of the name the letter The 

value of ^in the notation is one thousand, and the reference 
is to the thousand rupees sent as a present along with the letter. 

40: The poet Paizi was very fond of dogs, although they are 
anVbomination to the orthodox Moslem, of which type was the 
poet Urfi. Once when the latter called on Paizi, he saw there some 
puppies with gold collars round their necks. He asked by way of 
joke-— 

By what name have been named these offspring of my lord!” 
Paizi replied, ‘'The common (or usual) name ” or ‘‘the- 

* These Imea ate also attributied to the poet 
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name Wr/? ” Hereupon Urfi instantly retorted oil. djU “Be 
it auspicious ! ” or “ Be it 'Muharak’ ” which was the name of 

Eaizi^s father. 

47» The poet Saib was clever in improvising verses. Once in 
an assembly of poets he was given the following hemistich, and 
was told to complete the sense by either prefixing or suffixing an- 
other hemistich : — 

" If the candle be put out take fire from the bottle/ 

He immediately prefixed— 

” ‘hiy (3^ 3 1 ^Za\ 

so that the whole couplet means : 

“ To-iiiglit, owing to the cup-bearer, there is such warmth in 
the festive assembly, that it is possible, if the candle be put out, to 
take fire from the bottle.’’ 

48. On another occasion S^ib was given the following verse to 
complete : 

- '‘A dog sitting has his head higher than when standing,” which 

the poet did by prefixing — 

••• 3 

“ Sitting in a corner develops the refinement of disposition, 
' just as a dog when sitting has his head higher than when stand- 
■ingV’ 

49. When the fame of Saib as a maker of extempore verses 
spread throughout the literary world, Eh wajah Abul Hasan Zafar 
Khan sent for some poets and asked them to compose a line which 
it would be hard to embody in a couplet. They produced the 
following line : — 

‘ Running, walking, standing, sitting, sleeping and dying.’ 

The Khwajah then sent for Saib and asked Mm to make a 
couplet embodying the above line. This the poet accomplished bj 
prefixing— 
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“ There is comfort whenever any state is changed to another 
of comparative rest— see the difference between ‘running, walking, 
standing, sitting, sleeping, and dying.’ ” 

All present were astonished at this quick and apt response, 
and the Khwa.iah gave the poet a very handsome reward. 

59 . The poets Hakim of Lahore and Khan Arzoo were good 
friends. 

Once Hakim wrote a Ghazal of which the concluding lines were : 

dU jjjl (1)1^ 31 

Ji>^ O'.' iSJp 

“ If this Ghazal were to take salt (i.e., borrow elegance) from 
the tray* of Arzoo, it would, 0 Hakim, cause rare commotionf in 
Lahore.” 

Khan Arzoo replied ; 

r* cyJ y S Vo h j3j' 

“ The verse of Arzoo does not hold any high rank, but if in 
spite of this you like it, yozi may please y our self. ”t 

51 . The Sultan of Turkey once wrote to Shah Jahan, (whose 
appellation literally means ‘the king of the world’) — “You are 
ruler over Hindustan only ; why do you call yourself ‘king of the 
world’? Better change your name.” When the letter was 
received none of the Indian courtiers could suggest an appropriate 
answer. The poet Abu Tdlib Kalim was sent for. He hit upon 
the following reply, which was approved of by all ; — 

••• <SjJ 3 dW j 

.'. >^^13 *1'^ o ILi- L 

“As in numerical value India and the world are both equal, 
(*. e., as X* and oW both equal to 59 by the notation), to 
us has been assigned the title of ‘The King of the World’.” 

52 . The poet Kalim was not in the good graces of Noor Jahan 
who used to find fault with his verses now and then. Once he wwote 
the following lines, and challenged criticism in respect of them 

^ ‘t'' fA 3 

“Prom shame I became water, and though water is not a 
thing, breakable, I wonder how fortune could break me ? ” 

* A puH on the name ‘ Klntn/ 

t A pun on the word cS which means abo * saltishr.esa/ 

, f A pun on the word which also means * you aic Hakim.* 
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Noor Jahan when she received the lines, at once wrote back — 
j water became ice and was broken/ ' 

Poor Kalim was considerably crestfallen, and did not put in 
his appearance at Court for some days. 

, 53 . Jahan Ara Begum, daughter of Shah Jahan, was once pro- 
menading in a garden, with her face veiled. The poet Saidi (c$-w) 
of Tehran, concealed in a balcony, watched her, and when she came 
near the place where he was, exclaimed : — 


LT' 






I- 


LT' 


P Li \ L 


'S;i 


Delicacy takes her to the garden with face veiled, so that the 
perfume of the Eose be filtered ere it reach her brain/' 

The Begum had the poet sent for, and gave him rupees five 
thousand for his verse, but banished him from the city for having 
ventured to look upon her. 


54, Amir Moizzi was the poet laureate of Sultan Malikshah, 
and the incident to which the poet owed his noin-de-plume happened 
in this way : 

One evening, on the eve of the festival of the Eid, the Sultan, 
bow in hand, went up to the terrace to look for the new moon. He 
was the first to see the moon and was highly pleased thereat. He 
ordered the poet who was present to say something appropriate 
to the occasion, whereupon the latter recited these verses: 

jtT* jj j\ «»->3 J** 

*'0 moon, art thou the Bow of the King? Or the eyebrow of 
that rare Beauty? Or art thou a horse-shoe fashioned from the 
purest gold? Or art thou the ear-ring in the ear of the heavens?'’ 

The Sultan was pleased, and gave him as a reward one of his 
favourite horses, whereupon the poet gave vent to his feelings in 
:th8 following lines*. — 

jij f ^4 jfl *1? 

A *. dyV 

‘'When the king saw the fire of my heart he raised me from 
the earth to a higher plane than the moon’s. He heard from me a 
’^quatrain fluent like water, and presented me with his favourite 
horse swift as the wind.’^ 
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The verses, each line of which contains the name of an element^ 
ch^trmed the king, who bestowed a thousand dinars on the poet, 
and saggested his taking as his nom-de-plume a name 

derived from his own, MoHz^ud-din. 


55. A nobleman had an accident which deprived him of two 
nf his teeth. This was to him the cause of much vexation, which 
when a poet observed, he addressed to him these lines : — 

j, ^ •** ^ 

-A4L* 

The revolving sphere traversed the whole Universe from end 
to end, in search of pearls for the ear of the Sun. As it wanted a 
very precious substance and could not get it, it carried away these 
two pearls from thy ruby casket.’’ 

The Amir was delighted, and bestowed on the poet a consider- 
able sum of money. 


56. The poet Rukn Sayen was, for some fault, put in irons, 
by Tugh^n Timoor Kh4n. One day he managed to present himself 
before the Kb to, with fetters on, and craved mercy. The Khan 
so far relented as to promise to release him if he said some fine verses 
appropriate to the occasion. The poet thereupon gave utterance 
to the following lines extempore : — 

“ In the service of the king when my judgment became ripe, I 
said I would have stirrups made of Gold. When Iron heard these 
words from my mouth, it fell into agitation, and coiled itself round 
nay legs.” 

The verses so pleased the Klfan that he not only fulfilled Ms 
promise but rewarded the poet, 

57. The poet Hilali on the completion of his poem j 

received from Badi’uz-zamto Mirza, with other presents, a hand- 
some slave, whereupon Mulla Haidar Kulooj wrote the/following 
lines and sent thecn to the prince’: — 




I* •* C-.* i J 

^6 \jA •« (5 ^ ^ j'^ cl 3^^ 
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‘‘ 0 all-powerful king, through Lhy servants this well-wisher of 
tMne (ie., myself) had forwarcleda petition. Hilali asked for a slavej, 
and this thou gavest; give me too a slave like Hil^li/’ 

The sting lies in the final words which have a double meaning: 
(1) 'a slave as you gave to Hilali/ and (2) ‘a slave like EiltiU! 

5S, Once Sheikh Muhammad Sahd Quraishi wanted to go to 
the emperor Shah Jahan, but as the latter was in the bath the Sheikh 
was refused admittance by the officer of the bath, who was of the* 
sect of Chelas. This incensed the Sheikh, who forthwith indited 
the following quatrain, and sent it to the king : — 

*0) I t.jL.1 1 pLn» j.-*-® ^ -O*’! 

^ -«* 

0 king thy court is like the Court- of-God, and every order of 
thine is like the injunction of the Book-of-God. This fiend-like 
Chela, who keeps off men from thy door, is like Satan, the preventer 
of access to the Door-of-God.’’ 

The verses amused Shah Jahan, who ordered that in future the 
Sheikh was to be admitted to all parts of the palace excepting only 
the harem, 

59. The poet Salman Savaji once presented himself before. 
Amir Sheikh Hasan, ruler of Baghdad, whilst the latter was prac- 
tising archery, A slave named Sa’adat (meaning ‘Good Fortune’) 
was engaged in collecting the discharged arrows and again present- 
ing them to the prince. The Amir on seeing Salman asked him to 
make some verses befitting the occasion, and the poet, readily com- 
plying with the prince’s wish, recited the following verses: — 
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“ When the king entered the cavity of the Ghachi bow, ho 
looked like the moon in the Zodiacal Sign of the Bow.(^) I saw the 
.two crows of the bow and the triple-winged eagle C^) coiisalt- 
lug together C*^) in a corner. They placed their hands on the 
shoulder of the king, but I know not what tale they whispered in 
his ear. When the king let go the grip from the tliurnbstall, there 
arose from every corner the sound of ‘ Bravo ' ! 0 king, the 

planet Mercury (^) attends upon thy Resolve, and Good Fortune 
runs after thy arrows. In thy reign there is no plaint from anyone 
except from the Bow, whose moaning is but Just, because in tlie 
reign of the auspicious King none useth force except upon the Bowd^ 

60» The poets Asmat and Khwajoo Kermani w^ere rivals for 
the royal favour, and ever Jealous of each other. This the King 
knew well, and occasionally amused himself by pitting them against 
each other. Once, when the King and Asmat were in a festive 
assembly, Khwajoo came up, whereupon the King, turning to 
Asmat, said, “ Lo ! your friend comes. Have you no kind greeting 
for himT’ Asmat seized the opportunity to vent his spleen in the 
following lines 

jT j hjT Oi-e*. di 3 

Look at Khwajoo! Look at Khwajoo! Khwajoo comes 
from Kerman. Worms are begotten of dung, but this dung is 
begotten of worms V’ 

[Here there is a play on the word which is the name of a 
town, and also means ‘ worms. 

Gl* Once the poet Rashid Watwat called upon the poet A3ib 
Sabir on a day when it was snowing. The latter, who did not want 
to be disturbed at the time, instructed his servant to s iy that he 
was not at home. Rashid, was annoyed, and exclaimed 

Than he who goeth out on such a day no greater blockhead 
can be found/^ 

Sabir, on hearing this, put out his head from a window, and 
retorted : — 

03 3! ^ aTu*-*! 

(1) Sagittarius^ (2) A technical name for the two corners or ends of the 
bow. (B) The arrow with three feathers. (4) liiteraliy, * laying their heads together.’ 
(5) A pnn on the word »j which means *a Bowstring* as well as ‘ Bravo i’ (6) A pxm 
on the word jC which means * an arrow,’ as well as * the planet Mercury * regarded 
as the Seorefeary of the Heavens. (7) - A pun on the slave’s name. 

:8 
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“ I myself am inside the harem of my house. It is evident wiio 
it is that is outside the door.’’ 

62. Two brothers, Salami,* and Kalami,t once wrote a pane-, 
gyricpoem, of indifferent merit, in honour of Wazir Mahommad 
Sharif Hijri of Ispahan, and frequented his audience-chamber in 
the hope of a substantial reward. This bored the Wazir, who at 
last dismissed them with a small present, and the following lines:— 

There are two things that are worse than the sword of an 
assassin — the verse of Salami, and the salute of Kalami.^' 

63. Once some poets wrote verses lampooning Shah Na’amat- 
^Allah Khan, ruler of Yezd. When the latter came to know of this, 
he had the poets brought before him, and gave orders for their 
punishment. The poet Kiswati, who was of the number, hereupon 
addressed him in these lines : — 

c/ ^ ^ J-* ** jS 3^ 3 

3’ 3 ^ oUiU 1 dd j,r ji ^ 3^®*^ ^ 

0 King, come not forth from thy house to injure the poets, 
lest thou become notorious in the world. We satirise thee, and 
thou harmest us — what benefit to thee in this? We shall be killed, 
but thou wilt bear ignominy for ever.’’ 

This so much pleased the ruler that he dismissed the poets witH 
presents. 

64. The poet Shapoor Naishapoori wanted to enlist in the 
service of Khwajah Nooruddin, Wazir of Sultan Jalal-ud-din 
Mahommad Khwarizm-Shah, but for five consecutive days he could 
get no admittance to the high personage, being told every time that 
the Khwajah was in his cups. At last, when he called for the sixth 
time, the Khwajah was informed of his persistence. He sent word, 
that if the poet could submit some verses appropriate to the occasion, 
he would be admitted. The poet wrote down on a piece of paper 
the following lines, and sent them in: — 

c5“****i- ^ (5 A j**' ^ i y j}^ 

c5"^'* 3 ^ I lip ^ •• JU- 

“ The union of thine excellence with this wine-worship is like 
that of height with depth. Thy condition is like that of Beauty 
eyes, wherein are always blended light and intoxication.^^ 

^ Meaning “ one expert in greeting.** , . 

t Meaning “ one expert in tike me of words,** ' 
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These so pleased tKe Wazir that he beeame the poet^s patron 
thereafter. 

65. This is how the poet Abdur Eizzaq Ispahan! solicits horse- 


allowance from his patron : 

— 
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I have a poor horse, who is renowned thronghont the world foi* 
fasting, since he breaks his fast every ten days. All the year round 
he keeps his head bowed in prayer, and at times takes to gennilexion.. 
He has been yearning for a morsel of hay, but for a long time he 
has not been able to get it. To-day is the day of Eid, when every 
mouth doth taste of food. Let my lord be gracious enough to orclex* 
the supply of a bit of hay and barley, or let him decree that fasting 
is incumbent on the day of Eid 

66. Moulau^ Sultan Mahommad composed a couplet in tlie 
form of a palindrome, (i.e., a verse that reads the same backwards 
as forwards), and he recited it at the dinner-table of the ruler 
of Samarcand. The latter jestingly observed that as the Moiilana 
was fond of palindromes, he should be served with such dishes 
only as had names forming a palindrome, and that as only bread 
came under that category, (the Persian word for bread, niz-, 
reading both ways the same), he should be served with bread only. 
The Moulana quickly retorted: ^^Not only (bread) but aJ* 
(everything) is a palindrome, and I should therefore have every^ 
thing The ruler was so very pleased with the reply that he gave 
orders for everything on the table to be presented to the poet, and 
the value of the gold and silver articles so presented amounted to a 
considerable sum. 

67. When Pahlaw^n Mahmood was on his death bed, one of 
the people present, a wiseacre, said to him, “Tell me if there is any 
wish of thine unfulfilled, so that I may try to bringfit about/' 

Pahlawan murmured the following verses extempore :~ 

, ** jr^S ^ 
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“ What askesi thou of mo at the time of death, if I have any 
desire! I want nothing but union with the Divine Beloved. Let 
not separation from God befall me — whatever else liappeneth to me. 
would be fitting^' 

68. When the poet Nizam Astarabadi died, one of his brothers 
sent the following lines to the poet’s patron Khwajali Saif-iid-din, 
requesting a commemorative stone to be placed on Ms grave — 

y •* 

y 0 j\ -A-d C^. -9^ 0 4>Uj j 4:>. j\ 

^ 3 4» -j j A 3 f •• L»>" ^ ^ A 

y jli yj S' (3l oUj _>isb3 

"'0 king, Nizam of enchanting words loved thee very much. How 
is it that Ms dust remains without a stone? I am surprised at thy 
sense of what is due. AVhenhe was alive, owing to tliy favour he never 
had to go under the obligation of others ; now that he is dead, it is but 
fitting that he should still be under the burden of thy obligation.’^ 
69* The poet Baqar Khurdah wrote a poem in praise of Sultan 
Ibrahim Adilshah of Deccan, but received no reward. Another 
poet Zahoori Khorasani, shortly after, received good meed for his- 
eulogy* This stirred up the bile of Baqar, who sent to the king the 
following lines, which are said to have produced the desired effect: — 

3 ** Cf^ 

Cf 3 cf*. cr^ ^ 

“ Men of letters have had sorry treatment at two places in tMs 
world— in the court of the King of Ghaznin* and in that of the 
King of the Deccan. Without merit did Zahoori and Hasant 
receive reward ; without recompense remained the verse of Firdausi 
and myself.” 

* Sultan Mahmood Ghaznavi, the patron of Firdauai. 

t Kkwajah Hasan Maimandi, wazir of the above and a secret enemy of 
^'irdausi 





PARODY AND BURLESQUE 

The poet Abu-Ishaq was a gourmand, and in his poems, raostlj" 
■devoted to the pleasures of the table, !io has burlesqued tiie lines 
of Hafiz, Sa’adi, and other celebrated poets- A selection from his 
verses is given below. 

Lines of Hafiz. Lines of Aim- Ishaq. 


- Xi/ ^ Jy. U J I 
1 2 / 

31 J ^ ^ 


j.» Jt* I j>» 0 ^ J ^ cl 

Ay c-/®3C 3 iS f 
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Jy U 



it 3 L 3^! 
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•3y J 

^ dhj 

vi 

•/. ir 
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(•- J (SJ I 


<6^ 

. ! f- 

OlJ. 

a d1 



aI:.C 3 J ^ ^ j k lA 

Will it ever be that those, 
who am transmute dust into 
gold by looking at it, will give 
a sidelong glance at us ? 

Our beloved Turk, who is 
the cause of death to her lovers, 
has to-day gone out intoxica- 
ted. Let us see now from 
whose eyes the heart’s blood 
begins to flow, 

I had a yearning for seclu- 
■sion and peace. But Oh ! the 
witchery of those narcissus- 
like eyes !—the commotion 
■they cause in me is indescrib- 
able. 

Let no one surrender his 
heart and religion in the hope 
•of faithfulness from his 
sweetheart. My having done 
•so is the cause of infinite 
regret to me. 


M 


5-1 




a'c.C* 

[ Will it be that those who 
I sell cooked sheep head will 
i give us a sidelong glance, when 
I they open their pots in the 
L morning f 

r The cook has again pur- 
j chased onions for giving a 
relish to minced meat. Let 
us see now from whose eyes 
tears begin to flow. 


1 r 


1 ! 

J L 


MS 

i 1 


I have a longing for moder- 
ation and for keeping fasts. 
But Oh ! in what a tempting 
way doth the roasted lamb 
wink at me 1 

No one should partake of 
Sauce along with ‘Muza‘affar^ 
(ie., sweetened rice coloured 
with saffron) ; for my hav- 
ing done so is the cause of 
infinite regret to me. 
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Wit, Humoub and Fancy op Peesia. 


Lines o f Ha fiz. 




*>| 


3 lt*:*. jy 3 D"** 


1 f\:&A 1 


Lines of Ahu-IsTiaq. 

I a*:-f j-2 

r v3:«*^ J:®J (5 ! y}j 3i j.^jj £jt 


I 0:^y iJ'J 


r. ^*3^ 1 ^ 


4i;^ J D^t?* I ] ^ Iji^UU ^>^1 ^ <.ii j^«» 

*1 Jki A s C* rf"CT .*1 I.L ^I^AI I r ..I - *, y J^C‘ 8 I * . . 


43*5:^ ^1 »:>jr* AtS^ ^>J jU 
c**M» I a^^'* 3 j ji 1^" ^ ^r 3^1:^ 


«3:^ fi 4^l.t fj^ j^» 


c--*Ua5^'’3 jJi ly <6 j j ^‘^‘. V^-C^l f^» 3^ £jl:^ 

O:^ ^ Ai/^ 3 5 J [<3r^ •^’^ Js® ^ 

Blessed is the moment when 1 f No need is there for divina- 
yon give your heart to Love; y^\ tion in doing a good deed! 
no need is there for divina- i i Why then do you delay in 


no need is there for divina- i 
tion in doing a good deed. J 

'X place of security, wine 
unalloyed, and a kind friend — 
if these to thee be always 
attainable, Oh the Divine 
Grace ! 

■The world and the affairs > 
of the world are all void 
within void ; a thousand times 
have I verified this maxim. 


The sweetness that thou 
hast in the well of thy chin 
is such that a hundred thou- 
sand intellects profound can- 
not attain the comprehension 
thereof. 


I L partaking of the porridge? 

0 for a dish of saffron-sea-* 
soned rice, full of butter; O 
kind friend! And what 
Divine Grace if gravy also 
be thereon ! 

1 In the absence of the pilaw 

[i.c., rice cooked with butter, 
meat and spices] all these 
^ ^ dishes are as nothing ; a thou- 

* sand times have I verified 
this maxim ! 

So deep I plunge my fingers 
in the bowl of rice, that wit 
is left bewildered in that 
depth profound ! 


Lines of H&fiz. 

Ij <53 

1 3 3 -l-I-i jr*"** ^ 

jt U 1‘ ji® 3 

Ij U3 t533'*^r^ 3 JU* 3 <--^3 3 ^ 



Parody and Burlesque, 
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^ cs^j^r pV^ 0:^ 

ij \c-^i p\ j ^ J-^ 3^ -*•’ ^ j, 

ti-Al :i c-i--y^ jjj 0^ 3^ (2/* 

Ij \^J} 03 ji 3^ 3^^ ^ 

3 \\ 3^3 Jj^ 

i j I P a«fl-e c — ^SL.li X> lits I y ^liv y 

7 

Lines of Ahu- Ishaq. 

h jj=^ J" 

Ij Ij^^i 3 -A.-ii^*«* t/'I'P* jS3f. 

ftjpls j^^ J >o!jAfr3 3 
Ij L 3 c^iJ 3 3 ^ — ^J 3 

(^X^ssL^iS 4«*-;^ . .*.*-'***>* j * j.* 

Ij W*!. jDIj^ 0^ j ^ 3 I jr^ 

^*.*>1^ C--.5 b3^'*S^ Ijil Qjj (3l 31 O'* 
Ij W 3 -^jl 03j\ 31 ^33 ^ 

(JL-SI1« jj^dil V— A'»^J 3 I J”^ 

\ jl l» <A<-iUiC> 4-Ai.t aAi ^»»***S ] y 


Lines of Hhflz. 

If that winsome lass of Shiraz " 
were to accept my heart, for 
the black mole on her cheek I 
would bestow Samarcand and 
Bokhara. 

The beauty of our Beloved is 
independent of our imperfect 
love ; what need hath Beauty’s 
face for shine, and rouge, and 
mole, and paint? 


Lines of Ahu-Ishaq. 

If a Khurasani were to lay 
before me a plate of Bughr&f^ 
in recompense for the savour of 
its fried meat I would bestow on 
him Samarcand and Bokhara. 

Why garnishest thou witli 
musk and saffron the face of 
the Falooddh ? t What need 
hath Beauty’s face for shine, 
and rouge, and mole, and paint ? 


* A kind of soup in the preparation of ’which the people of KhorS-sto are expert, 

t A weB-known sweet dish, somewhat like vermicelli porridge. 
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Wit, Humoub and Fancy of Peesia. 


Lines of LJafix. Lines of Alm-IsTiaq. 

'Alas! these Bymphs, roguisli The beauty of the roast 

and charming, who are the lamb and the charm of the • 

Cause of commotion in cities sheep’s tail cooked in curds 

by their loveliness, have rob- | have despoiled me of my 
bed us of our patience, in the patience in the manner of the 

manner of the Turks carrying Turks carrying off booty, 
off booty. 

From the daily-increasing Onaeeountofthesoul-exhi- 

beauty, with which Joseph was larating fragrance that the 

endowed, I came to know that 7 j pigeon-pie has, I now can 
Love can draw out Zuleikha j understand that it can incon- 

from the curtain of modesty. | tinently draw forth Zuleikha 

from her curtain of modesty. 

Hafiz ! thou hast composed a Ishaq ! recite thou the 

ghazal — nay, thou hast strung ^ praises of the Miseali* grapes, 
pearls. Come, sing it sweetly, so that on thy verses the 

so that the heavens^ may heavens may sprinkle the 

W 

sprinkle on thy verse the clus- cluster of the Pleiades, 
ter of the Pleiades. J ^ 

Lines of Sa’adi. Lines of Abu-IsTiag. 

^ J ^ 41 c-ilj f 0 -“’. J (j-* jJ Cij 

y '—Aj 4<1»- <• ^ \ ^ ^ ^ 

ijK, J y j j J 3 j*" jSy. 

...t i ^ ijl J (^jLSaO di J” 

Not I alone have becomel f My heart is full of yearning 

entangled in the meshes of thy * for the filaments of the Qatdifft 

ringlets, but there is a captive in each alluring coil whereof 
Held in every curl thereof. j there is a captive held. 

The breeze brought a pinch ysi The breeze brought the 
of dust from thy abode, and ! morning fragrance the 

lo ! it put to shame every scent j sheep’s trotters, and lo ! it put 

on the perfumer’s shelf. { to shame every scent on the 

J Lperfumer’s shelf. 

A species of grapes of large size, each weighing about a miscdl (a dram and a 
half), whence the name. 

f A Sweetmeat made from almonds, and in the form- of coils of thread. 
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Parody and Burlesque. 

^^3-^ J 1 g f Cjkji i b-^®* 3 jt 

C^3l jS^^ ^ f y y { A-C j 1 4::.*^ jj ji lT 

Humility U graceful if "j f It is good to have the 
shown by the exalted inrank; j ! stomach filled with pudding 
if a beggar shows humility, f ^ and roast -meat; if the lentils 
it is but his habit. | make the belly full, it is but 

J [_ their nature. 

10 

Lines of Khaqani. 

D‘J J ^ L^i 

'• J IkL-. ^ 

After thirty years Khaqani realised the fact that sovereignty 
is a kind of beggary, and beggary is sovereignty. 

10 

Lines of Abu-Isliaq. 

•• ’3‘f^ 3i 3 1 

After thirty years, 0 Bn-Ishaql this fact has been verified that 
brinjal is egg-plant, and egg-plant isbrinjal. 

Lines of Na’amatrallah 

of Kerman. Lines of Ahii- Ishaq. 

\a sJJ i ^ c!l V C-.3»ji 

1 j ^IzA j3 a>« I jl I'® 

ir^ b 1 

We are the pearls of the 1 f We are the vermicelli of 
limitless ocean, at times we the kneading-trough of Di- 

are the wave, and at times we vine Knowledge ; at times we 

are the sea. Our purpose in are the dough, and at times 

coming into this world was 1 the pie-crust. Our purpose 
'to show God unto men. | in coming into the kitchen 

I was to show the fried meat 
t to the patty. 

12 . Other Lines of AbU‘Is7id>g. 
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Wit, Humoub and Fancy op Peesia. 


I am not the one to tarn away from the Halwa* for it is not 

in ParhM's nature to forego the company of Sliirin. 

[There is here a pun on the word shhnn which means ‘Sweet/ 
and was the name of Khusro Parwiz’s sweetheart, beloved by 
the sculptor ParhM.] 

13. A jj «3j31 j3hj 

When the Sun in the blue sky assumes a yellow colour, (at the 
time of setting), it reminds me of saffron-pilaio placed in a blue 
dish ! 


14. A Veritable Hero. 

{The Indian poet J a' a far's description of himself 
in the manner of Firdousi.) 

^ cjLa jj jj li 


J* jhj pi 

C.^ ^ ‘*^*11. 

l*’3 3^ 

^ 3 Jli 

I J « li J 

J h* 

J ^ f ^ 

b fh* 3 ^ 

h ji 3 ^> ^ y-*- fjj. 

Jt=r 

0* ^3bl 


r* oriJ 0 ^ 

jy D3iJ 
ij o^^?- yi 

jI Jl 4la- dL 

j:> J J7 

i r3j>-^t 








0‘ 


M" .3 3 ^ ^:a 4, 

b vijb^ 

b ^ j:i ^ ^ 

C‘ ' cT* 

Jjl ,3 3 


I am that bronze-bodied Eustom of the time, who, with a single- 
blow of the fist, can break into pieces ten *pd.pars.’f With my 
arrow I can make a breach in a pan-cake, and can bring down de- 
struction upon the head of a gray hair. If I but don thd armour of 
battle, I can put to flig ht even a lame gnat. In a single onset 
^ A kind of iweetmeat. 

t In Hindi, a large brittle wafer made-of gram flour and seasoned with spice, 
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I can dismember a fly; and I can cause a sad liavoe in the ranks- 
of two hundred ants. I become an object of terror to the world 
whenever I grapple with 'dal hTidV^ 1 can make my spear pass 
from end to end through any quantity of milk, and with my claw® 
alone I am able to rend asunder ‘ faloodahJ^ In these times, 
when I am regarded as another Eustom, I, with my ponderous 
battle-axe, am able to shatter to pieces a ‘ batasha,’^ I am that 
renowned warrior that can, at the time of battle, shake out dust 
from a mass of cotton, with a blow from my fist. Whenever I get 
excited, how deeply can I plunge my finger into a mess of pulsel"^ 
I can put to shame even Eustom and Si.m with the way in which I 
can break a thread of raw yarn. Whenever I draw the sword of 
determination, away flies the head of the lion in the picture. When 
on horse-back I rush to the assault, full forty rat-holes are demo- 
lished in an instant. I am well known by the name of ‘ Ja’afar the 
afflicted/ and my renown is far-sounding like the braying of 
an ass ! 

1 Boiled rice and pulse. (Hindi.) 

2 A kind of porridge made with rose-water. 

3 Sugar drops, hollow inside. (Hindi.) 

4 J |3 is Hindi for ‘pulse.* 

All underlined words are Hindi. 
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The 

! Ways of My Charmer. 

(J 
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Vl y ^ 
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^3j\ 0"* J 
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31 


\j U 
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She came eicross me by eh'anee, and then pretended that it was 
jove of me that brought her. She hung down her head (in order 
that I might not have the delight of gazing at her face), and assign- 
ed modesty as the reason for the act. In order that I might not be 
delivered from her oppression, she did not kill me all at once; but 
see how the cruel one sheltered herself under the plea of ‘ fear of 
God!’ When I went to the assembly, wherein she was, slie quickly 
rose up to go, but her excuse was that she wanted to make room 
for me ! 

2* The Cruel Fair One. 
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^ 1^* f j ^ jSv4 At ^!U 

She killed us with her coquetry, but slie would have us believe 
that it was the hand of fate. She purposely turned away Her face 
from us, and put forth the excuse that it was but the result of 
modesty. She laid her hand on the shoulder of another man, by 
way of favour, but on seeing us? she pretended this was due to her 
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Bits of Hmiour. 

foot slipping. I went to a mosque in order to gaxe on lier Io?eli- 
iiesSj but she hid her face with her hands, pretending to be absorbed 
ill her devotions. Her hands and feet were stained red, with the 
blood of her lovers, but with consummate art she pretended it was 
the stain of henna. 

3. A Chivalrous Brother, (ji**) 

y w j 3 1 ^9 3 j •• nJUIj) I C-u.*50 Cj|j3 ^15 

y sJlJijl l_5» jjll ** 0^ jOljl hi £)l 

y sajfjt ^ ^ d l-i i\ZA& •• >0131 jjj®^*** 3 V dll 

y ojIjI ^ DS^ *’• cf V -h ^«^5U *6^ I^U 

Sister, let mine be the expense of mourning for our father. Be 
it mine to bear the afiliction with patience, and be it thine to show 
agitation and to wail. Let mine be the task of hearing the will read 
privately, and thine to Join mother in her loud lamentations for 
the deceased. Hand over the old reed pen and the broken inkstand 
to me, and take thou the volume of father verses and the file of his 
letters. Allow me to take those lean and ill-fed camels, whilst thou 
eanst take those strong asses fit to carry loads. Be mine but a wee¥s 
enjoyment of wine and music, and be thine the fruits of fathe/s 
seventy years of devotions. I take for myself merely the property 
he has left in this world, leaving to thee the far better things he 
has in store for him in the next 

4. A Fair Division, (cA^^j) 

y\^ljl 3 jl jAj^ (Si •* y y^ljl 3 y U 3 

y jjjl31 3 Ji " ^3i ^ i c/ 

y ;Jjl3t ^h.4 j jS Cf J cf dAo iSy\ 

y I jjL- Ji CJ^ •• 3 C^3t hA £^l 

y^yUljl 3 •• C3^ ^ * 3 ^ 

y ^sjjl3l ^ o^i Oj }^yT. 

y ol3l }iJ*, ' 3^ ** fk yfk ^ A 
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Wit, Htjmoub and Fancy of Pbbsia. 


Brother, I leave to thee the best of father’s property; I take 
■whatever is bad, aud thou mayest take -whatever is good. I take this 
‘€yyipty goblet, but leave to thee the earthen, pot, which was last year 
full of pure honey. Let me have this halter-breaking mischievous 
pony, while thou mayest have the gilt sharp- pointed spur. Let this 
broken-edged big pot, used only for boiling soap, fall to my share, 
for I leave to thee that nice spoon used for eating sweets and 
pastry. Be it mine to take care of this crooked-horned ram that 
butts at everyone, and be thine the pleasure and enjoyment of 
witnessing a ram-fight. Allow me to take away this sullen and 
kicking mule; I leave to thee, in its place, the cat that was the 
constant companion of father. I take but a small portion of this 
house, that is, from the ground-floor to the roof-, while the greater 
portion I leave to thee— that is, from the roof to the shy. 


S. An Equitable Distribution of Property . 


cT" S' 31 ^ 

Cf ,^131 f ' f . ‘'♦® 31 ^ 

J0I3I j} s ^ 

Cy ,''^131 ij , 

^ ^ L-» ^ ^ 


Jtl / 3 y 

•• y jO Iji l» L * j> j .5 ^ ^ A> I 

» y ;Ol3f jW cJ 

"* -i?* Jit*** c^lX« 

•• y yZjtj A*y» C^\:i € 


Brother, we shall diyide equally between us the property of our 
late father-half going to you and half to me. ^ I am not the man 
to claim for myself the best of everything left; thou art dear to me 
as my life, and I give to thee the best of everything, keeping for 
myself only that which is of small worth. Do thou inherit our 
father debts, which amount to a wiry large sum, while I inherit 
only his pension, which is very small. The nurse who gave milhtc 
father belongs to thee, while the cow that has given us so much 
.irotible shall belong to me. I assign to thee those four elegant 
gardens, tEat are mortgaged, while I take only those one or two 
-gardtos, (Eat' show signs of decay and are even without a' gate* 
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fTlioii eanst take that valuable estate that is attached by Govern- 
meiits leaying to me the estates that at present brinQ no profits. 
I give thee the mare that had a hundred foals, keeping for my 
share only those male mules — mere beasts of burden. 

6. The Mud, J>V.) 


^ a jj f€ 

ifl (Sh^ X. j, 

jt^ 

,u^ 31 3 jj J 

yK*A ‘^*** 1 -A^ 


ft -A® CXc^ 

Olj^ 3 

Jt^ ^ 1^9 J 3 -Alj £' 

3\ jJ'**'! 3 3 -AaJ J^ 

c^V. ur«“^ jlj> 

(3^ oyia* -Xi^j fi t 

U iS\* J^ -a3 *Awi j» ^«a 5 J3I 

C^- J J J j JX 

Jj -^jjt ij cK. 

jt 

Lord ! 


J^ 3i/^ '*j’***^ 3“^^ •• ^ (j^di Jt j ^ 

Fast entangled are we in the* woeful toils of the Mud. 
Let no one be afflicted with Mud as we are ! 


At every crossing, and on every path, the Mud lias become a 
problem, the solvers of which are the feet of the passengers. 

Whenever a" cloud pitches its tent within the precincts of the 
city, on the terrace of every |lio use rears its head the Banner of 
the Mud. 

The Mud taketh not away its love from KKorasan and its 
people ; may the lives of the people of the city be a sacrifice to this 
constancy of the Mud. 

. If the people wear out even a hundred thousand shoes, they 
would still be unable to penetrate the veil of the Mud. 


♦ prom “ The Tress and Poetry of Modern Persia ** by Prof. E. G, Browaae. 
!&$ lines are an imitation of the • verses On Smw by KamlPud-din IsmaiJ, 
beriming : — 

ui ■• fmJ {jU*! 
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Wit, Humoue and Fancy on Peesia. 


If the people were to go into the dark recesses of the streets, 
even in the company of Khizr, they would tumble headlong into 
these fountains of the Mud.* 

At the very first step that the Mud kisses our feet, we fall to 
the ground and kiss the feet of the Mud. 

The Mud is heavy and tough, and the lanes are narrow and 
ruined : Alas for the torment of the lanes, and alack for the 
torment of the Mud ! 

The Mud never lets go whatsoever it gets into its clutch. A 
hundred blessings on this miracle-working hand of the Mud! 

At the back upto the shoulders, and in the front upto the beard 
’the people are, one and all, bespattered with the bounty of the Mud ! 


7. What One has to be Thankful foe! 

{By the Indian 'poet Sj -»'*?•) 

{The underlined words are Hindustani) 

j,r A— jT .-. Jl-> iiSC 


Ca**! I Ja» 

JJ C-^ 4' la* 

Caa#!, jj 

C-***! J***" 

I ^ 


OJ ^ jj. 

A-j frfi t5'>l- Jiy* y 

A-J C-1- Ji 

i«,^w>ii£U f ^ «A^Lj .AaO .3 ^ * w a*. 

U y 3 JXJ 

i--****^’ «A-. ji Lt jr* 

wii? 3 


Ja^afar! in this garden of the world, to be able to breathe is a: 
boon. If Joy be not one’s lot, even grief is a boon. 

If Destiny assigned to thee merely bread and pulse, since more 
cannot be had, even this little is a boon. 

^ Tiiere in a play on the word IskandaH which means a stumble, Iskandar 
if tile same as Alexander, who is said to have gone in search of the Fountain 
of Life, into the Begions 'of I>arlkness, in the company of the prophet Khizr. * • 
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If there be no opportunity of viewing a priceless pearl, even 
looking at a dew-drop is a boon. 

If in the House the wife be a shrew, flight from such a Houset 
even with the hardships of a journey, is a boon. 

If there be held a festive assembly without the entertainmenli 
of music, then men of sorrow would rather consider a gathering of 
mourners as a boon. 

If the enjoyment of the festivals of the two Eids be not thy 
lot, the lamentations of the month of Muharram are a boon. 

If pastry can only be had by going under the obligation of 
mean persons, wise men would rather regard poison as a boon. 

If a rug and a quilt be unobtainable, then last yearns old 
bedding and a mat are a boon. 

If water-melons and musk-melons be beyond thy reach, a green 
slice of cucumber is a boon. 

If fried meat and roast meat fall not to thy lot, half-cooked 
vegetable and turnips come as a boon. 

If thou wouldst be a beggar and a miserable man, then, for 
this purpose, the service of the great King is a boon! 

8. Description of a Horse, ( ) 

JSi„ ^ \ '• 03ji ^ 

j\ ^ ^ ^ jJ 3* jj ^ 

3^ Ji 3 J* jJ 0^ ** ^ ^ of 3 

Cf * ^ 3 J •• (3^ ^ 

5 j* Ouj 3^ •• C33ji, jl # 

j\xf ^ ^ 31 ^ OOI ^ 

jU 15^3^3 •• 3 J 3 

3^* f ^ ^ 4 tl* It ** jX ^ ^ \i 

Yesterday, in the early morning of the Bid festival, I went 
out towaids'the plain with one or two chance acquaintances. 

„ 'A horse had I, one that you know, a sorry hack, who, owing to 
indolence, was neither a galloper nor an ambler. 

4 , 
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Wit, Humour and Fanoi of Persia. 


All the way to the Eid-gah he went frisking, while I was at 
times mounted on him, and at times dismounted, going on foot. 

He was not content with my getting down from his baek—from ■ 
excess of weakness he even wanted to ride on me ! 

From the dust that he raised he had not the strength to move 
out — nay, he could hardly stir up the dust even on a miry road! 

At times I had to hear the taunt — “ lengthen the stirrups,’* 
and at times I had to bear the sarcasm — loosen the reins.” 

I, distracted and ashamed, dismounted in bewilderment, with 
an eye towards the right and an ear towards the left ; — to discern 
whose taunt was going to bewilder me again— to discern whose 
sarcasm was going to abash me afresh. 





HUMOUR OF HYPERBOLE, 

:o: 

1 . 

45 *’ •*• £^ 1 ,^.^,^ jj^ ^ 1 %“=^ 

If Fate were to give me compensation for the nights I have passed 
in grief, not a single day of enjoyment would be left for mankind. 

2 . ( ) 

J j-1 J‘W 0^ J ’• f 

But for the Fire that issaes from my heart with every breath, 
the whole world would have been turned into an ocean by the water 
’’from mine eyes. 

3. ( ) 

«r? y r^* *** ^ ji» 

I wash my month a thousand times with rose-water and mnsS, 
but still it would be the height of disrespect to give utterance to 
your name. 

4. ( oy^^ ^ 

'olj-f**' (g^ h^^* jp^ 

oli Xfi 1 ^ cil^i 3J, C)y^ 

The beard of his holiness Kazl Jamala is, without exaggera- 
tion, a bed when he sleeps with his face downward, and a blanket 
when he lies on his back. 

5. Description of a horse ( (S ) 

If it was night-time and he took to running, he overtook the 
past day. 

6 . ( ) 

*’• 0^J3^ ”*‘*^5** J. *-> 

I** C)hj j c.*‘.Cjir <ali. p.«> 1 

On the night of separation from my sweetheart, Death cannot 
find its way to my side, for on account of the smoke of my sighs, the 
house and the windows are in darkness. 
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7 , ( ) 

i5 ^jLa .% ^ ijs* jjj j* 

.When those who have died for thee shall assemble on the Day 
oi Judgment, it will be perceived how very extensive is the field of 
JJesurreetion. 

8 , ( ) 

^ ** ^3 cjdi 

Imagination places under its feet the nine storeys of the 
Heavens, in order to be able to kiss the stirrup ol Kizil Arsaldn* 

9 * ( ) 

c5’bji ^ VI* A <a-C 

This world and the next are, thou sayest, thy price. Raise the 
price still higher, for even yet thou art cheap. 

10 . 

^ f L ^ 0 *^1,*^ ^“*1 ** i ^*mA* { l> Ia 

Although it is in the wilderness that we are sitting crippled^ 
we are in the midst of an ocean made by the water from our eyes. 

11 . 

In your street to-night my bed was of ashes; I should say 
father that the fire of my heart consumed the bed. 

12 . 

(1)^ •*• y f '^3 *^'b*** y» ^ 

Every stone, with which I pelted my breast, became impressed 
:with thine image ; so the stone too became an idol for my worship. 

[The sense is rather deep. The poet wants to say that the image 
of his sweetheart occupies his heart to the exclusion of all other 
things, so much so, that even a bit of stone coming in contact with the 
breast, receives on it the impression of the image that is in the heart.l 
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13. 

^J3 i •• 0^ 3^ Cjjjt *^*^3 J (Sjf^ 

What a city ! whose expanse was beyond the stretch of 
nation. It was like tlie ‘setting^ of the ring for holding the 
turquoise gem of the sky. 


14. ( ) 

33 ^ ** 3 4fc» ^4 C-Sols ^ mX^ ! W"'*''® ^ 

333a» 4w j3 3^ 3^ *• 

QCijAi jUo 3 3 4-^!»- 3 -^3^ jl *• jU»3 j jUo 

333^* jUT 3 3 3^^ 31 •* yt* 3^ '^3J (Sj^ js 

0 Wazier of exalted dignity, in X'onr employ yon have a thief 
who, with his Juggling tricks, can steal the snake-stone from the 
very mouth of the snake. When he puls on the close-fitting shirt of 
roguery, he is able to steal two or three pairs of trousers even from 
a nalced man! The coiner can by ‘ sweating/ steal a grain of the 
metal from the Dinar, but this man can steal a couple of Dinars 
from a grain of the metal 1 When he goes to a shrine for pilgrimage, 
from the dead body he steals the shroud, and from the shroud he 
steals the starch. 

15. 

I' ^ ^ t *** <5j^aa3 3 (S^j 

It is Jealousy that keeps me from speaking of you. I do nof 
utter your name lest even my heart should hear it. 

16 . 

-0_,ll‘-U. tS Jj.* j (j5 » .^>3 y ■■ t53U"^; y y ^ 

0 Khwajeh, thy statore is so tall that thou caast hear the 
conversation, of the celestial beings ! Were thy life as long as thy, 
body, thou wouldst survive even the Angel of Death ! 

17. ( y,^;• **^1 .-“W I ) 

J. (Si-' fJ-> ^ •'• y' jl pl-^ 

J jl A fjj jpj-l; Ji 



Wit, Humouk and Fancy of Pebsia. 


S 4 


■I ^ “^ 3 ^ "T* ^ t— •* I ^ 3 3 3 

^J, 3 :^ 33 J» ••• Jl_}-; fjj Jj:.. 

iijXji- oljj 1^1 j ••• f^a jl^- t5jl- _^| 

a a 0>|. J-^ I j L.« jS* a. J jS^ Jj i Jj ,1^ I, 

My Luek is such that if I were to go to the ocean for water, the 
ocean would become as dry as land. And if I were to go to Hell to 
get some fire, the fire would get frozen, even more so than ice. 
E I were to ask of a mountain but a piece of stone, stones would 
become as scarce as pearls. If I were to go to any one for asking a 
boon, his ears would perforce become deaf. And if I were to ride 
an Arab horse, his pace would be no better than an ass’s. But in. 
spite of all, I must be thankful, lest worse luek should befall me ! 

18 . 

Jj jl jl dai dh ^ 

I have not ceased, even for an instant, to have you constantly 
in my mind. Even * forgetfulness’ has been forgotten by my heart. 

19 . ( t 5 *^“1 } 

oj j, ... j ^ 

It was so very dark, that the cry coming out of the lips could, 
not find its way to the ear owing to the intense darkness, 

20- ) 

If thou but open thy sweet lips in smile, no confectioner would 
Kenceforth have to open the door of his shop. 

21. ( ylsB^) 

‘ * 

3 J, kj’’ ^ ■•- c— ..^1*0 Lj j 31 cJarf 

In my showery eyes the pupils are like water-lilies in the sea. 
iTHeie is nothing strange in a sea producing oyster shells, but look 
Jat these oyster-shells (i.e., the eyes) which breed in ‘them the sea. 
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22. (J'S) 

••• iSj* ^ J^. !j5r Jf ^ ^ S\ 
c— >1 OU.jl ^ j,CU ^5U I 

0 tliou who askest me why I purchase a cup of wine with life^ 
go ask this question of our Cup-bearer, who it is that has fixed a 
price so low. 

23. ( if “Vi 3^ ) 

.*• w-sU J Jjj-j S' J 3 * 3 1 


Weakness so reduced my body, that Death seeking for it found 
it not, howsoever the groans gave indication that it was inside the 
shirt ! 


24. ( if 

tj '^3^* ^ 0 .j13^ al-S**' Ljj 


With her body she perfumes the flowers painted on the bed- 
rug; with her foot she awakens the sleepers of the picture embroi- 
dered in the carpet. 

25. ( 3j^ ) 

*^3?* 3 f (SJ3J (J'f, y jS f, 

'A. thousand times a day would I pass through thy street, were 
it not that my way is barred by the river of my own tears. 

26. ( ) 

^ jlSa a>3 ^ 

So long as there is a constant current of my sighs, the heavens 
continue to revolve; water is not needed to drive a wind-milL 

27. 

I J ll t5 ll. jl l-J I ^ J*- y (i, (rliil J a -G; 

- • Saroori ! I would fain strew the Beloved’s path with the capital 
of my soul, but my fear is that the coarseness of its substance 
might hurt her feet. 
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28 . (- 51 ^) 

j*. ^ "• £•**?■ C 4 f®A“^ 

My lean body can. repose on tbe sword-edge with such delight, 
that the dew on the bosom of the rose envies me my bed. 

29. ( ^ ) 

j^U 

What need is there of a messenger, since the letters of Eialim, 
'drixien by his sighs, go forth like the paper-kite? 

30. ( -r-’^ ) * 

When at night I embrace thine image in dream, in the morning 
there eometh the perfume of the rose from my bed. 

31. (c^jij ) 

1^) (S-^J ^>—^3 **’ 3^ ^ j 

A*Jf* dS*" jjA ’AU •** (J^-***! 

<1 jj ^ ^ • > > ^ iZ^*MA f A-5^ j •*• ^ ^ A*« 

I Stole a hair from jour two locks, when you, mine idol, were 
combing them. With much effort I dragged it along with me, as 
does an ant carrying a grain of wheat to its hole. When I reached 
home with the hair, father asked — ''Which of you twain is 
Mansoor f^f 

32, ( ) 

^jiJ 3 a^ c>i=^r 

•• 3j ^ ij 

From my eyes there floweth down to my skirt the river Oxns: 
What a wonderful fountain is this from which issues a full river! 

^ ^ 

* Aliso attiibated to 

f The poet’s name. 
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1 . ( ) 

oV* ^X Lr'"f' ** -^V >3:^ J*^ 

D^ J, Jl u.^1 j{^} A c-j ^3 ^ 3 J*® 

In thy casket of pearls, the cornelian of thy lips has concealed 
a charm worth purchasing with life- Being of inestimable value, 
it has been put in a hidden place. Thy lips form a ruby lock over 
the casket, and thy lovely mole is an amber seal thereon. 

[The qaseideh of which these lines form the opening was 
written in imitation of ZahiruddinFaryabi, at the request of bultan 
Oweis and his mother Dilshad Khatoon. For this the poet obtained 
the grant of two villages in Eei as a reward.] 

2 . 

•* 

The fringe of the eyebrow encroaches upon her collyrium-usiiig 
eye ; you may say that it is an archer in pursuit of an antelope^ 
On a corner of her ruby-like lips is a black mole; say rathci^, it is a 
'Hindu'^* sitting on the margin of the Fountain of Life. 

3. 

The Hindn^ of her ringlets has opened a shop, wherein the 
'price of every hair is a life. 

4. ( ) 

- • ^ *Xmi^ ^ li ^ -A* 3 ^ .5 Ci.r**'***^ 

A ij A)! J SX>\SX>\ ^ 

Her eyes with their stolen glances want to entrap my heart* 
dike the bird-catcher who scatters the grain little by little. 

^ ♦ In Persian poetry ‘Hindn* is generally associafcea with hlach cohun 
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5 . ( Lg’ V ) 

Cg^"^ 3 ^ J k-? ^ 

•• < 1 ?^® oO ^c_^aI 3 j 1 3 

The boat that yon see on the ocean is the beggar wooden 
platter, wherewith the ocean comes a-begging, expecting something 
from that pearl-bestowing hand. 

6 . 

'* Oj ^3 y. 3 

•• *^ 3 ^ dUj yk j\ Jr-*- ^ 

O^jJ f-^5 t jji:r 3 3 J^3_^::. 

0 ^*-t 

On her delicate cheeks the ringlets flutter with the breath of 
my sigh, in the same manner as the reflection of the hyacinth in 
the water quivers with the blowing of the breeze. When she walks^ 
there is a pleasant tremor of the body from-head to foot, just like- 
the quivering of the roses on a tender rose-branch. 


7 . U}J^ 


> 


J 3^* •*. 

' 'sAJ' 

^ 0 ^ A*/i 0 Ah—S*^ 

31 aA IAj^ 

juf a:. 

r Lj. j 


^****»~i^ AmJ 1/1 •*. 

y 

*l>a A ^A*^ A^ 

di; ^t5A^ 

3! * 

>•=/ Jl ,0 

aJt- 

•i* A3 3 . 

vT 


J It# t 

jlj jf lj3 

Sjl: 

-S^ d3Uj 

Ci^o^ 3 0^j:> 

u*^'x V 

j3 
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D3 



< — AJaJ 1 < 

B , 
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k OH»- 

33 



j.rv 
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J A ^ A 1 Aj 

^Jiai l 3 i» 

jf^jT j;: 
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Ji a / 31 -•• 


C-^ <>J 

^j\ A*l<t 

dJ 

1 A .33 At 


ooL 3 ••• 


^ >^1 ^y,j ^ tSi 

3'i 3 03 
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yy C-e-X 
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’ t3»Ai iS^j^A 
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J^» ‘*:to 1 C-lX** 
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y jL ^ .. 

dIc- 

“• ^ «lAi 

'*^***- J** 
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From a side of the expanse of the sky there appeared the shape 
of the crescent, like the Head of the curyed bat of the king. The 
face of the firmament was like the abyss of thesea> and the crescent 
moon was like a boat crossing the ocean. Or, the cr»Kcent was the 
fish that swallowed Jonas, waiting in the water for his coming. Or 
perhaps, it was Jonas himself that had come out of the belly of the 
fish, and was lying worn out and exhausted on the shore. Men and 
women throughout the world were, with respect to it, in opposite 
circumstances ; some were actually seeing it, and some were on the 
look out for it. I ran to the boudoir of retirement with Eeason, 
and said, ^‘0 thou the result of the favours of God! What 
is this wonderful shape that has come out of the Divine workshop? 
Where is the lovely girl from whose ears the impudent sky has 
removed this pretty ear-ornament? If it is an armlet, from whose 
arms have the heavens taken it out? If it is a bracelet, from whose 
wrist has the world stolen it? If it is a planetary body, why is it 
so bent? And if it is the shape of the moon, why is it so very lean?*^ 
Eeason replied, It is not any one of all the things you have enu- 
merated. I’ll tell you briefly what it is — it is the shoe of the king’s 
horse, which the sky wears on its forehead, at the beginning of 
every month, for self-glorification.” 

8 . 


My sweetheart has entered the tent, and the bird of my Heart 
has remained bewildered. The candle is put into the lantern, and 
the moth is left out fluttering. 

9 . 


•• eft r*^ (j* 

Take care, the sleep of non-existence will overtake you at last ; 
for ttie coming and going of the breath is but the rockingof the cradle. 

10 . ) 

The fiddler was like a nurse carrying in her arms a crying 
child whom her touch had awakened from sleep. 
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11 . {(S JZ*\ ) 

c^l cit ji3 »j3 3^ 01^^ 

A j-i »W 

Xiji jJi <JW^ t 

«* nO-j 0^-H ^ 

Those two curly amber-locks have become entwisted, for this 
reason that they have found in the chin a silver well ; so that if my 
heart were to fall into that silver well, I should be able to draw it 
out by means of those amber ropes. 

12 . ( ) 

J o^j>' ji y 

')S'^ J 6 ^ l» 45^3“^ 3^ 

Thou hast acquired knowledge with mere worldly motives. Take 
care then, for if the thief comes with a lamp, he can take away the 
choicest goods. 

13. 

v«iJ3 3^ 

Ji‘>l‘A:^3 jS3^ J, ^ -^’3 lSj\i 

The breeze holds in the hand the curved bat made of her amber- 
.scented locks, and in play strikes with it now and then the ball of 
her chin. 

14. (cS-^-l) 

3=^ y *** (i.^3 3 i V 45^3 ^3\ 

The night was like a negro darker than the raven, and the new 
Moon was like a lamp in the hand of the negro. 

15. 

j;.A *** ^ o\3 

jj 4**^ I ^ A>!3 

What is the tongue in the mouth of a wise man? It is the key of 
^the door of the treasure-house of the sage. When the door is locked, 
iiow can any one know whether the owner is a Jeweller or a pedlar? 
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16 . ( ) 

. • 1 jXXIaj .*. jt» J ^ y ^ i»i J 

Look at those lips with the down on them ; yon may say there 
is a swarm of ants over honey. 

17. ( tSj^ ) 

•• ^ ^ ^ 

••• ou-j jlj5 ^ c,-.^W € {^5^ 

••• C— j^=l 2J j5l- ^ <■' t 

•■• ■^;’ 3jy ^ ^3'• j-^ 

Do you see those ringlets which flutter in the wind ? You might 
say, here is a lover who has no rest at all. Or, perhaps, it is the 
hand of the door-keeper of the commander-in-chief, signalling from 
afar that there will be no reception to-day. 

18 . ( ) 

Ifv 

•'• i ^ .^ 1 '^ OA«, 

.When you speak in the assembly, the brain inside the cranium 
of every listener becomes like a pearl in the oyster-shell. 

19. (^) 

•• ^ ^ 3 0^ jji 

•• •Jh» <J€ ^ 'sf 

Look at the lovely chin in the midst of the two ringlets — look 
at the ball that is lying between two hockey-sticks I 

20 . ) 

JO oO Oj,^^ (SJ^ ** * jl 3 U 

.Tbou 'hast placed thy long locks over thy lips— a black snake 
is holding its ‘ snake-stone ^ in the month ! 

21. ( i 

j (Ai*^b •** j) jj J „>.> 0^ iS^ A j» 3^ 

i ^3 d^ Of. cMi j* 
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0 devotee ! if thou believest not that a Hindu can have access 
to the fountain of Kowsar (in Heaven,) or an infidel to the garden 
of Paradise, look at the ringlet on her face and the mole on her 
lips-“thc infidel in the garden of Paradise, the Hindu at the fount 
of Kowsar ! - 

22 . 

-A) Li» j Is sjj ^ 

j3l x-f 0^ •'* yi jl 

When the wind waves thy dark ringlets, thy rosy face glows 
still more. One may say, it has in hand a fan of raven’s feather, 
and by the movement of the fan it makes the fire blaze. 


23. ( ) 

<^>***» I 4aam*..s 3 jtj »"# ^ y k 

*<***»A) y jT** ^*>' t •* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

c^l 4**«***’ Jt), j **• ^ ^ C.”^ j Xa 


Ever since the verdure has been keeping watch over thy rose 
‘ (i.e., since down has appeared on thy cheek) there have been impres- 
sed brands hundred-fold on the distracted heart. One might say it 
is a parrot in quest of sugar, or a swarm of ants gathering on the 
environs of the rose-garden. May souls be the sacrifice of that 
verdant down of thine which, like Khizar, is pleasantly reclining on 
the margin of the Fountain of Life, I am the slave of that down 
and that handsome face, which look like musk-powder sprinkled 
upon the blooming rose. 


24. ( ^ ) 

ji -Aa-5" •*» j 3 ^ y ^ jj ^ 

When these two eyes of the slave look at thy handsome face, 
they become full of water — ^verily they became rain-clouds; for thy 
face is like the Sun, and whosoever gazeth upon the Sun hath his 
■eyes forthwith Ml of water. 
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25. ( 

^ ^*>1 j\ ^Xij U f -Alp U ^ 

We are like waves to whom rest meaneth non-existence; we are 
alive solely because no rest have we. 

26. C J ) 

j^fao jji ^a:> j^ip c-aIj i ^13 J 


A sea of beauty is thy face, wherein thy lips are coral, thy locks 
are amber, the mouth is the oyster-shell, and the teeth are pearls. 
The eyebrow is the boat, and the wrinkles on the forehead the 
waves ; the double-chin is the whirlpool of calamity, and thine eyes 
are the storm. 

27. ( sj^ ) 


3 j} cf^ ^ 


•,4 <« 






3^!^ ^ a j& Jji ^ CS'*’ ^ ^ 


My Moon ! it is after a month that I see thee. Do not lower 
thine eyebrow. A frown on thy brow is ont of place, for the Moon 
can never be eclipsed in the beginning of the lunation.'^ 






These are not stars, but rather they are the drachms (coins) 
which the‘purse of Night has poured out from its depths, for the 
purchase of the brand (or token) of the Beloved^s love. < 


29. (^1^) 

|_jsU _c.~» j .*. J J-SK" *:>l. 

The first wine that was ever poured into the cup was the one 
borrowed from the intoxicated eyes of the cup-bearer. 

* Tb.6 eyebrow lias the form of tko orescoiit-- the Moon in the begmning 
of the lunation. B’rowning is compared to the eolip&e* 
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30. 

j| j:5^- J*> cJ J **• jl iS^ ^ J«lC L«tf» 4^1 ^S| 

jf •• d^ 3 ^^3 0^3 0^ 

3^ 4^3"^'*'^ ^ ,j^ <3^*^ 0^^ 3 *** *mj ^ i t2«***^ I* 

ji iS33jl l|3 ^3l J3 •• 3^ 3 ^®ji fj'* fj? 

3^ 3^3*^ 3:* >/*^ jJ^^j S •*• 3^1.3 fji*^ (y» 

jl ^«53’^ "'**"3:1 3 " 3 r3^^ «3i^ tl/* •’* <3^3 •^'1 ' 3 C5:J f ■» O 3 T 

If thou eansl 3o so, 0 Breeze, pass through her street one night,, 
and, if it pleaseth thee, take to her a message from me. When thou 
xeachest there, move gently and make no noise, so that the slumber 
may not be disturbed of those bewitching eyes. Stir not the curls 
of her locks except with the finger of reverence— aye, beware, behave 
not like a Turk with her Hindu (dark) ringlets. Softly and gently 
remove from her face the coloured veil, and if thy thoughts be not 
impure, thou mayest kiss that face. But no! I am wrong; my 
jealousy cannot bear this : if thou art my special messenger I would 
not have thee even look at her face. If thou findest there my heart,, 
say to it — “ Unlawful be to thee this union! Is it fitting that thou 
shouldst be constantly in her company while I am in such despair?’’*' 


31. (cSjljJ^) 

•• j>W cif j V jH J j isi pp ^ 

•• i5jlJ cr'J o' jl ^ t/'*J y« 31 ^ 

What matters it, 0 my heart, if thou makest thine abode ini 
that well of the chin, since to get out of it, thou hast the rope of 
her locks ? 

32. C <J •'tl '3.2^ ) 

d' y y?** •• ^ 3' d 

(‘■-y ^ 3 y 

Xesterday the Cypress made a vain display of its stature, and 
tried to imitate thy form before , people ; whereupon the breeze 
became violent, the tulip shook its head, the rose laughed, and the 
bud smiled in derision. 
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33. 

J. (3'’ Jj .•• 3jli jO _j; L.j.> 

Tlis sSii lias dcsiro to iciss tliy loet, hence the pearl has come 
and presents the petition to thine oar. 

34. ( _,0' ) 

Lines on the dentih. of Khirojah Shamsnddin Blahoiniund. 

3 a.C^. jl c'L j3 

3 j_r" ^3 j. •■• 3 j-5 'L- “uU w-i 

In mourning for Shams, Aurora shed bloody tears, the Moon 
lacerated her face, and \ enus cut oit her locks. For mourning the 
Night dyed her garments black, and the Morning heaved a cold sigh,t 
and tore her collar.t 

[VVaez Kashifi says that as an elegy this Rubai has only one 
rival in the whole Persian Literature, and that is the following 
one :— ] 

35. ( (ijliJr- ) 

Lines on ike death of Mirza Baysanqar. 

jj oao p_,i JV j_,A' y jj 

3^ ■“L' eSa.1 ^5^ ... 3>j.x> JIjijI ^$LJ ^ 

In mourning for thee the World made much plaint: The Tulip 
be'dewed its skirt with tears of blood, the Rose tore the collar of 
its vermilion robe, and the Turtle-dove put on the black scarf 

round its neck. 

36. ( ) 

33 .pl j* 0^ jl ,333 jjjt 3 jl nJa 

33J. .jL, ^ ... .yp oyjji jJjjJ 

The sweetheart lifted the veil from her face in day-time ; this 
added to the day-light the light of a hundred days. Her face 
between the locks showed the Sun at night-time; the laughter oi 
her lips showed the stars in day-time. 

^ Bef0re^oe to the waning of the Moon. ' 

t B^ferenco to the cold breezes of the morning* 

X Beferenc® to the break of day. 

/ ’ li ^ " 
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37 . ( ) 

’*’ j 2) *^ ^***' jr“® ^ 0^?' 4J»^ ^•'**«* Liw® 

To that enchantress I want to send a swift courier. The 
breeze has gone there many a time and oft : this time it is the soul 
that I want to send. 

38 . ( ) 

^ l 5'® -^V:l •*• 3^ a:^3j3 

From the street of the Beloved we came full of pain. Alas ! 
that from the House-of-Recovery we should return ill ! 

39 . ( ) 

Lord ! what a fountain is Love, that out of it I have tasted but 
a drop, and am able to weep forth a river! 


40 . ( iSj^ ) 

On the Ringlets. 


j^r 3! *‘—^.1) 4X4*53* 4^1 

^«s— (1)! ^ c*** 3 c-**# 3 

4Ia* j3 oU jt 
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03 


. if «ijy. 

gST-f 

3j^i L 3 ^ 


iX.if 



oV** 

JJV 


C-ii- 



* 


H . /O thou broken (le. wavy) Ringlet of the Beloved ! thou art S0 
skilled in jugglery, that if thou compete with magicians thou 
wouldst surpass them alL 
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At times thou coverest the surface of the full-moon with 
musk-dust, and at times thou hidest the Sun under amber-paste. 

Thou puttest on a chain-armour,* and thou also tossest the ball 
of anemone with thy hockey-club; thou makest thyself at times a 
shirt-of-mail and at times a hockey-club. 

Thou becomest brokent in order to bear down the market of 
amber, and thou shakcst thyself in order to bring clown the price 
of musk. 

Thou art not mad, why then dost thou roll on fire? Thou art 
not a moth, why then dost thou flatter round the candle? 

When thou wantest to stroll, brocade forms thy path-way; and 
when thou wishest to recline, the red tulip is thy bed. 


41. (cSy* 


«3j)| 3 
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jL k,fi» 
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Cj" j’ 
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jl Jl; C- 






d'" 


•jl^‘ 

.Jjl 3 





. ^ o-i 

1 JJJ 


What business hath the Breeze again with the Eose that it keeps 
Eer constantly awake ? 

On her face it bloweth the purest musk-— mayhap it has passed 
through a perfume shop. 

The eye of the Narcissus is siekly-hued through grief, and her 
the Tulip nurses with care. 

At the time of the morn look at the silver-white fileld ; pearls of 
inestimable worth it holds underneath. 

■ Through the bounty of this bespangled dome, the green rose- 
Ijush now bears cornelian and emerald. 

* Allusion to till© curlii like tlie rings of a cMn-ariaour, 
t Allusion to tke wftvy appeas^iance. 
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Lo! tile biide of Spring iiath of violets tiie locks on the head, 
and of tulip the face. 

I may not say that the rose-bush is like the male peacock in 
beauty, for siieh comparison would be humiliation to the rose-bush. 

The peacock is not endowed with feathers of emGrald, nor does 
he possess a beak of red ruby. 

Loliii the garden the narcissus hath put on its crown, and 
holdcth In the hand a piece oi Dinar. 

At this time of the Naoroz festival the Jasmine has got intoxP 
eated— see you not how low she hangs her head? 


42. A Clever Compliment ( ) 



iX ^ J 


■ .r . 

*. (X3^ ^ 

f-^>j jl 0^1 j 


A jJ-il 

(Si 


• c<^ V^y^3^ 

C.'o_5^ Ij j| ^ 


Jrt ^ 





O'A A j}'' 


L.; . 

■■ Xjjj 



* ’C" 

j 

1 .^ 



Last night I had the bliss of life, for I had my sweetheart in 
my arms. On seeing her eyes heavy with sleep, I said to her: “Q 
thou before whose form the Cypress is prostrate ! For a while wash 
out sweet sleep from thy Narcissus [i.e., eyes]; laugh like the Kose 
and sing like the Nightingale. Why sleepest thou, 0 Disturbance 
of the times? Come, rouse thyself, and bring the delicious ruby 
wine.’’ ' 

At me she looked, bewildered and drowsy, and replied, “You 
call me * Disturbance/ and tell me not to sleep. Know you not that 
in the reign of our enlightened monarch Disturbance ever sleepeth?” 

43. 

. d Z Ufr j Uj J]|| •• JIX$| S 0^ 

£ 0 **^ I *5 k* 1 Aa~I» cS L 3 ^ ^ je •* ^ ^ ^*** 3 ^ f ^ 

.Those dark ringlets of hers that are pleasing to every one, hang. 
Eke a noQse from her cypiess-like form, I asked her, ‘‘ Why are. 
they broben-I imbed"*' from top to bottom?” She replied, ‘^Because; 
th$f have fallen from a high place/^ 

An allwion to their wavy appearance. 



QUAINT DAINTIES. 

1. (wJU) 

iJ'Ai j-f ^ 

•*• 3 ^ j l^ J) ^ ^ ^ ^ ^***^“ **^ ^ ^«kl«>»»'' J 

In that rose-garden where her pearl-scattering rosy lips came 
into speech, theiwateriof envy, in the form of dew-drops, collects in 
the mouth of the rose-buds. 

2. (Jt*-) 

In the day of adversity there is no one my friend except my 
shadow, and that tooii^cannot withstand my nights of gloom! 

[A playful allusion to there being no shadow in total darkness.] 

3. ( 1^1 me ) 

The Sky turned up its c^/es— the dark part became hidden and 
the white appeared. [Allusion to day-break.] 

4. ( ^JAf ) 

^ J y ^ •y Ji Aj bet 

If the heavens were to place her in my embrace, it would not be 
amiss, for the gardener ties to a stick the newdy growing rose-brancli 

5 . ( ) 

0 A^ jt ^J,a» ^ ^e J 0*5 jT o Ait j!3^U i^\ J3 ^ ^.415 

See the stature of the cypress as it is reflected in the water. It 
Had the presumption to emulate the stature of tlie Beloved, and 
therefore it is thus upside down. 

s, C li i ]) 

jAt>\ iS\j^ J *• jJ^l ^ 3 a^ 

Wlien the diver of the sky (m., the Sun) plunged into t& 
water, out of the azure sea came out pearls the stars). 
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7. 




(jiCj j)_jA a:.A:. -•. 


^._}? <!.« (V*. 


S Ij^lj 


I asked the ringlets (of my sweetheart) why they were blacE 
iTKey writhed and said, “ 'Whosoever is exposed to the Bun {i.e., her 
cheeks) becomes of dark hue.” 


S. 

au-r Uvs; Ij <ix,.S3, xxS j »T <; j^" \j 

A person with a w ounded heart (i.e., a lover) can be recognised 
by his sighs and groans, just as a cracked vessel is known by the 
sound it makes. 


9. 

^ i ^jS>\ C.— O. Ad i JMA ^ ij^3^ 

Pearls of desire can be obtained through silence. No one can 
dive for pearls who cannot Iccey Ms h-eatli. 

10 . 

-cli aaIj fU jlk:;! 3 .•. C.-.I Ji.U. v'lJl (*^ 

The eyes of generous persons are on the look-out for one in 
need of assistance. It is in expectation of the cup that the neck of 
the wine flask is long. 

11 . 

-uli i ^ 31 4 

If ‘Words’ had not their origin in Heaven, how is it that at 
every word the pen has to go through a prostration? 

12 . 

0 31 clc** 3\ (3 ^ ^ ^ .ji' 

It is folly to be deceived by the obsequiousness of the enemy. 
When the flood kisses the foot of a wall, it brings it down. 

13. 

^ ^ cillili .*. C--J cdt y Cilt f J jX 

If an occasional thought of me cross your mind, there would Be; 
Nothing wrong in it, for the, weeds are to, be seen floating on the 
bosom of the ocean. 
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14 . 

^ Jlj-i O ■■■ C.^: ^ 

It is I who am her lover, but my sweetheart bestows lier 
favours on others, as the first day of the month of Shawwal is 
called the Eid of the other month, Eamazan. 

15. 

(j’. 

j_}j 31 !_/ Cl 3 ^ 

A man who laughs out of season does not deserve to he given a 
seat in an assembly. When shoes begin to shoic their teeth, they 

are fluBg aside. 

16 . 

jl ^ lA jf, ^ 

Never foul thy mouth with abuse, for a counterfeit coin, to 
whomsoever you pass it, will be returned to you. 

17 . ( r‘'^ ) 

ajLi. jaU »U ^ •■. c^3\ jS (_n D-^- 

On the night of separation there is a copious shower of pearls 
from mine eyes— aye, the stars are numerous on the night when 
there is no moon. 

18 . ( ) 

^ oT f .0.5 .-. Jj. j; d..i ^ 

Love had set my heart ablaze. Had not mine eyes poured 
water, the heart would have been consumed. 

19 . 

Ijo jT^j^ jiT ■•- vjL» 333 Ir j3 p"y h 

Rich people will be covetous so long as the world will last. '& 
thirsty man will still be thirsty, even though in his dreams he 
swallow the whole ocean. 

20 . ( ) 

Ij. 5^ CZ.S'^ 6I3 •'. J_y .jUa. ^ ^ 3 * 

Whosoever looked at your beautiful face when his head was 
under the sword, received beforehand the blood-money for his death. 
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21 . 

J J*"* ij O'* j iS" J'- lS'* ^ 

•• (J j*' I Ai Ul C-.-I J ii jl Jj^ 

0 thou who askest me where the abode is of that moon-like 
beauty, know that her abode is in my heart, but I know not where 
my heart is. 

22. >*») 

Si/U Jij* Oj^ ^ ■'■ L)Jy. ,J-5 jl jC* e5l 

0 thou who hast never set thy foot outside of my little Heart, I 
wonder how thou art able to dwell in emry heart. 

23. ( ) 

What for have those long jessamine-scented ringlets fallen on 
your feet? It is I who am mad ; why is there a chain on your feet? 

24. 

•J' y 3 y **• clr^*** y ^ 

Since the mirror saw your beauty, and you your own loveliness, 
you have been in love with yourself, and the mirror is more in love 
with you than you are. 

25. (JI-) 

y j 3 " jj .*. 3 iSy D 3 T 

y »r-*- ^ 3iJ J •** ^L.^4a5 aA>3 ^ 

Jealousy has made me thin like a hair. I am jealous of your 
shirt, of your neek-searf , and of the skirt of your robe ; for the last 
has the honour of kissing the ground on which you tread, and the 
first two have their arms round your neck day and night. 

26. ( (Sij^ ) 

j" fhi 9 I " Ij" f'* ^ 

1 have a thousand times sworn that I would never utter your 
iialne, but it was yQur name that I swore by. 
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27. {(S3J‘ 

JS^ ^3^ y Cf " ^3^ J-ijji 3 j-^; 

The moon, when it is at its greatest distance from the stin, is a 
full moon-, but the further I go from you, the more like the 
crescent I appear. 

28. (f^^O 

Yon have killed me, and out of envy for my good fortune a 
multitude have died. Hence, every life that you take is equivalent 
to a massacre of hundreds. 


29. (f^U) 

At the desire of my sweetheart I have to bear with hundreds 
of my rivals. For the sake of one idol, I have to bend the knee to a 
eityful of infidels. 

30. 

“ i 3^* 3 ’^Jz^ y. 


.-. l* x.S' vJJl JiJU 

When she awakes from her nap and sees that I am gazing at 
her, she pretends to rub her eyes in order that she may not have to 
look towards me. 

31. ( ) 

*,A ^ isl*. •** ^ 3 

My eyes are like expanded roses (i.e., vei'y red with weeping), 
and my tears like warm rose-water. May no one ever be in roses 
and rose-water as I am ! 

32. ( ) 

•’• 0* <3l3>“ ^ C— Jb- 

••■ ^33- ts* ^33 33’^ 

It is a strange circumstance, that the further that kindler of 
.fiearts goes away from me, the more does she make me burn. 


) -iJU 
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( S ^^, J*- J 3 J l/*- ^ 

•' iS3J 0 ^ 3 * (Sj-- 


In the time of affliction I see no one at my side except my 
shadow, and that too turns away its head from me when I turn to 
look at it. 

34. ( ) 

■■• ^ J (»“7 ^ S’ 'r’h^ Sf^ ->* 

*• ^ j/t ^ I* .Al.# I .A J ll I ^ ^ ^ 


Every night that the thief of sleep prowls round my tearful 
eyes, it sees my heart awake on account of thy love, and has to turn, 
back. 

35. 

(^A'>U y C9_) <iUj •C.h •• uS" 31 y Ij Cy^ 


I secretly weighed in the balance the beauty of the moon against 
yours. The scale of the moon went up to the sky, while yours - 
remained on the ground. 

36. 


c— I c.jlc jS^j^ 


\^'Sd5‘ 

.^thw ^ 


Stealing a kiss is a wonderful theft, one of good consequences; 
for^if the kiss be taken bade, it becomes double. 

37. 

sA.^ k*i* ^ 1* .** 3 0 ^. 


Ton have given me a kiss, and are now sorry for it. Well® 
take it baek if yon approve not of your having given it. 

38. (^I5ti) 

j-Slj C-i y yjij •■■ fjLie <y^,J y |«^ 

Ever since your eyes killed your lovers, your ringlets have put 
on. the colour of mourning. 
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39 , ( j3J ) 

3 i 3 ct ^ I ,*. jJ 3 3 ^ 

3 3 n3.-*«i 3 '* •Xj i> ® «A.> -Xi tJ 3 Ij.jci.^'^ 

I said to her: '‘My heart is too small to be visible: how is it 
able to contain my love for you, which is so great? 

She replied : “ From the heart turn thy attention to the eye : 
it is small, but large objects can be seen with it/’ 

40 . ( ) 

iPi JJ 3 35 4» (SJitf 

Flying from the battle-field and keeping the head on tlie 
shoulders, is better than showing heroic courage and having the 
head rolling under the feet of men. 

41 . 

*** C-^* 1 3 

•• 3'^ 3Uif j ^ J dc 3iS 

In a drunken freak her bewitching eyes wanted to kill mc, but 
to plead my cause her stature got up, and her ringlets fell at her feet* 

42 . 

I jZ*^3K^ J 3 

.* c-**l t/^3 jT* J3 1^1 4>|3 3 ujl i» 

Colleetedness of mind depends not on the possession of goods. 
The flour mill in spite of its having grain and tjoater^ has to go 
round and round. 


43 . 

3 3,4 I 3 •U-S^ ( j S.JJ ^ j3 N*l3 5 

•• «... J 05j? 

The sky in its revolutions always aids low people. It is for this 
reason that the smallest finger is the oftenest adorned with rings. 


44. 

•* A..^**** ^ < 3 ***"“^ 35 ^ 

•■• C^l IjJ Ijj ^jS- «Sljj 

If in an assembly, a worthless fellow sits higher than a worthy 
man, it matters not ; for in the sea, the weeds are always at the top 
and the pearls at the bottom. 

* A term often used for ‘means of livelihood.’ ~ 
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45 . 

0^ cK y S3 **• cl?"* S / S^ 

1 3^ iS 3 ^ y S 3 •• O'* ^3^ J-® y S 3 

If yon become a garden, I will become a rose ; and if yon 
become a rose, then I will be yonr Bulbul 

If you become a flask, I will be your wine ; and if you become 
wine, then I will be your gurgling sound. 

46. 

31 ob^*. I cSb ^ 

If you wish to be popular bow to every one ; for the eyebrows 
enjoy a higher position than the eyes owing to their lowing so much, 

47. ( 

jj ^w»l' U^lia:4 3 

•*• 0^31 31 Cjt^^ O* 31 0-^31 J-^ 

I know not what object my counsellor has in dissuading me 
from weeping, since mine is tlic heart and mine the eyes, mine the 
sleeve, t and mine the breast.^ 

48. (S ^ 

< — 4 »l^ ^ <». y&^ iS'^\ •** ^ 0-*“^ 31 ‘’1 

Walking barefoot is better than putting on shoes that pinch; 
better the hardships of a journey than quarrels at home, 

49, ( ^33 (Sjfy ) 

c-A> j\ ji ^ jz^^A ^ 

When my fingers scratch my back, the latter bends down 
under the load of the obligation ! 

* Also attributed to 13^*^ • Another reading of the second 

'line Is 

’ (>• j' ilr"* 0* O'* j* O* 31 

t Wherewith to wipe off the tears, 

§ Whereon the tear-drops fall. 



Quaint Dai) dies. 


I'l 


SO. 

y. j fA-:.; y\> IT ••• ^ 

For this reason I often sever the cord of friendship that, by 
reuniting the pieces, I may get nearer'"' to thee- 

51. 

^ (>“ O’.* •■• o'-^r’ 3 

We wrote a hundred letters, and yon wrote not a single reply. 
When people send not a single reply, that is in itself a reply. 

52. 

•’• j-f. *®.>® 

■'■ (*h‘. .5* eSjJ yr! OSJ. “'l.* ^ 

I make a fracas with every stranger that I see in her street, so 
that if she comes out to see the spectacle I may thus be able to see 
ber face. 

53 

cu*h» c«*«l •i*h ^ Ij Si I ..url' j “J Ij 

No complaint or lamentation that I made did you ever hear ; 
consequently it is plain, 0 my sweetheart, that yours must be a 
yery exalted position. 

5'4'. ^ ^aci*** o ctlifl I ci ) 

^ Sao j ijl J **• O'* 

oJIj3 j3 ^ ^ •’* ^ 3\ 0!.^ ^Ij 

Last night the beloved gave me a kiss on mine eyes. She went 
away, but because of her mine eyes remained moist. The reason for 
my charmer^s kiss was that she saw her own face reflected in mine 
eyes. 

55. 

jl j Aif tr'jbflX j jL .• -3^* i 

3 S •* 3 ij 

If thou wouldst judge the merits and defects of any person 
contrive some means to make him speak. Earthenware is made to 
cry out by giving it a slap, and the cry reveals whether the pot is 
sound or cracked. 

; * For a string often cat and m often rennited becomes gradnaily aborter 

and ihorter. 
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56 . ( 3jr^ ) 

-'■W dhJ 3 ^3^ ••• y «»j A JV-=' 

In the wake of my departed friend I sent the stream of my 
eyes ; the departed one has not returned, but my tears keep up the 
pursuit. 

57 . 

^.1 t fjb ••• W:- -r^/ 3 

At nights when I view not the moon of thy face, I shed stars from 
my eyelasLs. What a dark night have I in spite of so many stars*! 

58 . 

1 3 31 S' 

My distracted heart, if it escapes from the coils of the ringlets, 
falls into the prison of the chin-pit : at times it is enmeshed in ropes, 
and at times it is in the well. 

59. (<i3l^ ) 

.-. V ^ J 3 ^ ^ (** jf*” ^ 

Though my tears have leaped all bounds, my heartburn remains 
the same as ever. I>onder how it happens that I keep burning 
when under water. 

60 . ( ) 

^ xS y 3 OljT-y 3'; t .-. ^ ^ 31 < \j ^ 

^ V Jh^ 3--0; ‘^3^ 0- ••• ^ 

I dye my hair, but not with the view of again appearing 
youthful and indulging in vices anew. Since men darken their hair, 
in sorrow for the advent of old age, I darken mine in grief for the 
death of youth. 

' 61 . 

0,1. *1- ^3 (^JJ •• (Sy 

■' White hair is the enemy of life; an enemy’s faee ought to bo 
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62. ( cS ^ JsU ) 

^j AJL^ <■— jL-ii •• 'jf C-A*iAL«*j 4» ^ 

It is not tile hair-dye that has darkened m}’- white beard — 
xatlier^ I have pnt on black, in mourning for departed youth. 

63 . ( ) 

•*• 3J h (5y 

Granted that you can conceal your years, what can you do 
with the hair? i- Granted that you can blacken jour hair, what can 
you do with the face? 

64. ( f3^ ) 

Say not I have grown old ; nay, my youth has become mature, 
just as fruit becomes sweet in autumn. 

65 . 

3 ••* cJj 3 Jb^ 

Youth was mounted on a Horse, it went away in a hurry* It 
is from the dust thrown up by its steed that my cheeks have got 
tKeir grey tint. 

66 . 

** (J* Cr*^-> ^ ^ 

In old age get in hand tHy wasted life, for whatever is lost in 
^He night can be sought for in the bright day. 

[Night and day refer to dark hair and white hair.] 

67. ( ^3^^ ) 

Jj; j ^ -(Sjf. <u. j\^:^ ^ jy 

•‘ybj* ■'r’ 6* (*®jl ••• ‘*1 j 

The hair that was decked with jet-beads by youth was adorned 
with pearls by Old Age, who removed the jet-beads. If pearls are 
better than jet, why do you shed pearls (i.e., tears) in sorrow for 
the removal of jet? 
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68 . ( ) 

i •* tl“ j t_r‘y '^“-' ^ 

c^> jli y iiXi ■■ y ^0 ^ Ijj 

People say that there is no narcissus with thorns, and no rose 
without a thorn, but I believe not what they say ; because thy narcis- 
sus [i.e., eyes] is surrounded with thorns [i.e., the eyelashes], while 
around thy blossomed rose [the cheeks] there is not a single thorn. 

69. ( ) 

C 5 *’ ••• ( 5 ^ “A-ij 3 I'U. 

■4X1; ,^1 jj ^ (♦“j" •• vl y 4Xir 

l>eloved ! from thy face mine eyes cannot detach themselves, 
nor do they conceive any other image than thine. These twain' 
that are athirst for a view of thy face, are plunged in water: I am 
afraid that even in the midst of water they will die of thirst. 

70. (jj-i ^l) 

■5J dC ^ ^.11 JsA^ \y All ^ j ^ 

Thou art going, and this sets me weeping. Stay awhile 
this shower passes off. 

71. ((J^) 

ty 3* OUX J O' Vf ■^. f'’ j y, J| jj 1, 

Her association with me is like the amity of the wave, with the 
shore— time after time she is with me, and constantly receding from, 
me. 

72. ( cS 4^ O 

jC J5:sr41.a Jij 

Hr- “ 31 i K A . ^ jsS ^ f I -u 

The wine-flask, with head bent over the ear of the cup, was 
perhaps communicating some close secret; I know not what it 
said and what emotions were stirred np so that while it spake it 

Bbied tears of blood* . . 
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73. ) 

cr‘^"’ J j‘. ‘'^ 

c^j jtj^b cU-i* I i ^ '* c«._5 ■> <*51^ d/--^ 

Love came and strewed on my soul the dust of tumult. Reason 
went, Sense departed, and Wisdom fled. In such state no friend 
extended to me a helping hand, save mine Eyes, who poured at my 
feet whatsoever they possessed. 

74. 

fjjj llw <!-»• jj <’U. ji •■ (*j|j !»• _Jfl d)^ jl *“y, 

I yearn for a kiss from those ruby-red sugar lips ; aye, I am 
hoping for a dole from a house with locked doors ! 

75. ( cs^.3 a- ) 

•% j I jji 3 ^ ^ j j ! c^» 

4i ^ I JL^ 3'^ ^ 

Allow me once to kiss thy cheeks and once to kiss thy lips, so 
that, having tasted both, I can decide which kiss Is better ! 

76. 'Vj ) 

For him who suffers from the fever of Love the remedy con- 
sists of the two jujubes of the beloved’s lips. 

77. Uj xi=-) 

When the rose-eheeked damsels turn their faces towards the 
lovers, they darn a hundred rents in the heart with a single thread 
of their glance. 

78. ( -fU ) 

•*• J J d>:^ J, J; •^.3J 

Your face has conquered the kingdom of the heart with the 
help of the curly ringlets. Who ever made such conquest with a 
scattered armyf 

6 
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79. ( ) 

O 3 i-P y •• *^JJ *#*** 

ojL^; j^ ij ^jj y^J ob " oaIaI >!-^ J, 

The helmet is meant for the head, and ehain-armour for the 
body, but then, 0 warlike Beauty, hast a different mode of putting 
them on. In thy bosom thou hast a heart like the iron helmet, and 
on thy head thou wearest the chain-armour of ringlets. 

80 . ( ) 

.•• c— 1 0^1 ^(ao cJzj 

•*. aA a ^ j^\ At (Sj\ 

When the teeth have fallen off, the hope for long-life is futile, 
The game is over when the chess-pieces are swept off the board. 

81. { 0^?- ) 

J3 3jl 3 I X I J (S y 

If on a morning the breeze conveys thy fragrance to the garden,, 
the rose again becomes a bud in order to enfold thy smell in its bosom. 

82 . 

f»L^ Ij jl ^ It .•. ^ j| (•*! ^ 

I wish to become dust and to be in her street, so that if any 
one dare to look into her face I may enter into his eyes. 

83 . ( J-u 13 j:* ) 

i-V. ^ ••• ^ ij ,“*'** 

To a courteous man every one shows politeness. If you make 

one prostration, arches will become manifest. 

[Le. Others will bow too. There is also an allusion to the Arch 
in the mosque, towards which the face is turned in praying,] 

84 . ( J ) 

jm Cjt^^ ^ ** iSy^ htJU* 

Your eyes cast a glance at me through inadvertence. How well 
hap the random shaft from this bow hit the mark ! 
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85. 

A ji 1*3^-® ! 

A c-j C~.> tSjJ “Jji 

If my tell-tale tears come out red it is no wonder, for there is 
no betrayer of secrets who does not blush with shame for his 
misdeeds ! 

86. (1-^) 

••• jl Jjl •SJJ* 3^ Jr"* 3 

••• 3 ,^'1' 

Your beauty has increased, and hence has increased the water 
■of my eyes. The tide of the ocean swells in volume with the wasing 
of the moon. 

87. ( j :!* ) 

A J.A J j»lj ^ c^i 

0 thou who art afraid of the hardships of the journey to Eter-- 
nity, fear not ; the way is so easy that one can go there sleeping, 

88 . 

•• ^ 31 

- ^h\ J.Z.V iSJ^ cSJ>' 

• i 

My eyes fall to weeping whenever I heave a sigh from ray 
Sieart. Aye, aye, this is but proper, for the wind brings rain. 

89. ( i«l=- ) 

ijlo tS’ljJ *r’^ J® ■'• ^ 3 ^ jilla- jl A— J...J ® ao 

The pupil of my eye performs its dry ablution* with the dust 
:at thy door, although in its own house it has a stream of running 
water. 

[* When water cannot be bad, ablution with dry sand is permis- 
sible, and this is called ‘ dry ablution.’] 
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90. ( ) 

* 0*-c^ tJ^'j r" J dr* J ^ 

•*• I ^ \>. j Jit** 1 

The scales are in the hand of the grocer, and I am struck all of 

a heap at his beauty. Come, 0 buyer, see the Moon is in Libra ! 

[There is a pun on (SJ^ which means a buyer ’ as well as 
'the planet Jupiter.’ Also Oljj* means ‘a pair of scales,’ as well 
as ‘ the Zodiacal sign Libra.’] 

91 . ( Jh ) 

jjp ^ c-«l ^JlJl “'r 0* •• y u^' 

What a splendid lot is that of the wine-flask, that has thy hand 
so often round its neck ! 

92. 

■s V -r- j. ^y. ly.jj X ^ 

Give not the seat of honour to a vile man howsoever richly clad ; 
the shoes, though they be golden, may not be placed on the head. 

93. ( t5-*^ 0’.-^'-^ ) 

Oyt ••• O' 3* 

In order to cut down the tree of my existence the breath, like 
a saw worked by two men, is pulling this way and that way. 

94. ( tiU ) 

.*, C -.1 JSCL. yfj o':' t)' t-^3 A". 

.•. j IfJ o I i jfi y ityc c'* J 

After praising that waist it is difficult to describe the mouth. 
% pen that has got a hair in the nib cannot mark a point* 

[It is the fashion of the poets to call the waist a hair, and the 
mouth a dot or point.] 

95. 

jf* ^ *1^ isX j\ jr' ^ o' 

The bud that has blossomed into a rose does not become bud 
again; but wonderful are the lips of the beloved, that are at times 
a bud, and at times a rose. 
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96, 

The beloved should be of cypress-like stature, it is true, but 
aot so tall that to kiss her a ladder would be required ! 

97 . 

** 4-, ^.5 ajI 

•* •X-^ ^ 4.:^ j| 4( Iw j ^ 4> 

A beard should consist of a few hairs just sufficient to cover 
the chin, and not so bushy that under its shelter a rabbit can 
litter. 

98. 

■'■ is^ (3'* jX 31 I tst 3 y 

■’■ ij" -5^ cs* y ,<s/ j-> ^ 

Me you can unkindly banish the city, but to my heart, whicli 
will remain in your street, what can you do ? 

99. ( lijj* ) 

J«*j ijji ^ <; ii. j L. 

T 3 c' . '. ^''' 

** J <j r „.i>ii u *> A> v? ji 

Come not forth from the house, for the bliss which is in 
the hope of union is better than vision that brings about inseU’^ 
sibility. 

100 . 

i/'*’ D .j^ f-c* (.^ f3j- •’• Jlj o'* ^ y ch- ^ Ci* 

I am the self-consuming candle and thou art the life-nourishing 
morn. I burn when I see thee not, and I die when thou showest 
thy face. 

[The allusion is to the candle burning (or being alight) so long 
•as there is no morn, and dying (or being extinguished) when morn 
appears.) 
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101 . ( ) 

^ ^ •• Jt^ ^ ^ -AO J 

Witli a hundred thousand eyes is the sphere revolving round 
the world, looking for one worthy to be called Man, but where is 
that Man? 

102. ( ‘JbjT) 

^ 0* ** jJ^j^ jr^*^ O'^ 

As my illness was the cause of her making enquiries after my 
health, I am dying from the grief of being better in health 
to-day ! 

103. 

•'• ASj O’.* 

.*. * (3^ ^ L 

It is not rose-water that she sprinkles on her lovely cheek : it is 
water that she dashes on fire to prevent the world burning. 

[The ruddy cheek is the fire. There is play on the word 
which means ‘ a world ’ and is also the poet ’s name.] 

104. ( ijrJ*" oW" ) 

wX I J k" 3 1 .? ^ J ^ C kj *. J ^ 3 ^ ^ h® I 

Last night the Heart got entangled in the coils of a charmer’s 
ringlets. It was night, and the way was long, so it put up at the 
yery place. 

[The blackness of the locks is referred to by ‘the night,’ and 
their length by the distance to be traversed.] 

105. 

* 3 ^ 33 *-**** 3 ■*• ^*** 1 ^^ 

If it be not from a feeling of great shame in preferring a request^ 
why doth one keep the hands in front of the face while praying? 



Quaint Dainties* 


m 


106. ( c5^ij3 nO -a/' ) 

i J:s J.3 db^ uJ Jt 

TLie mole at the corner of her lips is one^ while the miisk-eolotir- 
ed tresses are two. Alas for the state of the bird of the heart ! 
Grain there is one, and snares there are two ! 

107 . ( ) 

Cxf^ 

.*. Ijj jjj 

" jj cu-.U. 3 \,J ^ 

My blood- red tears spring from her stony Heart, and thus it is 
verified that the ruby has its origin in stone. I looked at her teeth, 
and my two eyes became seas: in my case the sea has its parentage 
in pearls, although pearls are the product of the sea. 





SATIRE AND EPIGRAMS. 

:o: 

1. Firdausi’s epigram on Sultan Mahmood. 

IjJ CfJ sir" ■’■ f J fJj V^J® 

* ’Tis said our monarch’s liberal mind 
Is like the ocean unconfined; 

Happy are they who prove it so, 

’Tis not for me that truth to know. 

I’ve plunged within its waves, ’tis true. 

But not a single pearl could view. 

2. The poet Jamaluddin of Isfahan, an admirer of the poet 
Khaqdny, once, while in a merry mood, sent the following lines 
to the latter. 

[The concluding portion of the poem, which is in a different 
vein, is omitted.] 
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• Beale’s Oriental Biography, 
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Who is there to take my message to the city of Sherwan^ — a 
word from me to the learned man there? I want Mm to say~ 
0 Khaqany, what is this notoriety that yon have got? Is it fitting 
that any man who can make a verse or two should connect his cog- 
nomen with the Khdqan- ? Can any one, with the stock of know- 
ledge that yon have, lay claim to wisdom ? Can any one, with your 
modicum of acquirements, assume the name of great men? You 
send a 'gresenf of your verses to Iraq — what folly I Does any 
sensible man carry ciimimseecV^ to Kerman? Do you know what 
your sending of verses resembles? — the ant’s bringing the leg 
of the locust to Solomon! Even suppose that your utterances are 
like a string of pearls ; does any one take back pearls to the sea of 
Onundn^^ for making profit? Or, suppose that your poem is like 
lawful magic ; does any one dare to carry sorcery to Moses, the son 
of Amraii ? Does anyone bring to the Sun the light of a lamp? 
Or does any one take to the Moon a garment of Does any 

wise man tie dogs inside a mosque? Does any Mussulman take 
idols to the temple of Ka’abah? On the day of Eid, when races are 
run, it would be a crying shame were an old woman, riding on a 
donkey, to win the race. In Iraq there are still some poets left, 
before whom the Eeasoning Faculty bends in adoration. One of 
those am I, such that w^hen I take to writing verses, the spirit of 
Hass^n*^ doth homage to my poetic genius. 

I am more foolish than thou; thou art more stupid than L 
Some one is wanted, who can take both of us to prison. What posi- 
tion have we, you and I, in the ranks of the poets of the world, that 
we should expect our names to be in the same list with theirs? 
How will the boys laugh at both of us, if our verses are taken by 
some one to Khorasan!’’ 

1. The birth-place of Khaqdny. 

2. The name ‘ Khaqdny’ implies belonging to the * Khdqdn* or the * Emperor,* 

3. An allusion to a poem of EMqany, which is called ** A present 

to the two Ir^qs.’* 

4. An expression equivalent to “ carrying coals to Newcastle.’* 

5. A place well-known for its pearl hsheries. 

6. An allusion to the belief that flax growing in fields becomes decomposed on 
moonlit nights. 

7. An Arabian poet who was a contemporary of the Prophet. 
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3. 

Sultan Togbrnl III, the last of the Seljooldan dynasty, was- 
defeated in a battle, taken prisoner, and executed by Takash Khan, 
ruler of Khwarizm. His head was sent to the Khalif of Baghdad, 
while his body remained in the camp of the Khan. This was the 
occasion for the following epigram by a poet : — 

<1143 

ai L 3 jX dlU» I y 3^ 

To-day, 0 King, is the time of woe ! The turquoise of the sky 
ehangeth its hue from time to time. 

Yesterday thy head was only a yard lower than the sky, and to- 
day between thy head and thy body leagues intervene. 

4. On the death of a tijrant. ( ) 

'Asjjji vJjL-.>'33 ^ X" 1 3! 

Those people, who shed blood-red tears in grief at thy death, do 
in reality regard thy death as a new lease of their life. Their grief 
is because of their concern as to how the denizens of Hell will be 
able to endure thy company eternally! 

S. 

Lines on Kazi Majdiiddin Tatoil ofHamaddn by 
•• ^ ^ (Sj 3 — C-AJ^ 

*• j «V> 

^ hsM 4 i <.r j 3 c O 

Jf hi}^ LT" j-** J X 

‘‘ Not because the messenger of his fate lacked insistence did 
Destiny delay his death, but he is so utterly lost in the desert of 
error that Azrail cannot find the way to Mm in a hundred years. 
[r?\ of Prof E. O, Browne*] 

6. ( <i» (JJ a.A»j> ^ 

Ikp ^4 C-s-a-# C^Ia j y 

You are a wazier, and I am yom* panegyrist ; but yon have 
thought it fit to keep me without any token of your generosity^ 
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Entrust to me the waziership awhile, and say something in my 
praise, so that you may see what generosity is, 

7, ( ) 

•’ C^\ aT" I jA 

•• C-*“f c-lh 35 y J*Lai.4i!j 

•• d is** iC d 4 j* I j J 4i 

•* C,*« I Ctlljo ^ J j j^4*t ^j_ji I 

Yesterday niy horse said to me, “ There is no doubt that your 
stable is one of the corners of Heaven. There is not to be seen in 
it water, or grass, or hay, or oats ; — it is not a place for a beast, but 
one for an angel! ’’ 

8 ( ) 

O’J y Ji ^ .% axS C-cU.5 31 

• 4-»3 L ^ ... 3i ^ i-» cSj>‘ 

0 Moulvi, who art inflated with pride! when I salute thee, at 
least make a slight gesture, just sufficient for me to decide whether 
thou art alive or dead. 

) 

^3j-9 Ij jl ^lla> 

(3® j j jr {^3j^ j Ij \ ^ ^ 3^ (2)1^1***'* 

If the mismanaging minister of state affairs calls me an infidel 
it matters not— the lamp of his lie giveth no light. I will, in return, 
call him one of the true faith, for a lie can best be met with 
another lie. 

10. ( ^*1- ) 

--^l of ■■ ji 

cJjj.- fUr ^iji i_ia^ (5 *-^ ^ •'• Dljl * 

'A poet read to me a very bad Ghazal, saying he had taken eare 
to avoid words having the letter ‘ alif ’ in it. 

1 said to him, “ Yonr poem would have been highly artistic, 
had you avoided all the letters of the alphabet. ’ ' 
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11. (<jrU) 

On seeing a man with avert) hig nose, who loas engaged in prayers. 

-j'- ^ h " y 

Your frequent prostrations are not due to the requirements 
of the prayers you are engaged in ; they serve as pretexts for you to 
lay on the ground the heavy burden of your nose. 

12 . 

Lines of the poet Moulana Tooty [the literal meaning of whose 
name is— a parrot’) on the nose of the poet Badihi of Bokhara. 


c-— I _,r _j csV. 

Badihi, each of thy nostrils is a large cavern. Although it is I 
who am called a parrot, it is thou who hast a most wonderful beak. 

13. ( 

Lines to a patro7i, 

y 3 rX *• h ^ 

4jUj jJT" juw jI (2jIj 1 j U y jj 

C«M»U 4*>L9 ^ •• ^ ^ 0^ 

U j3i> U <9 *- j.t\ -A» w'j j^>l 


0 thou charitable one, whose generosity and gifts are our bait 
in the snare of obligation, we have a delicate complaint to make of 
thee, or rather, not of thee but of our fortune. What kind of wine 
was it that thou didst send us and thus madest us the talk of the 
town ? If that liquid can be called Wine, then, verily, our well 
is our wine-cellar ! 


14. ( iSj:^ J ) 

fb Ij jS^\3 o^''" ji>. j 

y flj Ij l_i’ 

When I mounted the horse of my mind to gallop in the field of 
satire, I called thee an Ass, and I repent of it: for I have libelled 
the poor animal ! 
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15. ( tS J:^ 'r''^ ) 

j~ 63 jj^ ^ ^ 

ail. > o' ••• ^ 

The alderman asked of a friend. “ As I am in need of an ass, 
from this herd of asses which one wonld you recommend me to buy ? 
He replied : “ The ass that is the biggest ” or the ass that is the 

alderman!” ^ 

[Here there is a pun on the word which means bigger , as, - 

well as, ‘ alderman.’] 

16. (i5 ‘ '^) 


aA oT •• ‘-5^=’' ^ 

Isfahan is a paradise full of blessings, and it deserves whatever 
high opinion you may form of it. All its things are good, but-the 
Isfahtoi is not wanted there! 


17. ( tSjij* ) 

U ji J. 5 J .3 j! •' ^ 

Though he has fine garments and we have only shabby clothes, 
we arc like the kernel inside the nut, and he is like the stone inside 
the date-fruit. 

18 . ( ub*" ' ^ ^ 

^l> ^ f 3 ‘je: ^ ^ y»: ^ ^ 

^333 J 3 J* I' ••• cM J 3 -^ y:-® ** 

If the Khwajah speaks ill of us, we do not scratch our face in , 
grief. We say nothing but good of him ; so that we both may be, ■ 
telling untruths. 

Another reading of the above lines is as under :— 

I J- os'* b'*. 

^33 3 I.* '•• C3^- j' jf'i 
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19. 

Lines of Shah Shuja’a on the death of his Ir other, who was his 

rival for the throne : — 

My brother Mahmood, the king who was like a crouching lion, 
was at strife with me for the possession of the crown. We made 
two equal divisions, so that the kingdom might rest in peace — he 
took the portion underneath the earth, and I the one above ground* 

20 , 

A lampoon on the poet ^ 

c^Sji iji ** V L.X4J j 

Night and day our master Talib is running after this carcass of 
the world. Perhaps he remembers not the maxim of the Prophet— 
‘‘This world is a carrion and he who hankers after it is a dog.”’ 

[Here there is a pun on the poet’s name Talib, so the last phrase 
also means “and Talib is a dog!”] 

21 . ( ) 

A \y* (l)b»I J «dlr y ji 

/, j» I 44 cili JS Im, J .5 AXmS' 

.'. \j, (j-: (Sjij ^ ^ V 

Thou, 0 king, art not aware of what I get for food and raiment ; 
why should I not, therefore, be loud in my complaint of thee? I 
am not the holy Ka’abah that thou shouldst give me only one piece 
of garment* per year, nor am I the sky that one loaf of breadf per 

day should suffice for me. 

* A reference to the covering of the Ka’abah which is annually presented by 
the Khalif on the occasion of the Bid of Pilgrimage. 

f d?hi»via reference to the Sun which is usually compared to a round loaf of 
bread* ' 
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22 . 

Qumi and Zahoori, two poets of the court of Sultan Adilshali 
of Bijapur, had each written a poem in imitation of the Mdklisan-uh 
^usrar of Nizami, and had been handsomely rewarded. Another poet 
l^ad a very poor opinion of the two poets, expressed 

it thus : — 

0*^ S jt! ^ 

0 King of the Deccan, excuse me for not writing in thy praise 
a poem like the Makhzan. Approve it not that for the sake of a 
cameldoad of gold I should have to my charge the murder of two 
thousand verses I 

23. ( J:--! ) 

dJi>- J\S\ 3^1 -** 3i3 4_ic 

Cil t>» Jj-A’l ^ ^ ** j) cilia- C.*— > 

Cill>- J cSl ** cill>. 

The corn that the Khwajah gave me this year was for the most 
part, if not wholly, earth. The ratio of wheat to earth was just 
that of the grain sown to the soil with which it is covered. The 
•earth consumes men [after death], but, 0 brother, I did not know 
that men can eat earth ! 

24. 

The civility of the people of Iran consists of two cups of coffee, 
and one “ Bless you 

25.* ( JO ) 

jkiA 4i Ij U c«i,^ jl 

ft* 3^ 

Lord 1 Prom a perpetual paradise Thou hast driven us into 
^ India. Since Thou hadst a place like India» what need was there 
for creating Hell? 
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26. 

c/ 3 i^SL .-. y_^>. 33 j 1 J 45^ (S ^ 

ao aify ^_^!:. 31 A tajT Cj 33 C-.C, (51 

Yesterday I saw the chaperon beating a dog with a stick, and 
the dog howling under the strokes, 

I asked the dog, Why did he beat thee? He replied, “ Be- 
eanse he cannot bear to see one better than himself!’' 

27. 

On a physician. 

(5 1 l*» 

^ J3^ ** ^ S' «3^ 3 ^ ^ 

(5 U^9 c^aj^ \ja t \j j>( S .>3^ 

The Angel of Death complained before the Divine Presence of 
the physician Asil, saying, “He has emptied the world of its people 
in these topsyturvy times. Either take him away from this occupa- 
tion, or put me to some other workP’ 

28. {Lines of ^ 5 :*^ on the poet j ) 

-xaL» jS' (2?! dIjAi (5Jr 

"^13^ 0 ^^ ^ •*• <Sy^ fl <^ 3 ! iSjf^ ^ 

Yesterday I said to the ignoble little Badr, “ Thou art not a 
poet. He who is of the class of poets deserves encouragement.” 
He replied, “ In every city I have hung up a poem,” Well, he who. 
writes such verse deserves to be hung ! 

[In pre-Mahomedan times, and later, the Arab poets used to 
hang up their verses on the gates of cities, to attract attention, this, 
being the only mode of publication then known.] 

29. ( \ c/^3 ) 

j-rl*h c^S i *• 

S' ^-hj^ Ojv •• U"l ' Y 

I went to the house of a wine-dr ' aiiu risked for wine,. 
He favoured me with a bottle, but like the letters of the word 
(wine) half of it was water ( -T). 
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30. {Lines of the poet V. on the failure of a campaign 
of the ruler of Isfizar against Ghiased-din Kz(.rf.) 

0 King, never again relying on the laggards of Seistan 
shouldst thou venture to wage war with the Iranians. The people 
of Seistan are naught but beards and mustaches ! Beware ! lean not 
thou upon felt and fibres ! 

31. A Welcome to Germany. 

By M. J. Kh. 

[Text and Tr. from ''The Press and Poetry ofPIodern Persia^^ 
by Prof. E. G. Browne.] 
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0 newly arrived guest of Persia, welcome ! 0 Germany, your 
place is in our eyes : welcome ! 

Persia is like a well-filled table with foreigners for guests; 0 
guest unbidden to this table, welcome ! 

Thanks be to God ! The morning of union hath appeared ; the 
nights of separation have come to an end; welcome! 

To take captive the bird-like hearts of your unhappy lovers, with 
the snare in your hand and the grain in your apron; welcome! 

Claiming to be the protector of Islam and of Muslims thou 
hast entered the gang of thieves; welcome! 

But since your competitors have carried off all that there was, 
I am afraid that disappointment ma 3 ’- be your portion ; welcome ! 

Islam was friendless and helpless; now a hundred thanks, it 
has found a guardian like thee; welcome! 

1 know thee well, 0 libertine of many spells ; the Devil sings the 
praise of thy cunning ; welcome ! 

Thy favour even embraces Islam ; we are unable to voice the 
thanks which are your due ; welcome ! 

Wantonly, with pretexts of College and Bank thou hast attain- 
ed thy secret object; welcome! 

32. ( \ ) 

jiAt U5 J, olc-T ^ 

..I 

No sooner does any calamity coming from the sky reach the 
earth, than it asks — although it be destined for some one else — 
Where is the house of Anwari T ’ 

33. ( cSjyl ) 

.5j3 5 ^3^ y 3^ •* <^1 jij cjS" ^ -u^ 

j.iS' :>j» 1 3 1 •• 3 ^ (Syfi j v ^ 

ad 3 1 * 

A friend said to me, “ Exercise patience, for with patience you 
can do your work nicely and quickly. Patience brings the water 
again to the rivulet that has been dry, and makes a thing better 
than it was before/ I replied, Even if the water returns to the 
stream, of what is it to the fish that has already died?’’ 
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34. 

\ ■■ -'l' Ciys: U'J C.:*- j.U-f' 

OjjJ: ^:-S 3 .; X " ^rpUj 31 hi-'T 

I said to her, “ Although your words are like pearls, why do you 
■gpeak mincingly with broken words"!” She replied, lou see tlief 
Very small mouth . that I have if I do not break tlie words, how- 
can they come out?” 

35. 







jJyl 1. \J 



U.» 


One night the candle said to the wine-flask, “ 0 thou, who every 
night adornest the assembly of the beloved, how is it that in spite 
of thy worth being so great, thou hast to bow before the cup so 
often?” The flask replied, “Hast thou not heard the verse (of 
Sa’adi)— ‘Humility com^s well from those of Mffh* estate?’ ” 

36. 

J 31 jj-i ••• d"'” 

31 --I eS-*. ^ ® ^ 

The rich man asked the Durwesh, ‘‘ How is it that I see you 
■after a very long time?” He replied, “ Because to me the words, 
‘Why did you not come?’’ sound far more sweet than the words, 
‘ Why have you come?’ ” 

37. ( ) 

j3I3^ jiJ ■■ os* c* 

Our prayers too will reach the heavens-*-"on the day of judg- 
when they are weighed 5n the balance against our sins*T 

Literally — “having exalted neck«” — an allusion to the long neck of the flask. 

’ t It is the lighter scale that goes up. The poot here delicately alhides to his not 
toeing a pray'erful naan. 
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38. ( ) 


^iy •* 4»_^i jjj ^3 


Since 1 have many times made and broken the vows of 
repentance, Eepentance complains of such treatment at my hands, 
yesterday the vow of repentance was the cause of my breaking the 
wine cup ; to-day it is the wine cup that is the cause of my breaking 
the vow of repentance. 


39 . 

" 0^ ji jjT i j. ^ 'S I 

•• -aA I* «3 ^ !3 

•• <51-*^ X i* h 

•• ^A L.I 4 3 jS' I J Oj^lAaw 

0 thou who wouldst dissuade one from cursing Yazeed and his 
descendants, on the plea that perhaps the Almighty might have 
forgiven him, know that if God can forgive what he did to the des-» 
pendants of the Prophet, He will surely forgive thee if thou hast, 
cursed Yazeed. 


40 . ( iSj^J ) 

3 1 ij^y J3 C*w 

If your humble servant waits upon you at long intervals, 3o 
not impute this to any lack of amity. I am like the bee, and my 
verses are like honey : better that the honey be near and the bee. 
far off. 

41 . 

^ iS“^* ^ S y 3^ *' (S 1 j (3^^ A® 

My lad, tlie pen of Destiny has allotted thee thy joys and 
sorrows ; if then sittest glnm and sour-faced, what doth Destiny care! 
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42. 

Lines by the poet Sulman Saweji on a black horse presented 
4o him by the King : 

L> •** W li* 

-AAL ^ DV?“ J •• ^ j\ 3 i *3 J oL*w 4;^^ 

j ^ 3"^ ^ *** ^’^*'**' ^ j f 3 jL 

«AJ»* ifc> j ^i *’ 3 } «A> C_^ J) ^ 3 1 J>* (--*«» I 

0 King, thou hadst promised me a horse ; about a king^s word 
nothing further can be said. 

They gave me an old black horse, than whom, in the world, no 
older black can be found. 

1 returned the horse, to exchange it for another in such a way 
that no one might get a hint of the transaction. 

I gave back the black horse, but they gave me not one of 
..another colour; verily, “Beyond black there is no colour”! 

43. ( ^^3^^ oW-* ) 

Further lines on the same horse, 

.(uUm-am' 3 o!.,??’ 3 3*. *** 3*^, ^3^ ’^3. I 

0^ Jt |*dy ^ *’ «AX<t3 ^ 3 ^ 3 -ci 

dW 45^*^! J, jjfs- •• ^ ^ 4^-^ j** 

J.y 3 *. ^*^^3 3 4 ^ »X4 31 

0 King, I had hopes, with thy favour, to ride on a horse tall 
land young, and fleet. 

But they gave me a horse that was stunted, and old, and slow— 
a horse not such that I could ride. 

He is like the reed-pen, a mount that is black, and dull, and 
lean ; and it would be ink-dark*folly to ride such an animal. He is 
thirty yearsfmy senior in age, land in sooth it would be impudence 
lo sit above one^s seniors I 

44 . ( ) 

^ ^3^ ^3i ^ S y <S3t “* l5^ 3 t 

When my Heart got scent of. thee from the morning breeze, it 
left me and went in search of thee. Now it has ceased to remember 
me : scent of thee it had, thy habit too it has acquired ! 
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45. 

iJ’jCs 3 >:> •• ■SjT i f'j- ^ 

i S J Jj fi ijiO -•• J _A-l9 3 ^Ij / 

For a hand like mine, that holds the cup and the goblet, it 
would be a pity to hold the Book and the Pulpit. Thou art a dry 
ascetic, and I a wet sinner: who ever heard of wet catching fire*? 

46. ( ) 


fiy iSj'^ * ‘^V’" j* " X 3' **. 

r^y isy y.y (O' •• ^ 

If I ventured to handle thy locks of hair, the action had a deeper 
meaning than what appeared on the surface. In the locks I saw my 
infatuated heart, and it was with my own hear t that my hands did play. 


47. ( ) 

ojjji: <tjli ‘ij is“^ y ji -c® ■'■ f ^ 

From my breast my heart has vanished ; whom should I accuse 
of theft? Except thyself none has entry to this house. 

48. ( J-*- ) 

“ The grapes are sour.” 

i j^_ C}\ j. ^ '• y''^> ^ 




When the Kazi is himself unable to partake of wine, it follows: 
that he should be severe on those who drink. He who says an old‘ 
woman abstains from fruit tells an untruth— the fact is, her handi 


cannot reach, the tree. 

— »;»:» 

In ike following 14 pieces physical defects, etc., are turned lo 
eompliments. 

49. 

ai y ^ 4' ‘y ’ t AA y jjijW jl 4' .J^ 

oA c-ljl J.’ •Jr^. ^3' y f'* /f. tS 

Imagine not that the verdure that has appeared on thy cheet 

has in any degree impaired thy beauty* In the garden of thy face 
there was a rose to delight the eye of mj heart but now it iS' 
^dorned with foliage also. , 


Mi-fire ia referred to. 
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50. ( } 

On a sweetheart who had short ringlets. 
jl j\ (Sf^ ^fS •* J. jl^C«4 

jV. ’* *^’*^ J>V. ‘r*'^ 

If the musk-scented ringlets on her Spring-like face are too 
short, wonder not. Her face is like the season of Spring, and her 
ringlets like night; and every one knows that in Spring the nights 
have a tendency towards becoming shorter. 

51. 

On a one-eyed beauty. 

X-S^ iiai. S'i < — C-liT .*. ^-157 (Ijt3 

The lady has one of her eyes closed for this reason, that the 
musket of her glances may not miss the mark. 

52 . 

On a blind beauty, 

(S3J £.-* ^ *** V-3 

That beautiful lady has so much modesty in her, that with 
neither eye has she yet dared to look into the face of any man. 

[A second meaning of the line is : ‘‘ The eye of no man hath seen 
the face of (ic„ has gazed on) her pupils/ ^ 

53 . 

On a squinting person, 

^ ^ ^ ^ 3 <3lj\ 

0 friends, beware of a squinting person, for his glances, on 
whomsoever they fall, divide him into two,^ as does a curved scimitar, 

54 . 

On a girl loho had a ' phulaV^ in the eyes. 

yka. jJ^\ a^. 31 ^^ 33 !; 

That pretty girl has the pupils of her eyes covered with ‘ phu- 
lah/ Another flower has blossomed imthe midst of her narcissus.J 

* An allusion to the belief that a squinting person alv/eys sees a dmbU image of 
stery thing. 

t A Hindustani word signifying a kind of ulcei: of the eye-balls. -The literal 
ffliftiiing of it is ‘a flower. » 

X ie., the eye, which is always compared to this flowen 
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55. ( {T^ ) 

On an attack of gout from which Khwajeh ’Nizam-uhMulk was 

suffering. 

J ^*a C-> 

j3 -A"9 j «X»^1 .*, JtJ.5 All j^Uei i3 C) 

If yonr heavens-traversing feet are suffering from pain, therein 
lies a mystery, the solution of which I lay before your intelligence. 
Pain is weary of being the constant companion of the heads of your 
•enemies, and so it has come to lay its complaint at your feet. 

56 . 

Lines of 'Nizami on a lady’s losing a tooth. 

^13 ^ *• erri ^ 

0 Houri-born damsel! To whom has the sky given the grain of 
pearl that it removed from your casket? Verily the sky has taken 
it to the ocean, with the object of showing to the latter that it should 
produce pearls like this one, 

57. ( ) 

On a damsel whose face was 'pitted with smallpox. 

3 ! *’* 0 W iS\ y 0^^ jo A*. S 

0 soul of the world, if on thy moon-like face there are star-like 
marks of smallpox, they do not hide thy beauty, 0 my moon, for 
the moon can never be hidden by the stars ! 

58 . ( yj ) 

On a lady who had pain in the foot. 

3J.3 31. A y X 

y c5^‘. ^:c'L 5A. yf»#3! •’* (3-* 

0 thou Houri-born charmer, if thy foot is paining thee do not 
. think it due to any disease, (from which mayest thou be ever free !) 
!I‘he pain is my pain, which feeling compassion for me, fell at thy - 
&et to intercede for me. 
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59. ( -A:- y.l ) 

On a lady having pain in the ear, 
y tfy JJ 3 j y 3® 

My soul Has come to the lips (i,e, is ready to depart) ow5ug to 
thy silent lips— -those wine-drinking mute rubies of thine. I have 
!heard that there is some pain in thine ear — it is rather the pain of 
my heart that has reached thine ears, 

[The underlined words have a second meaning — “ that thou hast 
heard of] 

60. ( •4’^ y. ® ) 

On a lady having inflammation of the eyes. 

^ 3 ® •’* *^^ 3 *’ ^ 

jki '‘*n jl *** (S3J ^ 

If the eyes of that Houri-born damsel have become red, it is not 
‘due to any disease, (from which may she ever be free !) Rather, 
she viewed her rosy face in the mirror, and it is the reflection of 
the face from the mirror that has fallen on the eyes. 

61. 

On a stammering damsel, 

*. At 1 j* j> ^ ^ ^ 42-«*** j 

-A» I J Ic ij ^ j\ 

If the words of that Beauty come slowly forth from her lips, 
.attribute it not to stammering ; the fact is, the words are reluctant 
to pairt from her sweet mouth I 

62. 

Sultan Takish Khan Khwarizm Shah once, in a fit of anger, 
knocked out a tooth of his favourite slave-girl. Later, becoming 
xepentant, he made amends by sending her the following lines:— 
^ ^ ^-z^y 3 (Sj^ y 

If from thy sweet casket a pearl has dropped out, thy rank in the 
galaxy of beauty is not lowered thereby. A hundred moons shine 
in the precincts of thy f ace—what if a star from thy Pleiades be less ? 
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In the following 9 pieces the poets slmo a daring tmconmn-- 
iionalism in religious ynatters. 

63 . ( > ) 

«*. 31 j 

i -xo I ij >0^*5 ^ «^L.« 

" i (.$ i ^ i J Cjj»; 

^ \j 3-10 

I drink wine, and my opponents on all sides exclaim, Leave 
wine alone, for it is an enemy of our religion/^ Well, since I know 
now that wine is an enemy of our religion, by God I will drink the 
heart-blood of the enemy, for this would be a lawful act. 

64 . ( ^ ) 

3^1 3 >. 3 ..l: , ... AAj^i. 0 :® J3^ jf 

You say that in Heaven there will be black-eyed houries, and' 
pure wine, and honey. Since this is to be our final lot, we are doing: 
but a lawful deed in worshipping wine and women in this world. 

65. ( y ) 

fl 31 ^ Ull* •A.ii 3 U Jfi 

1*1 C«*..)j3 * Ai» ^ ^ *• h- ^ * y ) iSj3j 

Into this mosqtie I have come from need, and not, by God, for 
the sake of prayer. One day I stole hence a prayer-carpet j—I have 
lost it and I have returned for another! 

66. (r'^y) 

Address to Ood. 

Am* h-lA> i-.M» I 3,;^ I •* A«*i*>M»> h -^b 

Am. •• Xji 

The devotee knoweth not of THy Grace as we do^. A stranger 
can know Thee not as a friend does. Thou hast said, “ If you sin 
1 win ctmsign you to Hell.” Go to! Tell this to him who kuowetB,' 
Thee not ! 
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67. J') 

Address to God. 

y J 3* ** C-— ^ y ^ 

y j cJiiaJ 0^ *'• ^MiaJ J***! C-^» y Ij 

A sinful slave am I — where is Thy Grace? Dark-hearted am 
I—where is the light of Thy Purity? If Thou allot us Heaven in. 
recompense for our devotion, this is but wages — where are Thy 
Kindness and Bounty? 

68, ( c^3b ) 

Address to God, 

(jt* ^ *** r ^ ^ j^{/^ 

j3t» fl» i 3 iSjf ** 3 0:^3 

In my path, in a thousand places, Thou layest the snares of 
temptation, and sayest, “ I will kill thee if thou steppest thereinto ” 
Not an inch of space on this Earth is without Thy lures; Thou 
seizest and slayest, and Thou callest me a sinner ! 

69. ( Cj-*' D’.' ) 

Address to God-, 

f’.J i j cr'r -» 

Thou hast made me a companion of Indigence and Poverty; 
Thou hast made me bereft of helper, friend, or associate. Such 
dignity is for those who are nearest Thy throne. Prithee! in 
recompense for what service have I been chosen for this honour? 

7,0. ( f y ) 

c-l* ij,* j 

c~»L« 3 ^ kT j ^ C.*"J » liT ^ ^ 

The thriving of the tavern is due to onr drinking ; the murder 
j(rf two thousand vows of repentance lies to onr charge. If I sm 
amt, what scope is there for Divine mercy? The manifestation of 
His mercy depends on our sinning! 
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71 . 

^y. i}r“ o* •• ^y. J*l cf ya ^ i o" 

^y. '**■* ij" ^ "' '^“’ *■’ ij" Jj'; O’" O' ij' 

I drink wine, and whoever like me is gentle and docile, holds my 
drinking as a trifling matter. In the Beginning, God knew of my 
drinking wine; if I drink not, then Divine prescience proves hut 
nescience. 

t- ic 


72 . 

( Jl^ ) 


cgijjl ■ 



0 cS 1 

ciDj" 





(- 

) 


fDjT 

«1 a«» yA 

^ h 3 

yt‘. 

rDjd 

cJ^ 




Q.“-“Tell me, 0 faithful lover, why have you brought to me the 
bouquet? Why have you broken the heart of the Bulbul, and 
why have you brought here the bud with wounded heart? 

lA.— It is not as a mere ornament for thy hand that I have brought 
thee this bouquet, 0 my sweetheart ; the rose was boasting of 
its loveliness, so to thee I brought it bound hand and foot. 

73 . 

( Jb*- ) 

j-i ^ 3 j lc» \,/* jf*h 

( ) 

I \ ^ y 0^^ (S* •• ^ 31 

L 3jf 3 ^ jT jy j 3 A y O'* ^ 

•rQ.“-0 thou guide of mankind, show me a way out of this difSeulty 2 
th^y say God was ere anything canie into existence;' if nothing 
e^Kisted, then wftcre was God? ’ ' 
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_Thou seemest ignorant of the very principles of religion. 

Know for certain that God is ubiquitous. What need was 

there for asking me the question about Him? Thou hast a soul 

in thy body — tell me where it is situated. 

74 . 

J f ^1 ^ ij CfiS iyOi 

•i-V. O’-' ^ yf. 1 j' ^ 

j 1 j j ^ j'i 

(v^»» 3' J <1^* ^ O’.' ^ 

A worthy man said to another, “ This point puzzles me muchi. 
that since nothing but what is evil originates from us, why did God 
create Heaven ? ’ ’ The other man replied, “ I too am in a perplexity, . 
but from an opposite point of view, viz., that since the Divine mercy 
and grace are so very great, what was His object in creating Hell ?" 


In the following three epigrams the first line, taken alone,, 
sounds like praise, hut the second line gives an opposite turn to the - 
whole. 

75 . iSM ' ) 

jid ^1 j*i- 1 jl j*. ^ a-i j J * y (**•“ 

Thine enemies are ever under the shadow of the Huma*~iot 
the bird hovers over their heads to pick their bones. 

76. <a1 I jujS* j) ) 

The heights and depths of the world all belong to thine 
enemies-"for sometimes they are at the bottom of a pit, and some- 
times at the top of the gallows. 

77 . 

The post of your enemy is as exalted as yours : yours is the 
throne and his the gallows. 

* A fabulous bird -wbose shadow falling on any one was believed fco bring biin 
prosperity. 
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78. ( ^ ) 

Parenthetical Asides. 

} Jj^ C,iS’ j 

p4. J •SjjT J •=’>! 

3 J isf J'* " -a^ j jt j- 

fS^. J A-l j1j» tj-; ••• rlj^. vA>5G ^ .2.-1 

j ■^ ^. ■ '■ J^. A.>^ i ^ ^1 aj I ^ j ^ 

Our Kliwa.iali has become big, (but with swelling!) ; he has been 
fully occupied, (but in pampering his belly 1). He was a host, (but 
as an innkeeper!); he provided me bread, (but for money!). He 
has exalted his head, (but with folly!); he has cleansed his heart, 
(but by sweeping out charity!). He is very ambitious, (but of 
unlawful gains!); he is very prodigal (but with his vices!). May 
he live eternally (but in Hell !) ; may he remain for ages (but in 
infirmity!). 

79. (i53I^J^j) 


un a i\eyro siava-yvri. 

ot** 3^ DW 

I* J.a\ jA» ^^•*} 38 

A Lam ^*8 3 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

J -xi'-Ci# ^ ij**0 

A 2f jS' ^ U-tai A 


Last mght when the world was darkened by the army of Zanzi- 
bar, that dark-skinned beauty suddenly came out from my door; 

With a face which would excite the envy of the moon’-“but at 
the time of the lunar eclipse, and with a smile on her lips like 
the lightning flashing from a dark cloud. 

Like the narcissus half open at midnight, with eyes downcast 
she looked very bashfully. 
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Her lips were like charcoal, but half of the charcoal like glow- 
ing ember ; her hair was like crabs, but short like the nights of the 
zodiacal sign of that name, [i.e., in June- July when the Sun is in 
Cancer.] 

- ^ 

In the following 8 pieces misers are the butts of the poets’’ shafts 

80 . ( ) 

3j h ^ ^ •• ^ jy 

Wlien I was going to carry to my mouth a piece of bread, be- 
longing to the Khwajah, the miser said, Oh, I shall die I replied^ 
'‘If you like die, if you like do not die; bat here goes the morsell^ 

81 - ) 

JL j/* ,1 j^'.y ks' " “^S 

i}\ 1* •• (JL# j| 4il>. j3 

Though the month of Eamazan is sacred and auspicious, its 
turn comes for only thirty days every year. In this man’s house 
the year from end to end is Ramazan (the month of fasting), and 
till the day of Resurrection his family will not see the succeeding 
.month, Shawwal. 

82 . 

ti *' 3 O^t ^ *** 1 j 

The Khwajah is a great man, and is possessed of riches and the 
good things of life, but these blessings benefit no one. His sordid- 
ness has reached such a pitch, that he cannot bear to leave the dirt of' 
his body with the keeper of the hot-bath, or his hair with the barber* 

83, ( cr> 

i *** y ^ y 45 J 

•^33^ 3 ^ ^ ^3^ CJ..^ "• 3^ ^3^ l 5 *’ * 3 ! 

0 thou, whose plate is black and cooking-pot white, the twain 
have lost all hopes of coming into contact with fire and water. The 
one never gets washed except by the rain, the other never gets 
warm except in the sun. 
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84. ( t/ ^ 1^ ) 

w-M*! ^3^ 3 ^la.« W.M i j c 

m0^ 

*JlJ 0^* cSiJj^ fj (3^ J-^ 0^* 

Our Khwajah^s cooking-pot is virgin in respect of meat, and 
Ms kitchen is ever free from smoke. Where he takes his meal, no 
crumb is left even sufficient for an ant. 

85. ( ^^jc* ) 

.5^ 4»«» Cj9 Onip*» .5 {jt*\ •• ^ 3 J wa5*** 

I asked of a person— ''My lad, how is it your father takes not his 
meals except in darkness?’^ He replied, “ He is afraid of the light,, 
lest even his shadow may extend the hand towards the platter/’ 

86 , ( ) 

2*^ Os ly I J .*. Jt J-^ I J 

C--** 3^ ^ l) 3^^ Jt 

mmt ^ 

^ !*• I ^ •• ^ ^ ijl jl 

cw j*sl| ji ^ (X® ^ •* jUtPf j^ jclS" 

0 Khwa jah, ©wing to thy niggardliness thy dinner-table bears no 
trace of the variety of victuals. Like the moon on the table-cloth of 
the sky, there is on thy table at nights only a particle of brea<lt a»^d 
nothing more. If any one succeed in partaking of that bread with 
thee— although I know such a feat is beyond human power— he would 
be justified in claiming to be endowed with miracle-working power, 
fox this miracle is not short of that of dividing the moon.'"^ 

P A miracle attributed to Muhammad,] 

87. ( ) 

jSamm (51 " ^ fS^ 

3! dV- ^ * t/V 3 

£)| Jj ^ ^31* if 

J ^jW J? .% ^ oixji 
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Yesterday I went to tlie Khwajah as a guest' ye booii-“eoiii- 
panions congratulate me! 

I sought shelter from the warm weather, a place where I eoiiM 
be protected from the heat. 

He himself wanted for the performance of his prayers a carpet 
quite clean. 

The servant smilingly pointed with his eyes * towards the 
kitchen and the table-cloth. 

[The kitchen was meant to be a cool place, as there never had 
been a fire lighted there for cooking purposes ; and the table-clotK 
could serve as the prayer carpet as it had never been soiled by any 
dish placed thereon.] 

88 . ( ) 

If a fool east a slur upon me, accusing me of being a reprobate,, 
men will not take upon trust, without proof, what he says of my 
depravity; but in the meantime, on Ms own confession he is a 
scandal-monger. 

8S. ^ <S ) 

j (S^ -^*3 J 

A fellow who, 1 believe, was from Samarkand, was drowning 
in the Osus. He was crying out and lamenting sore--** Alas for 

my cap and turban I’ ' : 

90 . cS^jl) 

Married Miss! 

3'^ ^ \ 65j***t 

^ j! j! ^ •* <33 ^ \ 

•XI-Sm ^ 3 3 ** '*^’“‘^"3^ 

3 ^ 3 if 

I* I i^j . 

8 
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A son entreated his father to help him in getting married. 
The father said, “ My son, do something else, but do not take a 
wife. Pay heed to the counsels of the people of the world, if not 
to mine. If you take a wife, you cannot get away from her ; and 
if you do not get quit of her, what will she not do ? Can you not 
learn wisdom from the life we twain, myself and your mother, are 
leading ? How much have we gone through, as you yourself have 
seen? Give up this notion, for naught is left of provisions and fuel. 
See, of fke heard of your father not even half is left 1 ’ ’ 

91 . 

3 (»:" ^ ^ 0^3^ (^3^ * J ^ Ci^y. -sy. •3'’* 

The garden is fresh-looking as long as it has a sufficient supply 
of water; and the friendship of friends lasts as long as there is 
gold and silver. 

92 . 

JoVs Comforters, 

^ S ^ J^J3J ^ •• j 

OlJ*' 3 31 J I 

3 Cf} ^3 ^ cy 

^ cy y 3 ^ ^ 3 1 _,!» j i >3 

j " y . *-> (3!.^ ^ ■'* ijy . Jf- J J® c5l-»»- 

My body has fallen into this condition, and the glib friends 
take their stand, like the pulpit, round my pillow and bed. 

One strokes his beard, and crooks his neck, saying : " 0 father’s 
darling ! To whom has this world shown fidelity?” 

Another begins with soft voice and melancholy tone, and draw- 
ing his sleeve across his tearful eyes, says: “ My dear friend, this is 
the way for all, and they have to go ; we are all travellers mounted 
on Time.” 

Another indulges in glib chatter, saying: “All thy Prose and 
Terse I undertake to compile.” 

May God, the Glorious and Sublime, give me health! You will 
then see what I wilfl^feig down on the heads of these hypocrites! 
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93. 

AiL> ^ J Aj tile j l> •• A^ Lj j\.* I J £' 

»bL* ^ jj ^ c--*! 3jl«/^^ 

It has been said that a man, in order to be respectable, should 
be master of some craft, or should be of gentle birth. Now, in onr 
own times, these qualifications go for nothing; the principal qnali* 
fication is the possession of gold. 

94. 

Money makes the man. 

M.S jl c^\ j3 *• JJ j \ ^3^ jJi/^l 

jjxS' j <Jdr \j JJ ^ 3 * yy (S^ •• ^ b jj 

AZS' j\ b JJ •* (3*^^ V 3t JJ ^ 

l;|j ^ \ JJ •• 0-1 Jslo jl^ JJ 

In these days men claim kinship with gold and silver only; 
they steer clear of a poor man, even though he be a brother. At a 
meeting, they make room for a rich man, however crowded the hall 
be already ; but a poor man is elbowed out, even if there be plenty 
of room. When a poor man salutes, no one even nods in reply ; but 
in bowing to a rich man they bend from head to foot. A rich man, 
be he an idiot, is held to be a very wise man ; but a poor man, 
however wise, is but an ass in their estimation. 

95. ( c5-u- ) 

The Detractors. 

^ ” uT^ 

y? ^ ^xS if <3^^ 3 •• yj j ^jj ^ iXXiS' 

^ X^ y. i Xf^ i *^^-**UJ ^ j 

^ ^ *• C — \j 

C— ! J* 3 j\^^ 3* ^.3^, •* Jk3J^ 

j J^blc^ •• ^ 3 J^ 3 
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I* Ui fj •• J *»!>' ^’^31 1 “ 

4 , t axS^ ij^ ui-lj o ^ i-«*« /. <0 L.^ di„ir *3 « ^ j 

^ Dl^ j j Xd3^^ •• j^Ji c3 ^ 3 1 cr' 

3 *• C-«»l J-i C-lw* -A» (Sj^ -AlXji 

jj j^>- «C^9^ j iljaiJj 4A*9 j •• 3 (Sj^ •^* 
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With effort yon can cheek the flow of the Tigris, bnt yon can 
never shut the mouth of the slanderers. 

If a man, not caring for the society of others, chooses a seclud- 
ed life, they revile him, saying it is all hypocrisy and deceit, and 
that he flees from mankind as does a demon. On the other hand, if 
a man be of a Jolly and social disposition, they can never believe 
that he can be chaste and abstemious. The rich man cannot escape 
their slander, for in their eyes he is no other than a second Pharaoh 
in this world. If a poor man is in distress, they attribute it to his 
perverseness and his ill luck ; but when a welHo-do man goes down 
in the world, of course, they see the hand of God in his chastisement, 
for, say they, ‘*How long was this exalted. position to, last? Is. 
not Joy always followed by bitterness!^’ When they see a man,. 
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Dnee in straitened circumstances, rise to afiSuence and power, thej 
gnash their teeth in envyj saying that this faithless world cherishes 
only worthless men. 

If you have your hands full of work, why then, you are but ^ a 
worshipper of Mammon^ ; but give up your work, and then you are 
professional beggar * and ‘ a miserable mendicant M 
If you speak, you are sure to be compared to a noisy drum ; but 
if you are silent, you are like a picture painted on the walls of a bath- 
room. Men of forbearing disposition are not, in their estimation 
brave men, and their forbearance is attributed to fear; but let these 
traducers encounter a valiant and headstrong man, and they flee 
from Mm, crying out that he is a mad man. 

If a man is abstemious in Ms diet, he is accused of hoarding up 
wealth for the use of others; bat on the other hand the man who 
partakes of choice and delicious viands is upbraided for being a 
glutton and a slave to his stomach. 

The rich man, who lives without ostentation, and dresses simply 
as befits a sensible man, cannot escape the swords of their tongue®* 
for he is called ‘ a wretch who grudges the spending of money on 
his own comforts.^ But were he to decorate his mansion and put 
on an elegant dress, he would still be driven to distraction with 
their sneering insinuations as to his having feminine tastes. 

If a religious man is not a traveller, those who have travelled 
hesitate to call him a man, for, say they, “How can one, who ha® 
never gone further than an arm's length from the side of his wife* 
be at all possessed of any wisdom, art, or craft? " On the other 
hand, the traveller too comes in for a share of their gibes, as being 
a distracted man to whom the fates are adverse; for, “ had he pos*' 
sessed but an iota of good fortune,'' say they, “ he would not havft 
been driven from city to city." 

96. C iS ) 

The Waps of the World, 

^ ** c^l 4 # jsi ^ 

If there is but one lancet in the whole of the town, it is sure 
prick the foot of the poorest man. Although the weighing-bitlaaee 
is said to be so very just, it always leans to the side that has plenty^. 
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97 . 

■5 j I 4" ^ " •s j I j j 3 ^ j‘‘ 

Jj)j 4t»jA.| ^ OljAl .*. t5j“> ,^3 

Whosoever has a^rse full of gold, is to all men like the light of 
their eyes. As the goldsmith’s son nicely expressed it last evening, 
“ A real gentleman is he who has plenty of Ashrafees.” 

[ol_,ii jg a, Hindustani word used here.] 

98 . 

A-l. c-k I.L j J J J li 3* J 

aA C-.1 jS j .s ji j ‘jjljJ (j-lJ Oj?" 

To enter the service of the Emperor of India, what you require 
is a good dress, a turban of gold cloth, and a garment of silk. You 
should have a belly like that of an ox, and a long beard. As for 
intellect and wisdom, sense and judgment, they are aU useless here! 

99 . 

tS 4 

Jd-f 

If destiny brings about the fall of a person, the whole world 
will trample on his head. When they see that Fortune has taken 
hold of his hand, they singing his praise, will place their hands on 
the breast ! 

100. ( tS -A"" ) 

cA— >J ij, Ij f yjj J ^ j:, 

0^ j .?'«■ (ijkji j <-C. 

Go not to the door of the nobleman, or the Wazir, or the Sultan, 
uTilftRB you have influence to back you. The dog and the door-keeper, 
both, when they see a stranger, rush on him, one seizing him by the 
BoUar, and the other by the skirt. 

101 . ( ) 

The Unruly Stomach 

^ i •* (SJ ^ ^ 

ji. jT ^ ^ ** 3 
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It is possible for tlie Ear not to bear thronghoiit life the sound 
of tbe tambourine, the harp, and the flute. 

The Bye can do without the sight of a garden. The Nose can 
bear to be without the scent of the Eose and the Nasrin. 

In the absence of a pillow stuffed with feathers, one can sleep 
with a stone under the head. 

If the charming spouse be not nigh, the hands can be taken in 
one^s arms. 

And if there be not at Hand a horse with a golden bridle? the 
foot can manage to walk some distance. 

But this Unskilled tortuous Belly has not the patience to put 
np with anything ! 

102. ( c5 ) 

The BooJdsTi Pedant 

^ i ^ Ij y D *' (3* ^ ^ ^ 

ijh *** p <» :>3* <3-^ 

I c— 1 ^ .. ^ ^Ip Ij j;4 

The more you lay up a store of learning the more ignorant are 
you, if you cannot turn it to account. 

A beast laden with a few books is neither a philosopher nor ai 
sage. 

What knowledge has that beast void of brain? And what 
Knows he whether on him is firewood or a parcel of books ? 

103 . 

The World. 

3 ^iy *• h ^ 

^ 0^* tj^i •* b i JW* 

dkj'H 3 *b’ •• jl)3J, 3 
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Our grievance against the World is, that wise men therein 
receive for their portion nothing but adversity and disappointment. 
The fools live in clover, while men of merit cannot obtain even 
a loaf of bread without a hundred thousand worries. 

The fool has a seat in the assembly, while the sage outside the 
door, with all his artifices to get admittance, cannot even approach 
the door-keeper. 

104. ( Dr-. d:I ) 

The Ways of the World. 

iSj ^ J3J cs i 

jt^ yry' *^3 ’• J3^ 31 ^ 

Ia ^ j*fi (3*1 3 •** ^ ^*^^3 3^ c*Mi**A«**j 

^y. ^ J J-'-’l cIIIaU- j^^tOuA ^ t J 

{Translation hy Prof E. O. Browne:] 

Not as I would, 0 Friends, the world doth go ; 

Of men of genius it is the constant foe. 

Though fickle Fortune trouble me, what then? 

Trouble’s the portion of all noble men. 

The sky holds countless stars, of which not one 
Suffers eclipse, except the Moon and Sun. 

’Tis the custom now that he who wants for wits, 

Ever above the man of talent sits. 

As on the sea the dust and rubbish swim, 

While pearls lie sunk in its abysses dim. 

105 . ) 

aj|j i-ijA (SJh* ^3-> 

djl j 03 , 4-^ ^ I J\ ••• j->U ^ J=> 

In these perverse times even , a dog is more honoured than a 
man howsoever worthy. 

'■ Being master of the pen brings no good fortune ; happy is He 
■wEp .is seiAster of the harp and the tambourine. 
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106 . ( jh ) 


The Foetus Luck, 


<Am> ^ ^ ** C.-^^ ji ^ l»5ji«s 

ji^ 0^ j} ^ 3® 3^1 ” ® Cs) 3^ 

D^j^l.*^ j-«*>>Ufi» 3 c?*! ** j>l ^aS^ 

I .*, c>-«/9 3 ^ ‘^Aij 31 

0^ 43" J*^ (3ii^ ^ •• 4/“^3 jiaS^ j 4j*'l>«*>l j>l |.s-*^uiC 

A2a (j}\^ j 3-» <^J ** *r'*^ 3J -^*^3 0"i <3^* ^ |»««-^ 

ji-iJ oi ^ r3^‘^ 0 ^ •' ‘-^j C)*) f 


Alas ! Owing to the spite of the malignant heavens, whenever 
I wished that an affair should turn out all right, it so befell not. 

Disappointed in the heavens, I said, “ This knot will be untied 
by the favour of the King of Persia,” but so it befell not. 

I said “ If the King has not thought fit to attend to the condi-* 
tion of beggars, at least the Minister would have pity on me but 
'SO it befell not. 

From the allowance assigned to me by the State I thought 1 
would be able to put my house in repairs ; but so it befell not 

I gave up all notions of building, and even of expenditure on 
■dress, saying this salary would suffice for purchasing two pounds of 
bread ; but so it befell not. 

I said “ Bread I can get through Divine Providence, let this 
'Salary suffice for expenses of coffee and the smoking pipe”; but so 
it befell not. 

I said I would go to Rai, but this sorry stipend allowed not 
■even of my setting out for Tehran ; so it befell not. 


107 . ( ) 

J 0'^'^. ^ ^ .Sj.A'1 ^.U- j jljt 

^ j 31 f ^ >“ k 3 ^ 

I have a grievance against the black-faced pen, that it has be- 
trayed my secrets to friend and foe. 

I said I would cut off its tongue so that it might become dumb. 
I did so, and lo ! it was more eloqu^t than before ! 

[Eefercnce is to the mending of &e reed-pen, in which the nib 
as cut with the knife,] 
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108. 

*2’*****^ ^ 3?* *** * ^ "‘ * * * ^ tSjf^ J? ^ ^ (S 

J?“ J 3 *• I '5^“' J>l ■Asji Ji 

In my honse, of things good or bad there is naught; except the 
narcotic hemp and a piece of rug there is nauglit. Of things that 
are cooTced, except schemes, there is naught ; and of things that are 
eaten, except kicks, there is naught. 

[In Persian, to ‘ cook’ a scheme is to mature it, and to * eat ’ a 
lick is to receive it.] 

109. ( ^33 (S 3 h^ ) 

Satan^s Baits for Men, 


h ci’ 01*^1 ^ 

0 3“^^ iXj 3 * ^ 


^3^ 3 (*:"* 3 33 

gll cJ^j\ j J^lb 

Ly*3^ C^V 3 3 33 tj*t 
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wk,MA C3 ^ •A*** t 

\j Ua:, ^1 jij.5^ 

C-'3ium (S3^ f ^ 

mX3* JJ .Al i3 Jl ® 

^313 < 5 ^* 3 3^ 

3lj^ j3 (3,^3 J33 "-^1 ^ 


J> J,4 I t>l3i C-i5^ 

-vd.3 3 J ^ 4^ k 

cJ^ j^Uai*^ I p.A|jj>. f'l*3 

jl (j^ct 3 j^ 

3y3 jj It ^\3J ^ C)3i^ 

D IaJ ^ "A.* j ^^josy ^ iJ**^ 

Thus spake cursed Iblts to the Creator: I want a mighty trap* 
to catch (human) game/’ 

God gave him gold and silver, and troops of horses, sayings 
**Tou can trap the people with these.” 

Iblis said “ Bravo ! ” but at the same time hung his lip, and, lihe 
the citron, became sour and wrinkled. 
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Then God offered gold and jewels from precious mine s to that 
laggard {in Faith), saying, “ Take these other traps, 0 Cursed One !” 
But Iblis said “ Give me something more, 0 Bountiful One !” 

God gave him dainties, and sweets, rich wines, together witE 
many silken garments, 

Iblis said “ Lord! I want more aids than these; I want to bind 
men with my strong rope, so that Thy adorers, who are strong and 
valiant, may not manfully burst through my bonds. 

I want another trap, 0 Ordainer of D estiny ! a trap to overcome 
brave men — a trap very craftily laid.” 

God brought forth Drink and Music, and laid them before him ; 
but Iblis smiled a half-smile, and was only half glad. 

When God showed him the beauty of women, which bereaves 
men of reason and self-control, then Satan clapped his hand and 
began dancing, saying, “ Give me these quickly. I have now attained 
my object.” 





HUMOROUS STORIES IN YERSE. 

1 . ( '* ) 

p A foolish Martpazi* and Ms Ass. 
jl 3 \ ( 5 ^*- •• (Sy^ 

*’^J>**' J (1) ^ i ** J J i (/^*^ 

j sO ’• J*^ 

Dljr ^ OhJ tjfO* ^ " OhA‘^.> i 

fjlj <1^ c—l S ** f->^!. iSjjy 

A foolish Marwazi went to the city of Herat, and took with him 
to the market-place his wretched ass for sale. The animal was lean, 
weak, and old, and was altogether in a sorry plight— with teeth lack- 
ing, hoofs worn out, and bones battered. A broker actively vaulted 
-over the back of the animal, and with a liberal use of the fist and 
the goad, made him trot. Then turning to the people, said he; “ O. 
ye merchants and wayfarers, which of you is going to purchase this 
steed that is active and young?” “Stop, my dear friend,” inter- 
posed the Marwazi, “ if such are his qualifications, I do not want to 
sell the animal.” 

2 . (J'^) 

The squint-eyed hoy. 

■x^ ^ Ij y J A Jj"! iSj—i 

^ D'ji c*^’ a* J* i/t 

J. ^ •• ^ gr* A 

A squint-eyed boy once said to his father : “ O you, who are the 
key of all locked doors, you have said that a man with a squint sees 
two images in place of one. Now, how can this be, since I do not see 
more images than there actually are? If what you say be tnm,^ 
•ought to see four moons “i the sky instead of the two that are therer 

3. ( t/ ) 

An old woman's love for Twr daughter! 

) iS ^ f ^ -i ^ iJ. 

a. 3 t 53 jj cjS o'ili; 3j^ yv tT y 

jjU JJiy y •• Jii.3 I ^yif Jl3 

* s.#. an inliabitant of Marw, 
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In the village of Takaw an old woman had a daughter named 
MoEsati, and three cows. One day the girl, who was growing bean- 
tiinl and tall as a cypress tree, became ill, being smitten with' the evil 
eye ; and the old woman frequently said to her, Slay your mother^s 
death precede yours!’’ 

It chanced that a cow, belonging to the old woman, put her head 
into a large cooking pot, while searching for some food ; and the 
head got jammed in the pot, like the legs of a man in quicksand. 

From the kitchen the cow, looking all the while like a devil 
from Hel], ran towards the old woman, who, thinking the animal to 
be Azrael, the angel of Death, cried ont deprecatingly, 0 angel of 
Death 1 I am not Mohsati ; I am hut a poor old woman full of 
troubles. If it is Mohsati whom you want, she is here, take her, I 
consent.” 

4. ( ^ ) 

Children's Prayers, 

«3 b 3 J ) ^ 3 Ai 

iSj •• ^ y* -^1 

j I a> jJSp O 0*1 

i ,*• «.i^(«AO C-i^ C-A*^ |i«vis«;4 

C-- -Sw tj'3® jy h» y 

*a>3 ’* J^l 

Some years ago, remote froip our times, there was a famine in 
Nishapoor. 'A schoolmaster was seen going to a place of worship, 
foiiolted by Ms pupils. A witty man asked, “Of what use will they 
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be? Not being endowed with wisdom, what will they say?” The 
■sehoolmaster replied : “ In times of such a public calamity their 
prayers would be useful, being acceptable to the Lord.” 

“Were this the ease,” said the wit, “ there would not be a 
single schoolmaster left alive in this world.” 

5 . (^V) 

How a hungry Bedouin Arab got his dinner. 
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ij ji *1 (C-i**^- 'C**-^- J 3 3i •*• O 

Jl ^ «ftt ^ c5i ^ ••* dl^3j3 I *^y*^ 
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^ 33 ^ J^\ p 3 ^ ^ 3^ •• c>3^ (*^ <3^ 4^Sj tSi *2-^^ 

jC c:-:i;:^, •'S^ 3y «;! ** ^ ‘^i.J ^ 
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cijC Ji^i c^/" 3 1^3-^. " •^•fj^^ j!^ *•-> D'jl 

An Arab who frequently traded between Mecca and Syria, once 
undertook a journey with the object of increasing his gains and 
extending his commercial knowledge. For a while he travelled from 
place to place, but in the end he had to return homewards, without 
having made any profit. After traversing the desert for some days, 
he reached a place that was within one day’s journey from home. 
From his girdle he then untied his wallet which contained bread 
and dried flesh; and the good man was just preparing to eat, when 
there appeared one of the roving Bedouin Arabs. The latter, at 
the sight of food, came before the former, made his obeisance, and 
remained standing. The Arab returned the salute, and asked him 
who he was, and why he stood there. 

“ I am a servant of thy house,” said the Bedouin, “ and have 
crossed the desert for thy sake.” 

“ Have you any news from my family? ” asked the Arab. 

“ Yes,” replied the Bedouin. 
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Well, how is Ahmad, my son, separation from whom has made 
my liver like roast meat?^’ 

Through the grace and mercy of God, the garden of his* 
beauty is flourishing.” 

“ And how is the mother of Ahmad?^^ 

Even better than Ahmad.’’ 

And in what condition is my mansion, absence from which 
raises my outcry to heaven?’* 

The mansion, with its elegance, has planted envy in the breast 
of Saturn.” 

‘‘ And how is my load-bearing camel, separation from whom 
makes me shed copious tears?” 

Oh, he is so fat that his back seems on a level with the hump.” 

“ And how is my watch-dog, who was in my eyes even better 
than a male lion ? ” 

“ He keeps watch, day and night, over thy threshold.” 

When the Arab learnt all this news he, with his mind at ease, 
took to his meal. He ate till he was satisfied, but made no offer 
of the food to the Bedouin; and began to put away the remains 
into his wallet. The Bedouin who was suffering from hunger was 
disgusted with this meanness. 

At this juncture an antelope appeared in sight, on the verge of 
the desert, and again rapidly disappeared from view. The Bedouin, 
on seeing the animal, gave vent to a deep sigh. The Arab hereupon 
asked him the cause of it. 

“ Had your dog been alive,” said the Bedouin, he would not 
have allowed the antelope to escape with his life.” 

" Alas ! how did the dog die?” inquired the Arab. 

He died of eating too much of your camel’s flesh.” 

And who killed my camel? Who is it that has thrown dust 
on my head? ” 

The good camel was killed on the occasion of thy wife’s 
funeral feast.” 

‘"'Alas! How did my wife die? ” 

borrow for the death of poor Ahmad made her dash her head 
against a stcne.” 

Woe is me! What was the cause of Ahmad’s death?” 

** Thj mansion came down on his head,” . 
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When the Arab heard this woeful news he threw dust over Ma 
head, and tore his garments, and immediately set forth on hia 
Journey homewards, leaving his wallet where it was. This the 
Bedouin now picked up, and made a hearty meal of the bread and 
meat. 

Stories from the Masistavi of Roomi, 

6. The sick man and his deaf visitor . 
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A deaf man was told by a better endowed man— “A neighbour 
of thine is ill/^ Said the deaf man to himself, “ Owing to my deaf- 
ness how shall I be able to make out what the young man will say t 
i 
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'The gentleman must have become weak voiced from illness.. But 
go. there I must: no harm therein. When I see his lips moving® 
I shall, by use of reason, guess what he is saying. 'When I say to 
Mm, 'How art thou, 0 my afflicted friend?' he will probably reply, 
am well' or '1 am hearty*' 1 shall then say, 'Thanks be to God! 
Tell me what have you taken for food?' He will probablj^ mention 
some liquid food or gruel. I'll then wish that the food may agree 
with him, and shall ask him the name of the physician under whose 
treatment he is. On his naming the man I shall say, 'He is a skilful 
leech. Since it is he who is in attendance, you will soon be well. I 
have had experience of him. Wherever he goes, his patients very 
soon recover." 

Thus the deaf man prepared himself for the visit ; but see how 
it all turned out contrariwise. 

The deaf man came to the bedside of the sick man and sat down 
near the pillow, rubbing his hand gently on the latter's head* 
He asked, “How are you?" “I am dying, replied the patient. 
“Thanks be to God 1" rejoined the deaf man. At this the sick man 
was shocked and offended, and said to himself, “What kind of 
thanfegiving is this? He must be an enemy of mine". The deaf 
man thought that something had gone amiss. 

“What have you eaten?’' was the next question; to which the 
reply was “Poison!" “May it agree with you!" was the wish 
expressed by the deaf man, which but increased the anger of the 
sufferer. 

“And pray, who is the physician that treats you? ” again asked 
the visitor. 

“He is Azrael, (the Angel of Death)! Now, get thee gone!" 
growled the ailing man. 

“Oh, is he?" rejoined the deaf man; “well, you ought to 
rejoice; for, he is of auspicious footsteps. I saw him but Just now, 
and asked Mm to give you his best possible attention." 

With these words the deaf man withdrew, rejoicing that he had 
sa|isfaetorily performed a neighbourly duty; while the sick man 
$aid, “This fallow is an implacable foe of mine. I did not know that 
iiis'v]beart ■ was so full of malignity* 
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7. (^Jj) 

An anecdote of Lukman (JEsop). 
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Luktaan (who was a slave) was regarded hy his fellow-slaves witli 
Hatred. Once the master sent his slaves to his garden to gather 
fruits for his dessert. The greedy slaves ate some of the fruits, an'd 
told the master that it was Lukman who ate them. 


The master looked frowningly towards Lukman, and asked him 
■what led Mm to be guilty of such an act. Lukman in reply said : “0 
generous master! Make a searching examination of all of us. Give 
us all plenty of warm water to drink, and then take us to an open 
plain and make us run — you riding on horseback and we following 
on foot. Ton will then see who is the evil doer, and you will with- 
ness the ways of the Revealer of Secrets. ” 


The master procured warm water for his slaves, and forced 
them all to drink it, and then made them run in the fields. This 
made them throw up the contents of their stomach, and the fruit 
thus brought to light by the water. Bat when it was Lukman ’s tom 
to vomit, there was nothing but pure water to be seen in the 
■quantity tliipwn up. - 
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8 . iijs'sS) 

The Soofees and the Traveller's Ass. 
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A Soofee traveller arrived at a monastery. He alighted and 
took his ass to the stable. The Soofees belonging to that place were 
all poor men and Durweishes, such as those of whom it is mentioned, 
“ Their poverty will end in impiety.” 

These people, through their moral deficiency, could not resist 
the temptation of selling the ass of the traveller ; so they took it 
slily to the market, and from the money obtained, purchased 
provisions and candles, which they brought to the monastery. The 
report flew from mouth to mouth, “To-night we sliall have good 
■feasting, dancing, and rejoicing. How long are we to have 
patience, and how long are we to keep the three days’ fasts? How 
long should we go on wearing wallets and going a-begging? We 
too are men, and we too have souls. At last we have this day of 
Fortune for our guest,” 

As for the traveller, fatigued as he was with the long journey, 
these preparations for a feast could not but be pleasing to him. 

The Soofees, every one of them, waited on him, trying their 
best to entertain him. One of them shampooed his limbs, another 
arranged his bed, another dusted his baggage, while another kissed 
his hands and face, and so on. 

Dinner was provided, and after that, dancing; and the monas- 
tery became full of smoke and dust— smoke from the kitchen, and 
dust stirred up by the feet of the Soofees, who were dancing in 
bcstasy. When the dancing was over, the musician struck up a lively 
tnne, and the refrain of his song was — “ The ass is gone ! The ass 
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is gone in which he was joined by the other Soo fees. They 
kept it up till the morning, clapping with their hands and thumping 
with their feet to keep time to the music. The Soofee traveller was 
also ■ infected with the wild mirth, and joined with all Ms heart in 
tile chorus of “ The ass is gone! The ass is goneT^ 'Wlien the 
excitement of the singing and dancing was over, it was morning, 
and the Soofees bade adieu to the traveller. The monastery became 
empty and the traveller alone remained. He dusted his baggage, 
and lugged it out of the room in order to have it packed on the 
back of his ass. He went to the stable to fetch his ass, but could 
not find the animal. Said he to himself--'^ The servant must have 
taken him to the drinking fount, for the animal bad not had any 
water last night/’ Presently the servant appeared, and the 
traveller asked him where the ass was, to which the former replied 
with the exclamation—'* Look at thy beard 

This led to a quarrel between them. The traveller said, **I 
gave the ass under thy charge, and now I claim back what I 
entrusted to thee ; give me back my ass,” 

“ I was overpowered by the Soofees who took the ass,” said 
the servant, *' and I was half dead with fear.” 

“Granted,” said the traveller, “that the Soofees took the 
animal from thee by force, thus bringing down misery upon poor 
me; but why didst thou not come to me to inform me that the ass 
was taken away?” 

“I swear, I did come to inform you of the circumstance,’^ 
replied the servant, *' but you yourself were engaged in repeating 
* The ass is gone ! The ass is gone / ’—with even greater zest than 
the others; and so I said to myself, *He is aware of what has 
happened, and shows his acquiescence, being a godly man’; and so 
1 turned back/’ 

** Alas ! ” said the traveller, “ the others were repeating the exr 
pression with great enjoyment, and I too was led away by it to imi- 
tate them. Imitation has been my undoing! May there be a 
hundred curses on that imitation! ” 

*** A pbxase Implying — How couldst thou, with such a long heard that thoijt 
l^t, be so stupid as to speak in this way?*’ 
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An old man and the physician. 
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An old man went to a pliysieian when the following dialogue 
took place between them :--' 

Old man — I am in sore trouble owing to my brain. 

Physician — The weakness o£ the brain is due to old age. 

Old man — Dark spots float before my vision. 

Physician — This, too, is due to old age, 0 thou venerable 
Sheikh. 

Old man— Severe pain affects my back. 

Physician—This is the result of old age, 0 emaciated Sheikli. 

Old man— No food that I take agrees with me. 

Physician— The weakness of the digestive powers is also due to 
old age. 

Old man— I am afflicted with hard breathing. 

■ Physician— Yes, there must be a failing of breath. When old 
age comes, it brings in its train hundreds of 
diseases. 

Old man— My legs are getting feebler, and I am unable to walfi 
much. 
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Physician— It is nothing but old age that obliges you to sit in a 
corner. 

Old man— My back has become bent like a bow. 

Physician — This trouble is but the consequence of old age. 

Old man— I cannot see distinctly, 0 sage physician. 

Physician— Nothing but old age, 0 wise man. 

Old man — O thou idiot, harpest thou on the same theme? Is 
this all that thou hast learnt of the art of healing! 
Fool ! does not thy reason teach thee this wisdom, 
that God has appointed a remedy for every 
complaint ? 

Thou art but a stupid ass, and with thy little stock 
of learning art still floundering in the mire. 

Physician- 0 thou who art past sixty! know that- even this 
rage and fury is due to old age. 

10 . 

A Schoolmaster and his Pupils. 
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In a school the boys were tired of their teacher, as he was very 
strict in requiring them to be diligent. So they consulted together 
for the best means of getting rid of him for a time. Said they s 
** Why does he not fall ill, so that he may be obliged to be away 
from ns, and we released from confinement and from work? Alas! 
he stands firm as a rock 

One of them who was wiser than the rest suggested this plan — 

He said : I shall go to the teacher, and ask him why he looks 
so pale, saying, ' May it turn out well! But your face has not its 
usual colour. Is it due to the weather, or to fever This will 
create some disquietude in him. Then yon, brother,” he continued 
turning to another boy, should assist me by using similar words. 
When you come inside the school-room you should say to the 
teacher, T hope, Sir, you are well/ This will tend to increase his 
apprehensions, even though in a slight degree. But you know even 
slight doubts are often enough to make a wise man mad. Then a; 
third, a fourth, and a fifth boy should, one after another, express 
Ms sympathy in similar words, till at last when thirty boys 
successively give expression to words of like nature, the teacher 
will have his apprehensions confirmed/^ 

The boys praised him for Ms ingenuity, and wished him success, 
and they bound themselves by solemn promises not to shirk doing 
what was expected of them. Then the boy swore them to secrecy, 
lest any tell-tale should let the miAtter but; ' * 
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Next morniBg the boys came to school with a cheerful appear- 
aBce, liaving resolved on adopting the foregoing plan. They all stood 
outside the school-house, waiting for the arrival of the friend who 
had helped them at the time of need ; ,for he it was who had originat- 
ed the plan ; it is the head that is the Imam of the legs. The boy 
arrived, entered the school-room, and greeted the teacher with, — 
hope, Sir, yon are well, but the colour of your face is very pale/^ 
There is nothing the matter with me. Go, take your seat and 
donT talk nonsense/’ said the teacher; but inwardly he became 
somewhat apprehensive. 

Another boy came in, and in similar words greeted the teacher, 
whose misgivings were thereby further increased. And so on, one 
boy after another greeted him, till his worst apprehensions were 
confirmed, and he was in great disquietude regarding the state of 
liis health. He got enraged at his wife— Her love for me is waning. 
I am in this bad health, and she did not even ask me what was 
the matter with me. She did not draw my attention to the colour 
of my face; perhaps she is not unwilling that I should die.” 

Pull of such thoughts he came home, followed by the boys, and 
flung open the door. His wife said to him : “ I hope nothing is the 
matter with you. Why have you returned so soon ? ’’ 

“ Art thou blind!” said he ; look at the colour of my face and 
at my condition ; even strangers show sympathetic apprehensions 
for my health.” 

'‘Well, I see nothing wrong,” replied the wife; “ you must be 
labouring under some senseless delusion.” 

“Woman!” said he, “thou art obstinate, Oanst thou not see 
the altered hue of my face, and the shivering of my body? Go 
get my bed made, that I may lie down, for my head is heavy.” 

The bed was prepared, and the teacher lay down on it, giving 
vent to sighs and groans. The boys were made to sit there and 
read the lessons, which they did with much vexation. They said to 
themselves : “We did so much, and still are we in confinement. The 
foundation was not properly laid, and we are bad architects. Some 
other plan ought now to be devised speedily, to get rid of this 
annoyance.” 

The clever boy advised them to read their lessons very loudly^ 
and when they did so, he said (loud enough for the teacher to hear) : 
^‘Boys, your voices disturb the teacher. Loud voices will only" 
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increase his headache. Is it proper that he should be made to suffer 
pain for the sake of the trifling fees that he gets from us?” 

The teacher said: “He is right. Boys, you can go. My head- 
ache has increased— clear out.” 

The boys scampered home, as eagerly as the birds fly towards 
the place where they see grain. 

The mothers of the boys, on seeing them back, got angry, and 
said to them : “ This is time for you to learn writing ; and you are 
■ engaged in play? This is the time for acquiring knowledge, and 
you fly from your books and from your teacher?” 

The boys urged that it was no fault of theirs, and that they 
Tvere in no way to blame, for by the decrees of fate their teacher 
had become very ill. 

The mothers said : “ This is all deceit and falsehood. You would 
not scruple to tell a hundred lies to get a little quantity of butter- 
milk. To-morrow morning we shall go to your teacher and ascer- 
tain the truth of your assertions.” 

“ Go! Godspeed you!” said the boys; “ and find out what truth 
•or falsehood there is in what we said.’ 

In the morning the mothers came to the teacher, who was lying 
in bed like a person very ill. He had perspired freely owing to his 
having covered himself with blankets. His head was bandaged and 
his face covered with a kerchief; and he was- groaning in a feeble 
voice. The ladies expressed their sympathy, hoped his headache 
was getting less, and swore by his soul that they were not aware till 
very lately that he was so ill. 

I too/' said the teacher, “was unaware of my illness. It was 
ihrough those a^s-eolts that I learnt of it. ' 

11. ( cs'JJ ) 

“ Please, Ma’am, it was the cat ! ” 
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A man had a wife who was of a very quarrelsome disposition, ■ 
of vicious habits, and of thieving propensities. Whatever the man 
brought to the house the wife squandered; and for the poor fellow 
the matter was past endurance. 

One day this married man, after much trouble procured some 
quantity of meat for an expected guest, and brought it home. The 
wife roasted it and ate it up, taking wine with it. When the man 
returned she was ready with a lame excuse. 

He said : “ The guest is come ; where is the meat ? We should 
spread a good repast for our guest.” 

She replied : “ The cat has devoured the meat ; you will have 

to go and purchase another quantity.’ 

“0 my idol ! ” said the man, “ go bring me a pair of scales that 
I may weigh the cat and ascertain the truth.” 

When the cat was weighed she was found to be about half a 
mun* So he said turning to his wife : “0 demure dame ! The meat 
weighed about a seer more than half a miin, while this cat also 
weighs half a mun. Well then, if this creature is the eat, where is 
the meat? And if this is the meat, where is the cat?” 

11 A. 

[The above story is also given by damy. For the sake of 
comparison of the styles of the two poets, Jamy’s verses are given- 
below ; — ] 
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’Tha mun of Shiraz -weiglM about 7J lbs. and of laphahan about 13 lb*. 
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of the house gave his wife one mun of meat saying- 

“vhiTe th; n.eat was ,et to be ,.ut iuto .be ■»., the cat snatched 

Tte '“alttf Immediately weighed the eat, who was found no. 

to outweigh the meat by a single drachm. i i ^ « 

In great anger, he smote his thigh with his hand, and address- 
in.^ the woman, said. “0 lady ! The cat was only one in weight 
like that meat, and there should have been an additional mun of 
the meat ’s weight. I cannot understand how two mtms cm become 
l"l If this is ths eat, whete is the mea.1 And if this .s the 
meat, why does it have the shape of a cat?’ 

12. ( efJJ ) 

The story of a game of chess. 
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Once the Shah played chess with uaiqaK, wno gave mm euemv 
mate. This made the Shah very angry ; so when Dalqak, giving the 
final c/iecfc, said: “Remedy this cftccfe,” the haughty Shah flung at 
him the chessmen, saying : “Take that for your. eUch, you rascal I 
Daloak bore this patiently and asked to be forgiven. The Sha 
then desired that another game' should be pUyed, but I)oor Dalqak 

began trembling all hver like a naked man" exposed tb the wintry 
<Wiad., ' ; 
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’ However, the second, ga,me was played, and the defeat of the 
Shah seemed inevitable. It was time to say 'cheeh’ and 'checkmate: 
when np jumped Dalqak, and running into a corner, quickly 
covered .!i ; mself with six blankets, from fear. Under the pi Hows and 
under six blankets he lay concealed to escape the fury of the king. 

“ AViiat is this?” asked the Shah in amazement. 

“ Check ! check! Remedy the check, 0 noble Shah !” said Dalqak. 
“ How ‘'“jii I tell the truth, except from underneath the blankets, 
to thee w in, art of a fiery disposition? It is thou who art checkmated, 
but as ;he shock of the checkmate has to be borne by we, I am 
obliged announce thee tlw check from underneath the bed 

eoveriBc-^:^ ! 

13, ( ) 


A thief and his victim. 
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A person who owned a ram was one day going along the road, 
leading the animal with a string. A thief came from behind, cut 
the string, and led away the animal. 

■When the owner became aware of his loss, he began to run 
right and left in search of his property. Near a well he saw a 
person (Ihe same thief) who seemed to he crying and lamenting : 
whereupen he asked him the cause of this lamentation. 

“ My purse has fallen into the well,” said the thief; “ if you can 
go in, ,apd bring it out, I will give you a fifth of its contents right 
wfUingly. My purse contains five hundred direms, and if you do 
the" favour I ask of you, I shall, immediately pay you from it 
^ane hundred direms.” , : 
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The man said to himself : “ This is the value of ten rams. If one 
door has closed on me, a hundred have opened ; if I lost a ram 
I get in return the equivalent of a camel.” Accordingly he 
stripped himself of his garments and descended into the weli.. 
And the artful thief quickly carried away the garments also ! 

14 . (^jj) 

The Musician and the Turk. 
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A musician commenced singing of Divine mysteries, in the pre« 
senee of a Turk who was rather flushed with wine “ I do not 
know whether Thou art a moon or an idol ; I do not know what 
Thou requirest of me ; I do not know how I should serve Thee— 
whether I should be silent or whether I should speak of Thee. It is 
a wonder to me that though Thou art not separate from me, I d» 
not know where Thou art and where I am.” 
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In this way he opened his lips for saying do not know”; 
and '' I do not know, I do not know was the burden of his song, 
Wlien this grew to a wearisome length, our Turk lost his temper, 
and seizing a club made a rush at the musician. An officer who was 
present, caught hold of the club, and said: ‘‘Hold! it is a bad deed 
killing a musician.’’ The Turk said: “ He has-been hammering at 
my brains with his endless repetition of the same phrase, and I want 
to knock him on the head in return.” 

Then turning to the musician he said : “ 0 thou rascal! if thou 
knowest not a thing, don’t be bothering us about it; tell us wliat 
thou dost know, and have done with it. Don’t prate to us of ‘ I 
do not know, I do not know.’ When I ask thee, ‘ To what country 
dost thou belong f wilt thou say, ‘ I am not from Balkli, nor from 
Herat, nor from Eoum, nor from India, nor from Oliina, nor from 
Syria, nor from Iraq, nor from Bardein, nor from Baghdad, nor 
from Moosal, nor from Turaz’? Wilt thou traverse such a long dis- 
tance of ‘nor this and nor that’? Just say whence thou art, an3 
have done with it; this is the place for cutting off superfluities. Or 
suppose, I ask thee to tell me quickly what thou hast had for dinner ; 
wilt thou reply-"" Neither wine, nor roast meat, nor vegetables, nor 
cheese, nor onions, nor milk, nor sugar, nor honey, nor dried fleshy 
nor gruel, nor lentils’? Just say what thou hast eaten, and that 
is enough! ” 

IS. i^ij) 

The Camel, the Bullock, and the Bam. 
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A camel, an ox, and a ram, while going together, found in the 
road a truss of hay. The ram said : “ If we divide this amongst us, 
the share of each will hardly be sufficient to satisfy our hunger. 
Therefore, let him who is more aged than the others devour this 
'fodder alone, for he deserves it. Let every one mention the date of 
his birth, and let preference be given to the oldest, while the others 
should give themselves to resignation.” 

On noticing their approval the ram continued : “ I was a 
contemporary of the ram who was sacrificed by Abraham in lieu of 
his son Ishmail.” 

The ox said : “ I am much older, for I was a companion of the 
ox whom Adam employed in ploughing.” 

The camel, on hearing these words from the ram and the ox, 
was lost in astonishment. He, however, without losing any time on 
words, lowered his head, picked up the truss of hay, and held it 
high up in the air. Then said he : “ I do not think it is necessary 
for me, who have such a big body and such a long neck, to mention 
my age; for every one knows that I, with this body, cannot he 
younger than you.” 

16 . ( ) 

The Jeio, the Christian, and the Mahomedan* 
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A Jew, a Maliome'dan, and a Christian were eompanions in a 
journey. When the three reached a halting stage, soiB^e one brought 
them a dish of Hcdtoih as a present. The Mahomedan was hnngry, 
owing to his having kept a fast, but the other two haci their 
■stomach's full 
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It was time for evening prayer when the Halwa arrived, and 
the Mahomedan was ravenously hungry. The other two said : We 
have no appetite to-day, let us lay by this dish for to-morrow. 
To-night we should have patience, and to-morrow we may eat this 
food.'^ The Mahomedan said : ‘‘ Let us rather eat the food to-day, 
reserving patience for to-morrow.’’ Then they said, “By this ruse 
you want to eat it up all alone? ” He replied: “Friends, are we not 
three men? Since we cannot agree, let us make a division of the 
food, and let every one according to his wish either consume Ms 
share or lay it by,” The two said, “ Give up that notion, we 
approve not of such division/’ 

Their intention was to make tlie Mahomedan feel miserable, 
and to have him pass the night on an empty stomach. He could 
not help bathe resigned, so he said: “Hearing is obeying, 0 my 
masters ! ” 

Then they slept for the night ; and when they awoke in the 
morning they began to make their toilets. One of them said: 
“ Let each of us relate his dream of the previous night, and who- 
soever had the best dream should eat the Halw&; the worthy man 
should receive the share of the unworthy. -’ , 

Then the Jew began to relate how his soul had roaix about 
at night. Said he: “ I met Moses on the road” — the wolf ^ces the 
sheep in his dreams — “ and I followed him, and reached the Mount 
Horeb, and we were all immersed in a flood of light. Again, I saw 
some wonderful angels who seemed to have their bodies made of 
snow. There was another group of assistant angels who seemed 
made all of fire.” 

The Christian then began to speak, saying, “ Messiah appeared 
to me in my dream, and I went with him to the fourth Heaven, 
wherein is the centre and orbit of the Sun.” 

The Mussulman then said : “ Friends ! To me, in my dream,, 
appeared Mustafa, the lord of my soul, and he said to me: ‘ One of 
your companions has gone to Mount Horeb with him who talked 
with God (ie,, Moses), and is deeply engaged in the game of Divine 
love; while the other has been carried to the fourth Heaven by 
Jesus, the Lord of conjunction.'**' 0 you who have been left 
beMnd, and have seen affliction ! get up and eat the IIalw& that ia 
kept for future use/ Then I in obedience to the order of this: 
'Prince of the world, did Justice to the dish of IlaJiDti and N&nV^ 

* i.6., fortun^ite piawefeary conjunction at the time of birth. 
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The others exclaimed : “0 yon greedy blockhead ! Have you 
eatcii up all the Halwa made of dates and butter! 

He replied: ^‘When I was ordered so to do by the Prince 
whose command is binding on all, who am I that I should disobey? 
You, Jew, will you disobey the order of Moses whether it be 
agreeable to your wishes or not! And you, Christian, will you 
disregard the commands of Messiah whether they appear to you 
good or bad! How could I then be slow to obey the best of 
prophets! I ate the Halwa, and at this moment, T am happy ! 

Then they said to him: “ We swear, it was who saw the 


right dream— a dream that was a 
dreams seen by usY 

hundred times better than 
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A Qazwini went to a barber (a tattooer), and said, Perform 
tattooing on me; dome this favour/^ The latter asked, What 
figure should I mark, 0 hero?’’ He said, “Let it be the form of a 
terrible lion.” “On what part of the body should I make the 
mark?” asked the barber. “ Let the marking be on my shoulder- 
blade,” said the man. 

When the artist began to puncture with the needle, the shouldeiT" 
blade felt the pain of the process. The athlete cried out, “ 0 worthy 
man, you are killing me ! What figure is it that you are marking?’^ 
*‘The lion, of course, as you asked me to do!” said the artisL 
« what limb of the animal are you making a beginning? ” 
asked the man. “ I have begun with the root of the tail,” replied he* 
Oh, give that up, dear man! The tail and tail-root have deprived 
me of breath; the beast’s tail-root has held my lungs in a crushing 
grip! 0 lion-maker, let the lion be without a tail, for my heart it 
sinking with the pricks of the needle,” said our hero. 

The artist began pricking in another direction, without respect^, 
or sympathy, or pity. The man roared out — “ What organ of the lion 
is it now?” “This is the ear, good man,” said the other. “Lei 
the beast be without ears, 0 wise man,” rejoined the man ; “ give 
up the ear and cut the matter short.” 

In another direction started the artist his puncturing, when 
again the Qazwini screamed out — “ What organ now is it in thk 
third direction?” The other said, “This is the belly of the lion, 
dear sir.” “ Let the lion be without a belly ! ” rejoined our hero; 
“ why should this wretched thing have a belly at all? ” 

The artist forthwith dashed the needle to the ground, saying--^ 
“ Has such a thing happened to any one in the world 1 Who ever 
beheld a lion without tail or head or belly? Such a lion even God 
himself has not created! ” 

18 . (c/jj) 

Nice Quarters. 
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A stranger was hurriedly looking for a house; a friend took 

him to one that was dilapidated. 

Said he, “ If this house had a roof, you would have a dwellmg 
nearmyowL Your family also would be comfortable if it had 

another room in it.” _ _ _ j, » • 

The stranger answered, “ Yes, to be in the vicinity of^ frien s 

is pleasant, but, my dear friend, one cannot dwell in If 1 ’ 

19 . ( ) 

The Catchpole and the Ineiriate. 
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'A Muhtasib (police officer) at midnight reached a place, where 
he saw a drunken man lying at the foot of a wall. He said, 
“Hallo ! You are drunk ! Tell me what you have drunk.” He 
answered, “ I have drunk this which is in the jar.” He said, 
“But tell me wKat, after all, is in the jar.” He answered, “The 
very thing that I have taken.” 

The Muhtasib said, “This is quite obscure. What is it that you 
iave drunk? ” The man answered, “ That which is hidden in the 

jar.” , 

The question and answer was like moving in a circle, ine 

Muhtasib stuck in the mire like an ass. 
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The Mulitasib said, “ Come, say ‘Ah’.”* The drunken man 
uttered ‘ IIoo Hoo’* in response. 

He said, “ I told you to say ‘Ah’ and say ‘ Hoo’.” The man 
rejoined, “ I am joyous and you are giving vent to the sound of 
grief. ‘Ah’ proceeds from pain and from the grief of injustice ; the 
‘ Hoo Hoo’ of the wine-drinkers is from joyousness.” 

The Muhtasib said, “ I know not this. Get up! G-et up ! Do not 
be a wiseacre, and do not bandy words.” He replied, ‘‘Go, what 
relation is there between you and me? ” 

The Muhtasib said, “You are drunk; get up, and come to 
prison.” The drunken man said, “ 0 Muhtasib go, leave me alone. 
How can one obtain anything as security from a naked man? Had 
I, indeed, the power to go, I should have gone home, and then how 
should this have come about? ” 

20 . i 

The Fool JoohLf 
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A boy was bitterly lamenting and beating his head before his 
father’s bier, saying : “ 0 father, to what place are they, then, 
taking you, to put you under the earth ! They are taking you to an 

In Baying ‘Ah’ (which also means ‘a sigh’) there is exhalation of breath 
which might reYcal the drink one has taken, ‘Hoo Hoo’ is expressive of joy* 
^ Hoo’ also means ‘He and is a name of God. 
t A celebrated jester among Arabs. 
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abode that is narrow and wretched, wherein there is no carpet or 
mat; neither lamps at night nor windows'^'; neither smell nor 
oi food. Neither has it a door in good condition nor is there a wa,y 
to the terrace, and there is no helping neighbour nigh yoo.^^ 

In this fashion he was enumerating the particulars of the 
place, whilst he shed bitter tears from his eyes. 

Joohi said to his father, G worthy sire, by Allah, they are 
taking Mm to our house I The father said to Joohi, “ Doii^t be a 
Sooli '' He rejoined, “0 father, hear the indications. These that he 
has given one by one apply to our house, without any doubt or 
deceit : no mat, no lamp, no food, no door in good condition, no 
court, no terrace ! ” 

21. (From 
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One midnight a person with his loud cries awoke the sleeping 
neighbours. He continued his vociferations in tones loud as those 
of Israfil’s trumpet, and those who were sleeping far and noarjump- 
ed out of their beds. He kept crying out: “ Thief! Thief! This 
pimp is stripping my house of everything ! 0 neighbours ! come 

* The expression separately as jjj J would also 

mean, * nor bread in daytime.’ 
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and help me : my life and my property are in danger ! Come soon 
that he may not escape 1 If you eome late, he will murder me ! ” 
The neighbours came there with lights in their hands and col- 
lected round him as moths round a candle. They searched in every 
nook and corner of the house for the thief, but not the slightest 
trace could they find of him. They then asked him : “ Have you 
seen the thief yourself?” “No,” said he, “Then, have you heard 
any noise made by the thief ?” “No.” “Well, then did you dream of a 
thief? What else could have put that idea into your head? ” “ I have 
often heard it said,” replied he, “ that when a thief enters a house, 
he is cunning enough to put on shoes of felt, so that his footsteps 
may make no noise. As I did not hear any sound of footsteps, I 
was convinced that there was a thief in the house, for how could 
the silence be otherwise explained than by the thief having put 
on felt shoes? ” 

22 . ( 

The BumpJcin and the Pumplcin. 
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By the vicissitudes ol fortuue a Kurd left his mountain and 
forest, and came into a city. The city appeared to him full of noise 
and tumult, and the jostling of the crowds of people bewildered 
him. There were some who were pushing their way from the 
inside to the outside, while there were others who from outside 
were trying to get in. There were some who from the right turned 
to the left, while others were endeavouring to go from the left to ■ 
the right. 

The poor Kurd, on seeing this state'of affairs, chose a corner 
remote from the centre of traffic. 

Said he to himself, “ If I mingle with the crowd, it is very 
likely that I shall lose myself. Unless I prepare for my identification 
a distinguishing mark, how shall I be able to find myself again? ” 

He happened to have a pumpkin in his hand, and this he tied 
to his leg by way of identification, so that if he were to get lost in 
the city and in the lanes, he could, by seeing the pumpkin,' assure 
hi I! elf of his identity! 

shrewd man at once guessed what was passing in his mind, 
and followed him till he came to a place where he went to sleep. He 
forthwith untied the pumpkin from the Kurd’s leg, fastened it to 
Ms own, and lay down to sleep. When the Kurd awoke he saw the • 
pumpkin tied to the leg of some one by his side. He bawled out, 

“ Get up, 0 thoudnebriate ! thou that art the cause of my bewilder- 
ment ! I know not for certainty if this body is myself or thou 1 If 
it is myself, how came the pumpkin to be on thy leg? And if it is., 
thyself, where ami, and who am I? I seem to be of no count— 
what am I ? ” 

23 . ( jlJac ) 

The Wisdom of the Witless. 
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A crazy man passing along a road saw an ass^s head put up in 
a kitchen-garden. He enquired: “Since the kicking ass lias died^ 
why is his skull here on the pole? The people replied, “ 0 inqui- 
sitive one ! It is thus put up that it may ward off the evil eye ” 

When the daft man learnt this, he said, “ Ye parcel of idiots ! 
If this ass had been alive, he would have laughed excessively at this 
lolly of yours. Pate has endowed you vvdth asinine brains, which 
is the reason v/hy you have thus put up an ass Is skull. Tlie beast, 
when alive, could not ward off the blows of the stick from his back, 
and now when dead, how can he ward off the evil eye? ” 

24. The Miisalman caught tippling. 
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Somewhere near Eai there was a Musalman, who was caught 
drinking wine with a Magian in the month of Eamazan. The magis- 
trate came up in high dudgeon, and ordered that both should be 
elain. The Magian spoke out : “ This is not according to the Law. 
To me fasting and feasting are alike. I pay the poll-tax (for being 
allowed to follow my own faith), and why should you use harsh 
words against me ? Your Jurisdiction in such matters extends over 
only those who are of your own religion.’^ 

It was, therefore decided that the Magian should be let off. 
The Musalman saw that they were a set of egregious fools, since 
they let off a Magian and were ready to kill a Musalman. He there- 
fore said facetiously 0 ye people! Is it a crime that I am a 
follower of Islam? If this be your plea for killing me, I declare 
.smyself to be a Magian, nay, a Magian of the seventieth generation ! 





PLAY ON WORDS AND MACARONIC VERSES. 


In the folloioing six couplets, the first and the second ners&s 
read the same, hd have different 'nieanincjs. 

1 . 

jl; y jl fjl jl; tSjlj y jl fjfjW’ 

I wilt not harm you if yon do not liarm me ; I will linmbie 
myself if you dispkiy gracefulness. 

) 

'O'® jJj ^ ^ ;_> 4 j\j Jl ^>-1 48 *6^ 

Who was he that did not weep for my miserable condition, on 
seeing the wretched plight I am in? 

3 . ( ^}j ) 

f jK" --I j;- Jj Olj ••• J 

That is one kind of yy' that eats mankind, and that is another 
kind of that mankind eat. 

[j:f> in the first verse means ‘a lion\ and in the second verse 
‘milk/] 

4 

y jl y ji y^ 

When yon become His (ie., God^s) everything becomes yours ; . 
when yon turn from Him, everything turns from yon. 

5 . ( 3j*^^ ) 

^5" Uj a» j 3 jj 

0 gold-giver, talk of money-bags; give gold, and leave off bad 

talk. 


6 . ( 3j^ jfl ) 

Aisj- y jt ^ C<<*M J y jjtts 

Tour verses are fluent: recite better every time. Your verses 
are like a mine, showering purer gems. 
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In the following six specimens^ instead of whole lines, some 
expressions are repeated but with different meanings. 

7. 

It is better to take food with one’s companions. Fie ! if your 
food you eat alone, 

8 . 

Never indulge in tormenting the hearts (of people), but, 0 my 
heart! weep thou at times. Tormenting the hearts (of people) is 
not good, 0 my heart ! weeping is good. 

9. 

Alas ! In your country there is no love for the Beloved, and 
he that has love for the Beloved is not in the country. 

10 

j! jdC 

Give up illusory Love, for to real lovers renunciation is better 
than having a sweetheart. 

11 . 

■- 31 y 31 

•■• f'Js^ y5‘->‘- j* Ciysy\ 

When we are far from thee, life too is far from us ; when we 
meet thee, then we enjoy the fruits of life. 

12 . ( ) 

j“'. fy^ j“‘. j*" 31 cj* y^y. t.-j' 

'At the time of my last breath my Joseph returned from his 
journey. My existence came to an end when my life (Le., the 
beloved) came to my head near the pillow). 
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In the following six pieces ike poets make a pun on the word 
>. which means ‘ the pupil of the eye’ as well as people . 

13. 

.. j;( oaUl yt; j* 

• jj\ .pi yj J f ai a*|ji 

The eyelashes are like two armies opposed in battle array, but 
they will not fight since men have intervened as peacemakers. (Or 
— since the pupils are between them.) 

14. ") 

I do not want you to have a place in mine, eyes, for here too 
you would be in the midst of men ! {Ox— within the pupils.) 

15. 

^ Isri k 

J.\ J.,jS iJ J._ 

My child-like tear, in spite of being born of worthy people (or 
—born of the pupils), at first rushed on my face, and then caught 
hold of my collar. 

16. ( la# h- ) 

... .2—. I ^ 

The pupils offmy eyes are sitting in blood {i.e., are bloodshot); 
■with weeping. See what is the condition of the people {ox— condi- 
tion of the pupils) who are yearning for thee. 

17. ( ) 

^ 

Every tear-drop, that falls from my sorrowing eye, is a child 
that flies /?'om tfe society of people. (Or — from the society of the 
pupils.) 
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18 , ( ) 

DV‘ 3i ^ V 

I lodged tliee in mine eyes to hide thee from men. I knew not 
that there too thou wouldst be in the midst of men ! (Or— m the 
midst of the pupils.) 



19 . (^bAj^fl) 
f*’3 ^ 0^ **• 

I do not take ‘Bhang’; bring wine. I do not play on the harp; 
bring a flute. 

[The underlined Persian words when written in a connected 
form and jb jU also mean 'do not bring it] 

20 . 

•^-^1 c’. ^ ^ rf. f‘.b^ ‘'tJ^ y j. 

When sleep overtakes me while I am weeping for your absence, 
I see a dream that I am carried off by a stream (of tears). (Or—/ 
see that sleep is the cause of my disgrace) 

21 

{jf 3^' 3i Ij 

Chtkf^ yf" •3j^» 4 a ***«» ^ f *• ‘^•"*->>' is J)l ^ 

On the battlements of the castle of the king, who called him- 
self Halakoo, and the slightest gesture from whose eyes and eye-* 
brows was law, I saw a ring-dove sitting, who was uttering its cry 
of ‘coo-coo.’ (Or — who was saying 'Where is he ? Where is heV) 

22 

*** Ojjr*^ c*4*.-a 

«rUM[ Lyjfl \ 

No one in the world possesses the magnanimity of the needle, 
who in spite of its narrow-mindedness.^ draws a veil over the 
faults of manJcind^ {Ox-^who in spite of its having a small 'eye\ 
m§nds rents in the dress of people^ covering their nafkedness) 
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23. 

(Sj^ \ •• iS y c5 -*-***^ 

^Sa’adi! thou art a stranger in this country ; to 

any one, for the Gtijratees icill strike yon. (Or — do not tell any 
one that the Gujratees are effeminate.) 

24. 

Oljl OOji y i y 

Sa’adi! you are a jeweller, and your words are pearls, but 
you will have to sell them cheaply in order that the Gujratees 
may huy them. (Or — for the Gujratees are assesf) 

25. 

A horse-dealer once wrote to Asad-ullah Khan:— 

0 (S\ -A** (2)*! 3 p-***! 

A horse has been purchased from me, and now it is returned 
to me. 0 Khwajah, is this the system of V'^r chase in your country t 
(Or — are there such asses to ie met icith in your country?) 

The following was the reply sent :— 

(j* ^ i A j 0)^4 

We ourselves neither buy nor sell. Those who iuy, do it for 
the sake of selling again. (Or — they are asses who sell.) 

26. 

^ I Ir i-j ^ *’ ji J J3J 

Day and night I ask this boon from God that your head may 
ever remain crowned. 

[If the last word J 1 be read separately, thus — the 
meaning is quite altered— Da?/ and night I ask of God that your 
head may crown the gallows.] 

27. 

Vi •“ U 

We kissed your door (i.e., threshold) a thousand times. There 
was no one at your door except myself. (Or— IFe kissed your 
mother a thousand times. None hut myself is your father.) 

* This Sa'adi ia Sa’adi Deccani, not the celebrated poet of SMraz. 

11 
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28. 


✓ xlie poet 'Aqil Khan once said to the poetess Zeb-Bn-iiisa 
f®"! ir*” 'I want patties of gram-flonr. ’ Her reply was 
j 3 U ji ‘Q-et them from our kitchen/ 


Now both the request and the reply have a deeper secondary 
meaning. is the word without the prefix 

i.e.5 y, or Mss, which was what the poet really wanted. And 
Zeb-un»nisa/s reply (taking the words h and as forming one 
word) also means-"‘Get it from the kitchen wenches of thy mother! 

29. ( ) 

•'* Cf ^ S ^ 


Turkish is the tongue of that fairy, while Turkish I know not. 
How charming would it be were her tongue in my mouth ! (Or — if 
I could speak her language!) 

30. (Jltl) 

Although I am but a tyro injove- matters, I have wept so much 
that I can wash my hands with tears. (Or—I have wept so much 
that I have hopelessly lost my eyes.) 

31. 


A Kdzi who had observed a fast, went to a garden, and ate 
mulberries ; but the fast of the Kazi was not broken. 

[The play here is on the Persian word for mulberries, which is 

as well as *^yf ^ . So the first part of the second verse also 
means, ‘The Mng ate mulberries,^ and of course the fast of the 
Ki>zi was not broken.] 

32. ( t£ sUji-l j :*) 

ut' jA.® A,* ^ ... 

■«x_A ^ ^ •*- c-^S" Y iSj^ 

A person came from Jurjdn to our city, and went about trying 
to become a K4zi but the minister was not willing to make Mm 
one. So be gave to the minister an ass, as a bribe, and thus got the 
post. Had there not teen an ass, he tcould not have tecome a 
Kazi. {Ox— had he not teen an ass, he would not have tecome a 
Kazi.) 
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33 . 

A jL# ® 0^; l ) 3 ^ ’^I.'^ 

- jW jP* ^ <iV 

If the Sheikh of the city were to see the arch of the eyebrows 
of the resplendent beauties, it would be but meet that Tie should offer 
Ms prayers. (Or — he should give up praying) 

[The Arch in the mosqtie is the point to which the congregation turn the face 
when praying.] 

34 . 

Except the anklet and the wristlet, toho can ^'•esist thee, and 
who is stronger than thou? (Or — who holds thy foot, and who is 
mounted on thy hand ?) 

35 . 


J ^3\ J Oi/” ^ 

A Beauty who becomes soaked in perspiration, was lovely 
before, but now is lovelier. (Or — is a soaJced heauty.) 

36 . 

c~mJ ^ j)j.i CjJ. v’ji’ ‘\j 

3 ^ y 

Musician ! strike up a merry tune to-day, for in tlie reign of 
the king of the world, there is, except thee, no highwayman, (Or— 
no striker of tunes) 

37 . 

*• 3 I*, f J» 

** 0*^ Cj^ ^ J crd <3 

The candle, with much heart-burning, tells the people of the 
assembly that, with these hard-hearted persons, cutting off the 
head is like culling roses. (Or-- is snuffing the candle.) 

is the charred portion of the candie-wicls: which requires snuffing,] 
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38. 

*“• j*] ^ Lr\ 3j c— Ij 

^}1jA J 3 

Whatever be thj faith, be straight-going as the arrow ; if yoii' 
become crooked like the bow, you will deserve to le sae^nflced. 
(Or — to ie placed in the sheath.) 

39. 

Oh'^' ••• *53 Ob"’ 

Ob** ^ j3 •*• 0^3*’ tS jS3J ^ 

Since you cannot give your friendship to any one, you cannot 
traverse the path of union. Except the mirror’s face no compa- 
nion’s face you can behold. And this, too, of what avail, since talt 
with it one cannot f- (Or — since one cannot Ireathe on the mir^^or?) 

40. 

^ *** ^ C- 

Thy sword, in order to settle the affair of the enemy, wher- 
ever it went, returned successful. (Or — blood-stained.) 

41, (^‘.b'^^) 

<» cjIjA* Ob 

^ (jA:^ cf' 

Bitter words become not these sweet lips of thine; make thy 
style pleasant to match thy handicriting which is so charming.. Or 
—■to match the dotcn on thy cheek) 

42. 

lla>" jjf. 0***’ 3^ ^ 3J^ '^3Z* **“ d)**^ cAot:^ J,.vA 

If the musk of Khotan dares to compete with the down on thy 
cheek, it is not to be woiiclerei at, since error is ingrained in its 
nature .. {Ot— since its origin is from Cathay) 

43. ( ) 

C*’.' ts'^ JJ ■■• y tSV.3 H’J.J— j* 0"^-^ *■*!.'* 

Tlie eye lights up on seeing tHy Kandfome face. If any one 
Heny this, I will enlighten him, (Or— J mil light up Ms eye.) 
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44. 

Separation from thee kills me a thousand times a day. Sepa** 
ration from a rose like thee kills thus the Bulbul. (Or— a thousand.) 

45. 

y ji 

•“ y j\ f C*-«5^ j^> (J^fj 

The dagger of love shed my blood at thy feet ; thy purpose 
being to kill me, I was killed for thy sake. (Or—at thy desire.) 

46. ( ) 

j. 31 y j. J*^ jl 

I should like to pluck out thine arrow from my heart, but I 
■have not the heart to do it. (Or — it icill not come out of my heart) 

47. ( olch- ) 

3 •'• jt -^0 

When the breeze releases the bow-handle of thy locks, the 
planet Mercury cries out 'Bravo!’ (Or~tlie twang of the bowstring 
is made by the arrow of heaven) 

48. ( J^) 

The painter can with difficulty draw a sketch of thy two eye- 
brows, for it is not easy to draw tzco bows. 

[There is a pun in the English translation also.] 

4S. ) 

3 31 iyh'^ W. 

•*• C«*** jl fj?" 

To US the Soofi with the nose cut off looks but a poor miserable 
man. He should not be aehused of self-conceit, as the poor fellow 
has no self-conceit. (Or — himself has no nose.) 
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50 . 

*** J-^ }\ 3® C'lf 

Your arrow shot from the bow of separation has pierced my 
heart and soul. I say I shall pluck it out of the soul, but I sa§ 
mt ^oui of the hearts (Or—/ sa'g not so sincerely) 

51. ( ) 

A osfjj ^ ^ 

Whenever like a cart I follow her, I roll along the road,, 
neither saying how nor vohy. 

and are also the creaking sounds made by the cart in 
motion, yr i as a contracted form of 3 l) 3 ^ is given in 

jV..] 

52. 

•*• ^0 3 <5 3* \ 

\j Aa» ^ 

How can I speak of affinity with a companion not grateful to* 
God? If the Hookkah were not to say ^God! God!^ I would 
smash it. [<3^ which means 'God! GodP is the gurgling sound 
of the hookkhah.] 



The grammatical construction in the following two specimens 
is such that each mrse has two meanings quite the opposite of each 
other. 

53. 

J3*** y C-*-lk \» y {S3J J ^ cSf 

(1) 0 Khwajah! thy face can turn darkness into light; and 
on thy appearance sorrow can be transformed into joyfulness. 

(2) 0 Khwajah! thy face can turn light into darkness, and a 
look at thy countenance turns joy into lamentation. 

54. 

fJl y *'* 3* ^3^3^ 

3^ y 3 33j^ V. C)\j„3 ^^^ 3 ” 3 
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(1) Yoar luck turns existence into non-existence ; wlierever 
your friendship casts its shadow, even the ‘Homa' (the bird of good 
omen) is changed into an owl of ill omen; your deeds bring deso- 
lation to where there was prosperity ; and on seeing you, a Joyful 
man becomes mournful 

(2) Your good fortune brings non-existent things into existence; 
and under the shadow of your friendship, even an owl can be 
metamorphosed into a ‘Homa.^ Your deeds make a desolate place 
prosperous; and your face brings joy to a sorrowing man. 

The following verses have ttco meanings^ the opposite of each 
other, depending upon the way in which the verses are read, and 
the caesura is 'placed. 

55. 

^ d *’• |a>. lijC j| •^A i (hApCpm,*** 

(1) A person came into a mosque and said, “ There are two 
Gods, Cursed be he who says there is only one God/’ 

(2) A. person came into a mosque and said, “ Are there two 
Gods?^^ A curse on him who says so. There is only one God. 

56. 

The poet Saib was held to be a Shiah by some and a Sunni by 
others. On being asked about his religious opinions, he wrote the 
following lines: — 

The word being written purposely without the diacritical 

point, the Shiahs read it as and, with the casura after 

interpreted the lines thus : — 

“ 0 Saib, turn not the face from the shrine of him who is- 
buried at Najaf («.c., Ali). He who is further (from God) can, 
through this door, get nearer to Him.” 

The Sunnis read the word as and with the csesura after 

J'* cjljlj made out the following meaning: — 

“ 0 Saib, turn thy face from the shrine of him who is buried at 
Najaf. He who is further from this door is nearer to God.” 

[The above is from a But, evidently, for Sunni should 

be read Khariji^l 
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In the following specimens there are some Persian words 
used which can also he read as Hindi, thus producing a pun : 

57. ( j:*1 ) 

C-J ^‘1* C}j^ j fL«- 

Li ' ^ ^ J . •'• y J . Cy ^ 

A barber’s son was possessed of a graceful person, and showed 
a face shining like the mirror. I said to him, “ 0 idol! I am com- 
ing to thy arms.” He exclaimed, ""Don’t cornel Don’t come!” 
[Or, as Hindi: “{I am) a barherl a harherl”} 

58. 

••• J / D:; 

/ ’* r (2)** ri-^ 

/See how roguish is that Hindu girl who makes men forget their 
religion! She does not become the least fond of me, howsoever 
I greet her with the salutation "Ram! Ram’. [Or — I say to her 
"(Be thou my). pet! (Be thou my) pet!’] 

59. ( -s'l ) 

ijy y' JjjT i\._j c.i]j tSi^, 

\y^ went siglit-seeing to the banks of a rivex% and I saw there 
a Hindu woman sitting. I said to her : “ Sweetheart ! "What is the 
price of thy ringlets?’' She cried out: ''Et^ery hair a pearVs 
worth ! ’ ’ 

[The underlined Persian words if taken as Hindi, mean 
^^Away ! away / you villain / ”] 

60 . ( 1 ) 

A>\^ 01^^ ^ '*• y OjjA^ C)*J ^ ^ 

I Said, should like to live in your secure house/ ^ (Or — the 
house of your maternal uncle) He said, ‘‘In this house is a 
source of trouble j do not stayT (Or — “ in this house the aunt is'Ol 
shrew)) 
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61 . 

^ ^ 0**’^ *** ^ •A*XS»» \,jP^ J 4j5^w?^ 

In the country of India I never heard a word in its proper place^ 
except when they said to the musician — '^proper, proper, [The un- 
derlined words, in Hindi mean ''striTce tip a time, strike up a tuner] 

62. ( ) 

-2)1 *ja J oh 

^^-'''^he betel-leaf is considered auspicious on account of its green-- 
mss ; my tongue is dumh in its praise. 

which literally means ‘greenness of head/ also means 
^prosperity.’ in Hindi means ‘red/ the colour assumed by the 
tongue when the betel-leaf roll is chewed.] 

63, ( ^ 

S' j;J^ J *** v3^ ^ ijT f3^ jl 

Yesterday the Tamholi boy showed cleverness, when, in his 
shop, he counted the betel-leaves one by one. He distributed the 
betel-leaves to the people, and the people all, in front of his shop 
dedicated their lives to him. 

[A Tamholi is the seller of pan or betel-leaves. Both are 
Hindi words. (Sj\r is also Hindi for betel-nut. for is 
allowable in Hindustani.] 

" ^ " ' ' ' 

In the following specimens, if all the words are read as Persian 
they make good sense, hut the underlined words are also Hindi, and 
as such are translations of some of the preceding Persian icords, 

64. ( ) 

^ US ^ ^ 1:^:5 <*:> 

Jr- fljT IS^L/ \j jj, j| 

0 thou with lips soft like cotton- wool, how beautiful thou art ! 

• 0 thou with the chin-pit like a well, in what street dost thou 
dwell? I .have been seeking thee in every direction. 0 thou with 
heedle-like eyelashes! In what direction art thou? 

IJiJ, jf and J y if read as Hindi are the exact equivalents 
of the Persian words Vi, ^ and Ojj- occurring in the respective 
dines.] 
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65. ( Jj****" j;'* f ) 

jij j. y (S 3 J •'• ^ ^jj\ 

(S^y. 3 *i-****“-?*" ij .*. c^i \^3 js 0^=^ 

We have a yearning to converse with thee. The tulip is a 
slave of thy face, and the rose of a hundred leaves is under thy 
feet. 0 my idol, when the Brahmin saw thy beautiful face, he tore 
off Ms sacred girdle, and kicked the idol Lat. 


[H. 

; =P. 

iZ>»i 

][H. 


11 

] [H. 

II 




66. 

( 

3j^ 

) 


1 ^ 

fr^-^3- 

•*- y 


3 3 


** * r 

(*j cil 

i 

1 

3:l3 



T _.K_; 


I 3 i— 

f[c — > 

.-^1 

aJ: 

"13^ 

.•. AjU 

oia:^ y 

jwa13 0 3 ^ 


0 charmer, your love has killed us, and owing to separation 
from thee we have burnt our abode. Before thy fiery glance the 
foot acquires the characteristics of quicksilver. No amber can 
be found to match thy ringlets, even if the whole of Sara (the place 
where it abounds) be searched for it. 

[H. Ijl- = P. ] [H. IjL = p. [H. IjL = p. J.. 3 ] 

[H. Ijl- = P. flT] 



67. 

A group of Puns, called 

Ui} ^ j} 3 a4a aH jd-f* 3 :> ^3 ^AJT 

jA j'iL 3 33 ja> 3 » 

A^ULmJ yj 3 3 

^3*3 ^ 33 yA 3 *, ^ 3 ;> 3 3 y^" 

k s/^ 3 (S 3 ^ •• j3 3 1 jJj 3 u^'l' 

The two meanings of the underlined expressions are as under;. 

jA-Cji (1) In the ferry; (2) in a state of passing, 

(1) Having silver breast ; (2) silver-stealer. 

(1) Bearing fruit; (2) on the gallows. 
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(1) Bearing the head ; (2) chief. 

D! (1) A hook of odes ; (2) the hall of justice, 
ji jj (1) Are under orders. 

y.j (2) live under pomp. 

/ 0 (1) Without fruit; (2) without load or care. 

j'>’ (1) Thread ; (2) dark or black. 

(1) Blazing; (2) twisted. 

(1) Water; (2) sheen, sharpness of edge. 

A sheaf of puns from depending on the letters used 

in a word : — 

6S. 

A y lit J Cy' 1 

Fortune has no permanency ; do not be in love with it. The 
life that you live in pride of wealth is so much life wasted. If 
you do not believe what I have said, just read the word J':*! (*.e., 
fortune) backwards, and it becomes (i.e., having no permanency). 

69. ( ijr^ ) 

U j O' J-AToj; .-. ail. I^Lt- J. 'dw> ^ ^ ^ 

(1) Wherever there is invitation to partake of Halwd, to me 
and to all men that appears the proper course. 

(2) ^ (invitation) placed on the y- (the first letter of 
l>b. i,e, makes (proper course). 

70. ( -c'l ) 

The following ptms, of the same nature as the above, are in 

prose-.— , i-.i I / H 

c-l J:’ (a) 

aaU flo" Ajj ^ (6) 

J^A ^ O^ jl (tA j a li Ij o*^"^ (c) 

c.-^! Cd) 

oAli jB" I; ^ Ajt (e) 
(L? flj® 

A—l 0;«ll ji 3 

tl-»l Ay^y fjA Ij ^ jl (h) 
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(fl) Wine ( tijj ) is even in the word for flask 

(5) Music cannot be complete without tbe harp (-ij), 

(c) The enemy unless divided into two lP-s) 

cannot be separated from me (o'*). 

(d) (1) The movements of the flag of state are based on victory. 

(2) The vowel signs in the word (flag) are all 

(i.c., those pronounced like 

(e) (1) The arm should always be working. 

(2) The arm co-operates with the hand. 

(f) Ordinary people (fly) are not without debt (fb). 

(g) A one-eyed man (-?yl) has one eye (^‘^ and the letter 

(h) (1) Money (fj-) becomes available through the right words 

f j) of great men and their undecreasing gener* 
osity (T f/"). 

(2) r-5 = the whole word f 

f fj f jT the word fX without the letters forming 
f i.e., the letter J, 

This letter j coming between f*^ forms 

(i) Of Islam nothing but the name (^^O remains, and as to 
the inside there is nothing ('^)- 
[V inserted between ^*-1 makes f^*-l,] 

« 

The folloioing three couplets read the same bachwards as 
forwards: 

71. 

3 3 3 rJ^’ 3 3 3 

From Natanz has come the equipment of our intellect. I am 
from Natanz, I am from Natanz, I am from Natanz, from Natanz. 

72. ( 

(S\j ,*■* (ijV J.>’ y Jjr^ k 

0 new King, who art the lustre of generosity, giver of help to 
ns and a Mehdi in judgment I 
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73. 

h ^ <S) J i/ I ^ I •>!■> 

She gave us pain, and the pain gave ease. I have tranquillity 
and she is the object of our desire. 



In the following couplet the word S' occurs frequently with- 
different meanings : — 

74. 

S' J^A I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

.% j! j j 

The first verse will be more clearly understood by placing the 
vowel points and separating the letters, thus : — 

a>»l aS^ 4-Cj X <X aX X <X j 3 ^2)1 J3 

In that royal Court where ofttimes an inferior is esteemed as 
dung, and at other times even a mountain is held as straw, do not 
feel thyself secure, if thou knowest well the effects of the anger and 
of the clemency of the king. 

75. 

0^3 ‘daflj X 3 ** <^**•1 C)\j -A* U cSV* X* 0^3 

As long as the tongue is in its proper place, it is a tongue, but 
if it is extended even a point farther^ ii.e,, if it indulges in too 
much talk) it is a harmful thing. [Or — If a single point is added 
to the Persian xmrd zaban (i.c., tongue) it becomes ziyan (i.e., harm).] 



76. ((i>» 
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Dr^ 

U j 3 j i-.x->^ ^ 3 ^ -^. 

U- c--Sii 3 ^ <^y^9 3 ^ ’<JklUMi { ^ ii^oACllWS 

J\i »i_,-^ Ij ■<-. y’J j 

• a:.? ijiO jl J'^J j 

^:U _JSC-- Ij u^l US'— ^ ^'k 

Ij C^-^ f** 

^;jjLXj :ij\^ J-* ji^ ^3 ji ^ 

3j3^^ tA3i-? Jt‘. 3^ Jh^ (J ^3*"^ 

j\ 3 3j|3 3^^ c-Cl^ 3 

31 31 t'-t^ 

;l> dL» j>>li^ 3 cJj sjulfil c5^ 

<3 - f* ^ 

cSW. " iJ"“t '■*’^’ 

(jU <Aj fij Oij'l V>-P jl 

t5jj j^-* ■'^ ■^jl'^’ 

t^V.-T f'^ J* ■^j O’.jl >-^->*. 

t/j; ls! j ^ 

jW :ij|j ^ ^Ojy Jij^j^ (ilj*. 

J*® %«1>*3 V^* -AI-A* 1— M»1 jjl» 

43l:»i 0^5 ^o3l:>f 3f ^ 

<5.^13^* iS^ <J ^ 

Jl^3 j)J V^ -A'-T Ij 

.iJli ji j;ij iU- jl ij ‘ji 

I A-’» 3 jj »>yi ^:iji o yj j, S* 

j!:^i\ jT -hV t**’ I'^j** ■^Jt 

> ti** J •* ~>y ■> ^ 
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In this ruined country nowadays none is a man of means, and 
men of skill lie hid like treasure in a desolate comer* 

The people have reached such a pitch of poverty and insol- 
vency, that even the words of poets show dearth*~*the dearth of 
sense ! 

The soldier too has to canter only in the field of contentment ; 
and for a crust of bread and a draught of water he has to look to 
-his shield, (round like bread), and his sword (which possesses 
^ water ^ or sheen). 

The physician can recollect only this maxim of therapeutics, 
that there is no remedy better than a dose of gold. 

The astrologer receives from the revolving heavens nothing 
but adversity, and the weakness of starvation makes him mistake 
the orb of the moon for a loaf of bread. 

The geomancer, on account of the worries of poverty, plucks his 
beard, for empty-handedness makes him see therein the auspicious 
geomantic figure"^*. 

The poor surgeon has not even as much as would suffice for 
applying salt to the wound of his heart. 

The writer, like a child besti'iding a reed, has to trot about for 
his livelihood, making his pen the horse, and the paper the field. 

The dyer changes colour every moment, from shame at the 
fading away of the rosy prospect of banquets, and his being in 
need of a crust of bread. 

The candle maker has not the wherewithal to bay a single 
candle-wick, and is thinking of borrowing from the lovers their 
thread of life. 

The gardener is not possessed of even a handful of gold like 
the close-hearted rose budt, and grief on this account makes him 
blush like the rose, and tear his collar. 

Through indigence the betel-leaf seller is on the point of giving 
up the ghost, since he has not a single roll of betel-leaf to Tceep Mm 
in countenance i 

a is a beard, and is a person having a long beard. The latter is also 
the name given in geomancy ( Jy* to the figure I “ which is regarded as very 
auspicious, being the sign of the planet Jupiter. Hence the pun. 

t Ihe gold is here an allusion to the golden stamens. The allusion to the close* 
heartednesa of the bud and the torn collar of the rose is evident. 

J There are several puns here. is also Hindi for the h&tehiut. 

^(indigence) also means ‘being without a leaf,’ of in this case), 

J3 honour, and also ‘rad mouth’ caused by the chewing of the 

63^ r®a>d as Hindi means chunam, which forms one of the ingredients of the 
«oU of betel leaf, and combined with the catechu produces the red colour. 
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TJie baker has, like the oven, to sit in ashes, from sorrow at 
the thought that the fall in (the weight of) bread makes penalty 
fall on his head. 

The broker of the market-place has neither cash' nor substance^ 
and yet he opens his shop every day for self-advertisement'^ 

Meanness makes the carpenter drive the saw out of his house,, 
as it shows sharp teeth [voracity] for the leavings of his table. 

The cook has to make a mess of things, \ as he cannot get rice 
and butter, and onion and garlic, and fowl and kid. 



The above lines in which there are several professions and; 
trades grouped together, with puns here and there, remind us of 
Thomas Hood, whose poem “My son and heir” is a rich store- 
house of puns on the various professions. A few lines are givem 
below : — 

My mother bids me hind my heir. 

But not the trade where I should bind. 

To place a boy — the how and where — 

It is the plague of parent kind. 

• « • 

A statesman James can never be ; 

A tailor ? there I only learn 

His chief concern is cloth, and he 
Is always cutting his concern. 

A shop for pot and pan and cup, 

Such brittle stock I can’t advise ; 

A builder running houses up ? 

His gains are stories'— -maj be lies! 

A paper maker ? come he must 
To rags before he sells a sheet. 

A miller? — All his toil is just 

To make a meal he does not eat 

Pan on which literally means ^sale of on&^s self.* 

t “to cook ant idea*' is used for framing a scheme, or forming an as- 
piration. “ cooking a raw idea is to make a miscalculation or to 

. have vain ' aspirations. ' 
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77. On Chess. 

Lines lij the Aiithor- f C)\3jz^y jt*) 

[Play on words underlined.] 
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Come, friend, let ns play chess ; let ns stretch onr necks over 
this battle-field. 

A wonderful arena this, on which is a two-coloured carpet, and 
on which are troops of brave warriors ! 

Two armies have come hither, one from Eome and the other 
from Zanzibar, (i.e., one white and the other black), for the sake of 
engaging in battle. 

No arrows have they, nor sword or lance. And, listen to what 
is more wonderful still — 

Viz: that though every warrior is in his house^, the whole army 
is at the very same time in the battle-field ! 

At the time of fight these people are active, but at the time of 
peace the whole lot of them is lifeless ! 

See, there is Rustom^ in the battle-field, by the side of his 
horse,^ and raging in the midst of warriors. 

In this place brave men are engaged in assault, but it is with 
Zkl"^ that victory rests. 

In this warfare Taimur has no part, but (his son) Shali-RuMi^ 
displays wonders here. 

In this battle it is not allowable for the minister, the king, or 
the knight to dismount [Or to become a pawn^ 

But the foot-soldier can become a minister, and the army 
acquires much distinction thereby. 

Come, take charge of one of these two armies, and display your 
tactics on the battle-ground. 


1. * house,’ means also ‘ a square of the chess-board.* 

2. * elephant-bodied,* was the title of Bustom. ‘Elephant* is the 
name of a piece, the ^Bishof^ in the English game. 

‘ horse ’ is a chegs-piece of that name, the 'Knight * in the English 

'game. 

4. was the title of Bustom*s father, EM; the word also means 
stratagem * or * artifice.' 

5. (Shah-Bukh), was the fourth son of Taimfir (Tamer-lane), and the 
moat renowned of the Taimurian dynasty. He was so named, because bis birth 

; was announced to Taimur at a time when he had just given a shah-ruMt ( i,idk) to 
his opponent, in a game of chess. Shah-rukh is a check in which the Fiiig {sli&h) 
and the Book (ruhli) are simultaneously attacked; and this, generally, mea/:s the loss 
^ of the Book. As, in the mediaeval game, the Book was the most pow^erful i'iece on 
l!|e boated, the check involving the' loss of this piece was much dreaded. 
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It may be that you will checkmate me, or that you will have 
to wail over the head of your king. 

In this game you will meet with many incidents ; and distress 
of heart because of the mate is not fitting.] fOr, to you because of 
us is not fitting.] 

First think well and then play: though you have two horses do 
not move hurriedly. 

If you lose a piece^ in this fight, you need not writhe like a 
snake. Why should you fret, if a piece be less? After all, it is not 
the atlas-bone'^ of your neck. 

If one gives check to your king, [or—if one calls your king a 
king], you should not be troubled at heart over it. 

What occasion is there for sorrow if your king received a 
^check {kisht)^ For it is but fitting that human beings should 
receive a check, [or — should eat the produce of the feld^] 

If you lose the game do not turn away the face ; likewise 
when you lose a Book do not writhe. 

If victory falls not to your lot, take care, let not the Burd^ 
slip from your hand. 

If your game is gone play again ; for a locked door can be 
opened by perseverance. 

78. jt-) 

In wonderland. 

iln the following lines^^ by the author, Persian and English 
words having the same sound are combined, forming a kind of 
artifice called Bead as Persian altogether the lines 

give an idea of a very' queer state of affairs. It is only when the 
underlined words are taken as English words that the real mean- 
,ing becomes apparent. 

In the translation the first column gives the former meaning^ 
a nd the second the latter. 

6. # ^Mohrah* ia * a chess-piece,* as well aa ‘ the snako-atone,* 

7, ^Mohrah; when used with gardan, *neck/ means ‘the atlas-bone.* . 

S. (Kisht) in chess, signifies ‘a check,* especially that given by a 

^Knight, KisM also means ‘seed,’ or * that which is sown,’ or *a sown field.* 

9- 3 is a kind of half-victory at chess, when the opponent hag no 
piece left but the king, and at the time of the last capture of his piece he had not 
been checkmated. Some players consider this a drawn game. Burd is 'not recognised 
in English chess, 

10. Written in 1909 for the Bastur Eoshang Memorial Yolime, and subset 
^uanfcly revised. 
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(1) A yoatli from Persia went to London, and lived there for 
some time- 

(2) When, lie learnt the language of the people there^ he com- 


plained about it to a friend. 

(3) Said he: Here the ant is 
endowed with speech, and 
the active horse is at the 
head ot affairs. 

(4) The cow graces in every 
direction, and bestows pro- 
perty on all men ! 

(5) Here the rose-bush is an ugly 
sight in the parterre 1 When 
a woman becomes silent she 
boasts ! 

(6) At the time of gossiping 
every one is glad. To lovers 
the joy of being alive is 
enough. 

(7) Those who keep vigils 
gain admittance every- 
where. The porter has 
taken to hair-cutting ! 

(8) Wise men have on the head 
ears (weighing) one maund ! 
The weight of ten persons is 
less than that of one 
individual ! 

(9) One can plainly see Pars 
(even) here ; and Rome also 
is visible in every house I 

(10) Wine-drinkers have to do 
with loads! The orange- 
eater is an overthrower of 
elephants ! 

Cll) A wine-seller, even if he 
takes to flight, remains in 
the same place! If an 
archer plays on the harp, 
it is proper I 


(3) Said he : Here the Jf oor can 
talk, and the active horse is 
at the head of every car. 

(4) The eow gi\azes on every 
tnrf, and gives mUJe to all 
men. 

(5) Here the rose-bush in the 
parterre displays btuls. 
When a. woman becomes 
silent she is a dumb woman. 

(6) In xwnvmer every one is 
glad. To lovm's the joy of 
existence is a Imss, 

(7) Those who hold a pass can 
get admittance every- 
where. The occupation of a 
barber is hair-cutting. 

(S) Wise men listen to sermons* 
The weight of ten persons 
is less than a ton. 


(9) A farce can be easily 
witnessed here. In every 
building is to be seen a room. 

(10) Wine-drinkers have to do 
with the bar. The eater of 
oranges throws away the 
peel* 

(11) A wine-seller, if he make 
rum, may remain in the 

, same place. If an archer 
hit the butt, it it is proper* 
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(12) A lame man ought to be in 
motion every moment! In 
eonversation the world 
becomes narrow, (i,e., one 
feels miserable !) 

(13) Our tailor slaps the sleeve ; 
•and making terms is like- 
wise a habit of his ! 

(14) Men and women have gar- 
ments full of silver. Even 
brave men feel afraid in the 
house ! 

(15) To an artisan length is of 
use. A ladder unpainted is 
of no account. 

(16) Boasting due to knowledge of 
science is merry-heartedness. 
One should never say to ano- 
ther— -‘.thirty and twenty’ ! 

(17) When in a festive assembly 
music is played, no doubt 
the river becomes marble at 
the time ! 

(18) Prom the mouth of the can- 
non are born the owl and 
the elephant ! In discussion 
it is nice to have the head 
on the tongue. 

(19) When a physician cures a 
man, he pounds thy face to 
make medicine thereof ! 

(20) If a person say to thee, 
‘Twist thy bosom,’ know 
that it is nothing more 
than a query about a fruit ! 

.{21) Also, thou needs not be 
afraid of a knife in the 
hand ; it is nothing but a piece 
' of paper beneath the dust ! 


(12) The lung ought to be in 
motion with every breath. 
In conversation the tongue 
comes into motion. 

(13) Onr tailor applies the cuff& 
to the sleeves ; and shirt- 
making is his practice. 

(14) Men and women have gar- 
ments full of seams. Even 
a brave man has a heam in 
his house. 

(15) To an artisan a tool is of use. 
A ladder without rungs m 
of no account. 

(16) A laugh which arises from 
fun is merry-heartedness. 
One should never say tO' 

‘ another — ^See 0 Beastf 

(17) When in a festive assembly 
music is played, no doubt 
a murmur at the time 
would be rude ! 

(18) From the mouth of the- 
cannon issue the hoom and 
the peal. In discussion it 
is nice to have on the- 
tongue. 

(19) When a physician cures a 
man, he pounds a root to 
make medicine thereof. 

(20) If a person say to thee^ 
^8een a peach f know that 
it is nothing more than a 
query about a fruit. 

(21) Also, thou needst not be 
afraid of a card under dusti 
it is nothing but a piece of 
paper under the dust. 
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( 22 ) When the general of the 
army is laid low in the 
grave, it may be said that he 
passed off l)ow4n-Tiand ! 

( 23 ) When it is raining you will 
find money everywhere ! 
When the winter is over 
remove the veins from the 
body! 

(24) If I want to invite a friend, 

I must say two words less 1 

(25) Half-cooked meat is to be 
found in the wine-jar. All 
sorts of things are fit for 
food. 

(26) To a hungry man a skewer 
is a friend. Man becomes 
listless when in trouble, 

(27) Grapes, when they become 
intoxicated, become wine 1 
'As you polished not the 
sword, the inebriate escaped ! 


18 S 


(22) When the general of an 
army is laid low in the 
grave, one may say that 
the Commander has be- 
come dust. 

(23) When it is raining you will 
find pools (of water) every- 
where. When the winter is 
over take off the rug from 
the body. 

(24) If I want to invite a friend 
I must use the words— *Do 
come! 

(25) Half-cooked meat is tinder^ 
done. Every kind of cheese 
is to be eaten. 

(26) To a hungry man a meal is 
a friend. Man should he 
calm under trouble. 

(27) Grapes become wine when 
they become 7nust^ If yon 
polish not the sword it 
must rust. 


Juice pressed from the grape but not fermented. 





RIDDLES. 

Under this head I have put together what are known as ^^7 
in which the name of a person or a thing is to be found out from 
the verses by a manipulation of words or letters, as is best exempli- 
fied in the following well-known English riddle on an 'onion h 
'' Charge, Chester, charge : on, Stanley, on 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

Had I but been in Stanley's place, 

When Marmion urged him to the chase, 

A word you then would all espy. 

That brings a tear to every eye. 

on—1 — on — Onion. 

To solve these kinds of riddles, a knowledge of Persian is 
essential. Translation, being no help whatsoever to one unacquainted 
with the language, I have omitted, merely adding a few notes here 
and There to elucidate the meaning. 

It. will be useful to remember that in the first letter is 
generally indicated by any one of the following words: — 

J ~ jrl** - Jjf ; the middle letter by the 

words — J ; and the last letter by the words — 

t ^ f.5 - a>- - ■“ - Dt * 

For the extreme letters the words and are sometimes 
used, and for the middle letters 

The words or or refer to the diacritical points ; and 
the words or indicate letters similar in form. 

If the order of the letters in a word is reversed, it is indicated 
by®such words as and 3k (J'^ — Ar. ^ which 

also'means ‘the reverseb) 

The letter C is called lT is and 0 is 

The word ^3 may indicate the lett er £ or J or •», while the 
word 3 j^ or ^ or may point to the letter b 

The word indicates t ^.nd sometimes 

The word occurring in many of the riddles is the ^lom-de- 
plume of their author, J® who holds the foremost 

rank among the composers of such riddles. 

The riddles are here arranged in the alphabetical order of the 
Answers. , 
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1 . 

.*. ^0 ^Ic- j ^ ^ Isci i j jU \ 3 3^ 

Answer — (JUll yj j From remove the J-^ wliieli 

leaves cS^; I- Now is wbicli remove from the beginning 

and end of and is left. This joined to tlie previous 

remainder makes i* 

2 . 

Answer — < a^! }' From the words ta,kc away the 

letters forming 

3 . 

- oU <1)1 

•*• ‘UJ f I j''>' I i 3 

Answer — From remove “^b. 

4 . 

•*• b* ^ o.— -iS» 4-.^ j j 4-*-fl-^ 1 

- h^\k C5‘. -5 Ci‘. ^ J*- L5l 

Answer j,lA:>!| ^J, is 5 and k is b and 

b okk (Si le., 1 j) without the last letter, is o . 

5 . 

ad ^1 -A.5^ ctl, .*. C-diaP _;d j lau-*^^ j3 ^ 

Answer“~<j3aM ]- Place a or point, on the middle of cM $ 
and place before it ij- is., the letter t . 

6 . 

*• a..-^! «w2>l5 ^ jjl ^\i li 

,*, Oldk^f ^ (Ck 3 ^ 

' Answer—Jbc^l j* C)\k si i is ^>^1? the cr^ of whicK is 
9 wHich place on o • 

7 . 

^bi- ji;. 3313 J ^* 1 ^ 3^ *• ij ^3 b 

Answer— f‘Ul ]* k» witMn the reverse of itself. 
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8 . 

,r^ j •» Dijl -Ai j ji^ jj 
.-. jjL [4i: jj ij 

Answer— fUl } JJ J j j are the two J which written to- 

gether are fVfV from which remove J-v. J-J 

9 . 

J” ••• Jj; (-1 cijT 3 

Answer— cUl } J" = U in Arabic, and its is fl • Place ^ 

in the middle of f i • 

10 . 

y VI. C«J ^_| y 

Answer— oy.1} Eemove the or the letter I > from the 

word o':- , and place it at the top. 

11 . 

.-. JV jaS 31 

•■• ^ olr* 013 

Answer <>»! } From ol^* take the > ie., the letter I , and 
place it on the the beginning. 

12 . 

" (3- _J J ^ J (*-“?■ jl 

•■■ r>* 3 r’.ll f>-. f J 3 cSy. 

Answer— ]- Jj ig ^ disappearing from fls,. 

leaves ^ is . 

13 . 

**• y y*-» y ^ c53k 

** jl ^ -AiIA 

Answer c — j j-. jg j, ^n which place t53'; .and 

insert Js i,e,, c5 . 

14 . 

j.s'* '-iji- a_it. ,. ^lo J y*li 31,a;ji.lo 

Answer— ^a*} ^yi- jjIs f.e.^ li is changed into in the word 

bi 

* • 
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15. 

iw^ 

Answer — >-D^} is which place on the Heart of 

ie., J . 

16. 

.-. J**,C Ij jl 

.'. J.3 Jjfj.1 (SJ3^ J ii-**»i tjr^ ci'^j*. 

Answer — J’iA*]- iS33^ is •^* Place on deprived of 

17. 

^Lr 3^‘. jS*^. ^ ” C 

Answer-“f } Begin to write the words c^l^* *j ^ > and just 
before writing the word iSKf^ pause Jind turn haeJc, as indicated by 
the words c^l j*- jJ^zi • 

So the letters written v ^ inverted, become rbti • 

18. 

J ^ j-^* •• 3r‘ C»^* C— *K*^ ^ ^ 

Answer— J*^ jfi «.c., the word jt\ witK 
the heart (i.e., the letter j ) burnt out. 

19. 

jl^-^ [ J •• c ^ ^ J-*?* 

Answer — H J*?' is ^ ? and f ^ cr'A is A* 

20 . 

i-4i ci^j cji cA cJ’ *■• -'^* J'* ^ ^ 

Answer — JL^ ]■ The Hindi word’j for water is Jr and the 

Arabic word is ^ • 

21 . 

1 Jut J J t j l5t*" j* •’• ^ ‘-iji -H.>> iJ3^ 

Answer — ^ge t.^?- is (.r , and 1-^ which has lost its 
‘foot’ is •■*:". 
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22 . 

jliA jCa j JT ^0. jj^j\ ;. jl J] c-JUj t,S 

Answer— O^jl i.e., tliat of which 

is made, are the letters C E. > which when written with their 
lull names are 3^ is 

23. 

••. c>^3 tj:) 3 jL 

Answer j- jt o^lai jg , 221 which insert ^iJ 

without 1. 

24. 

Answer | is 1 > which place in the midst of » 

removing the points ij^f)- 

25. 

•• 

Answer— In this riddle the answer can be derived 
from either verse, thus ; Take the word and reverse it, as 

indicated by the word This makes -> . Now 3 h is to 

be read separately j! 3 I j , so that 0 V J* 3 h will mean * from 
it b ic., the letter j , is to be hidden^ leaving cxr*^ * 

In the second verse ^31^ cij is what is called in Arabic Df- , in 
which bring' j, i,e., cr. 

26. 

*' 0*3 0 *^3 a:> ^ ^ (y* J 

*’ 01^ c— 

Answer The opposite of '^*^3 •^ik is 

i.e,, place ^ inside of and it becomes 
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27. 


*. 331 c^sn^sj 

*• <-# fj L^io 33 1 fj?!3 L*»- 3^ 

'Answer — From the words Ijbl^ remove the ‘flag- 
staffs,’ i.e., the three I • 

28. 

cf ,-jr. j ^3 Ij ts’*-’* 

waffleiE 

Answer— j^} h i.e., without 0 is C, and 

without is • 

29. 


.-. c_9 JjIj jI (£)J jl ^ Jl>- 

^1 juiwj J3 J (JV 

Tr. — THe intellect is deaf, dumb, and stupid, in describing 
tbe condition that Sharaf is in, owing to his not being able to see 
her face. 

9 

'Answer— 4)^1 is which' ought to be 

remote form 3^ (S3) i.e., ^ , leaving . Add to this JV and 
which mates 4 ^ Now is ^ is to be 

subtracted from the result, leaving *^1 • 

30. 

^y, S *• y>- V.-.Ai2.l J ^;U jj 

Answer — jJ is cr^ and d 3-^ is ; and 
dV without is Di • 

31. 

jhS^ Syy \ ‘^h>' jt dW 3 rd 

Answer—tJ.^..^ j Sy*^ » i.e,^ the word Sy^ with the wsUb' 
taken out is 3 and ^IJ jh-C is 

32. 

^ D ^ 1 3 \ j^? *. f ^ y J 3 Jd 

‘ft ^ ^ 

Answer— j- is in Arabic , and here the letter 

Eemove £ from ^ , and substitute 6^- ^ i.e., u" . 
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33. 


li A “* 0“"* ^ J ^ ^ 

Answer Half of is “ its complete form is 

which place in the midst of -r^ ■ 

34. 


.1. JT f_i; 




Answer — j*' i.e., the reverse of is"'*, which 
place in the middle of -r^ * 

35. 

J*^ D'jl (*:^ 3 <-■<» (^3 


Answer- 




lX*iS9 


) 


lA is which when reversed 
makes t3^ , in which comes in and makes • 

36. 

J ^ 4iiA> 4» ^ •* J3J S' 

Answer — 

37. 

jJ *5 •’* p V cS^, **--^3 

Answer — Jcj- is t> **^3 is J , and d\j, is tS. 

apply the vowel O^i ie., apply the vowel and c^Slr 
is not giving articulation to any vowel sound. 

38. 


*** *AO (3*^* O t»n..4i..p L 

A c— 1 ( SJ ^ J c— »l5 It c-f 15 

Answer— ^j- From remove o and 3 ? and bring in 

39. 

L)l^^ *-^*U if ^J^jT C^ko (S\ >J>?3 U^a 

Answer— :>L/'} is the letter t, for ii» Arabic^ 

‘ means ‘ eyes.’ Again 31 that is left out of is - 

-Bo, place £ on and add 
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40 . 

3 13®^’ ^y. ■'■ ,<1*^ 

Answer— aj_;9} Beginning of J*^» is <-»• jjJ in Arabic is 

Ati of which the end is j • of cs®'; is tS ■ of is 

41 . 

“ 3^ j ^ ( 2 ^"* 3^ Cii. n . ^ ... i 

••. J ^ ij. 

Answer — ^ks} without "J is and ^ 3 :^ is v. 

42 . 

_*(i j k" 31 .■■ <-^3 ‘^j-‘ '^3^> 

Tr.— Sharaf, in narrating the history of the creation, out of 
iaziness speaks only of the sky, and this is strange. 

Answer — jl^ | k- i e., says in place of o' in J— 

43 . 

’*• C? '^ O:*:"’ <^'^C-'’ <y >,/ y y 

•’• 03 JT*^* 

Answer — j!$" } The second line means, ‘Place the middle of 

the equivalent of -r^* on the reverse of the middle of > the word 
having three meanings— ‘ middle,’ ‘equivalent or meaning,’ 
and ‘reverse.’ The equivalent of is u*^. of which the middle 
is . The middle of is J which, written in full, is , and 
the reverse of it is J'-* • 

44 . 

... c..»33 gp* ^3^ jl 

J** J. d** ■^y. 

Answer— Invert and place on it the top 

letter of f 

45 . 

.*. Ji[3 ^ tj J JjJ ^ .4*13 

•■• i r"* 

•*• -X*! I J> ^ i Jii- 

Answer— c.i-jf a* 3* is which take out from 
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46 . 

.• t5l u'O-'i t5^t ^ OSJ. j! fJiX. 

.-. Jj jl AIjIJ 4" ^ vAjI" I jjiS 

lAnswer— ^»a!! is o', which' removed from 

•»«“* leaves -“■f- The Arabic equivalent of is , the 
of which is * ■ 

47 . 

■ . * .S i p* Ia^ .AA ^1^.. ^ 1^1 A- .3 Aili «Aa. ll 

Answer — ]■ 0 1 should be read separately 

0 1 £'’* ^ i.e., know to be the crown of O" . 

48 . 

•'• (S^y. (hh® (** (jt^h A— 1 Ci\^^ y'. 

*'• tS ^ ij"’ 1 •^’ tSVl 

Answer-— 5 ol is o", and is f. Change 

tr into f in 

49 . 

•■• jf cr! i pJj ‘^ 

,*. t3'-^ ^ t 

Answer — > pjy^ is ^s>- , on the top of which is the 
elU ^sl 2 ,g., f ^ and the same letter forms the j^or middle of the 
word. 

50 . 

3 cl^ •'• faA i _)li_ j t 

Answer — _;9i— *} c"' is and taking away the J'^ from. 

leaves J . 

51 . 

.*. A (J ® i 

^y. 3 3 y fj; 

Answer— I Prom throw away the ^rl-^ *-e., the 
points, and is left. Now place the or middle word at the top,, 
and we have j**- . To this add ■» without its head, i.e., ^3 , and 
we have . 
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52. 






* iSjis y jl ^ ^ 

Answer— In the ‘streets’, i.e., the gaps between the 
successive letters of the word > place the letters of the word y^ 

53. 

•■• Ij J>j y^. ji 

Answer— or surfaces are six in number. Arabic 
for six is >=— . In the word change >=— to tr** , and we get 
jy^. means ‘ to make manifest.’) 

54. 

j\. ^y. y y^ *j j**. ^y, 

Answer— } Take the word fyr ‘J , and turn back, i.e., 
invert the order of letters. 

55. 

a.> Va ^ y X •• ■>-‘J 0^ Oy^ 

Answer — jUljj*} fljVa in oV* is , from whieK 

remove 

56. 


y- O’. j •» ‘J-’ trt^ 

jrtJ ^ f J?*^”**^ 

Answer — jm } Write the words j»- tst" , and from the 
word remove the middle letter, and from the top letter. 

57. 


•'• cX j ^3^ ty* by^ 

■■• O:;:’. O',' 3' ^J3 cs* j" 

Answer— jMj- (/• rides on , making J^jy . 

Now ^33 oX 3 i.e., remove the top letter from X > wliich leaves 

01 • We have now , and taking the '^3y^ of it, we have 

Oi’”*' j;'“ • 

18 
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58. 

oT j -‘-T > -.1^ •• jl > J 3! 

Answer — j- ^^e f and ^ , and <-— J*' are 

i and u”. Make J and u- the central letters orj" > C and t5 the 

59. 

a._j_C \j -Ol-nj jlj l^V* -•• 3 1 •^’ 1 (.r'"' J-f. 


Answer— } 


j- is o* , and Fire is 

60. 


(J w ^ - I - - w. 

•■• J'ti-T UV.X <yi® 31 3^-^. 

• i ***' 

Answer— w^} Cf"^^ is 0, which attach to the DV.j'' 

ii.e., front) of dV./ called in Arabic -r;?-- 

61. 

••• 

.■• »y. iSA ^ 

Answer— ®y. should be read separate 

t$J i*. <3^ *-e., turn ‘r' into J in 

62. 

Jj wAJ y- j _r®J- ^ 

Answer — ci^}" *— *3*i j** is Jj which make the heart of tSJ* 
[j^ ^ means breaker of promises, and is the name of the 
author of the riddle.] 

63. 

fA J ■■ ^ c/ 

Answer— 1*^ } *-e-i turned £ into i* in the word 


jJUi! J 






Lf 




64. 


/, jDV y (Jl y 

.-. c^\ J, \J 3 I ihV ,-^1 J?* 

Answer — <3.1 without 0^?- is j*, and ■*4^ without 

«ud i8 
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65. 

^ JM jjjj j\ ^Z'J 

•* ^ c-*«^ 5 y j^i 

Answer — tSiJ = cS? and jr~\y^^ is 

66 . 

•* xJU t— «*) j j i 

•• D^^3 t5‘. S^Jy^ yy 3i 

Answer — lJ.^ In the word y remove the or points^ 
from the top to the bottom. This makes y . The ^ of is 
^ 9 from which if yon remove the heart, ^ is left. 

____ij: 

The folioicing ' mu^ammas^ are In the Author : 

67 . 

aJ^U o\} yy 3 -5^ Oy^ •** ^ y 3 y^ 3J 

Answer — jf»} comes, and .9 5 goes, leaving 

68 . 

.*. U jf. 

**• 3^ j,»l 03jt y^ 

Answer — ]■ When comes to it becomes ^ jAf • 

From this ^ goes out, leaving jrt* • 

69 . 

■fliji lo i cJj Al.; .-. (“I* Vl J'Sk CJ^ (^: 

Answer— o' From the word throwaway the 

} i. 6; SL j and bring in, in its stead, the wordj.-- , making Ob jr^y . 

70 . 

Sif jf ^ \rf f 3 ••• 31 A* 

Answer — S’/"} The words are to be read as ^ * ; 

S»j is a traveller, and will then mean ‘-4 departs.* 

From 'tt^Vif \ departs, is left. 





CHARADES AND CONUNDRUMS. 

The ridSles placed under this heading stand midway between 
the t-" and the In the former a name has to be found out. 

and the name is concealed with such subtlety, that in good speci- 
mens of this class the verse appears to be a part of an ordinaay 
poem, didactic, amorous, or descriptive, and no one would suspect 
a mu’ammd, to be underlying, unless told beforehand that there 
is one. Such, for instance, are numbers 45, 47, 16, 29, 30, 31, 37, 
39 and several others. In the there is always an indication 
that it is an Enigma, and from the description given one has to 
find out what thing is referred to. 

The puzzles in this section belong more to this class 

than to the but they have affinity with the latter in this, that 
the solution depends on a play on words or a manipulation of 
letters. 

1 . 

f t-C-I Ij h h 

Answer — a species of hawk, and a crane.} Out 

off the last letter of the former, and the top letter of the latter, and 

you have and 

2 . 

,^1 tr*“^ ^ 

•• J I ^ 3j^ cS I 15“'^ ^ 

•• ‘—Cjl crV* ^3 

JV 0* otj j. 

Answer — The first letter is £ whose numerical value- 
is four, and if you add I to it whose numerical value is one, it 
becomes five, which is represented by ■^. The remaining letters, a® 
ingeniously mentioned in the verse, are J"^. 

3. 

jl jl ^ j ji?- c-** 

'Answer — If you take away ‘two,’ which is repre- 
sented by v’, then is left. 
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4. 

yU... 3 c)*^ rA rJ’ 

Answer — i»=:9=;«;’=o+‘>=50+5. 
c5=:io=» J= J + 6=9=^'’ =0 + “ =50 +5. 
o=2=ja=:i + j=4+6=10=-“-»=-5 + »=4+5=9=‘’’=0+*=« 

50 + 5 » 

5. 

,^|j4 1 ^ 

‘U <^| <dl} j. L .-. Ij oT *•5^’^ y ^ 

Answer — 4)V }- reverse of which is J^*. 

6 . 

A ^1 jiej 

(1)' 0“ A 0 1 -‘: (** X 3 k 

Answer— _;ih} Hindi name of a thin crisp cake made from 
gram-flour. 

7. 

^j\3 «Aij ji ;. i Ai>\ ^ Cy j:?: *!! 

.jjIjI: Oil iy y. 3 A ts*" 0’.* ^ J* 

Answer— _}> ^ 

8 . 

I |,Ci »J J- A.» A 1^* JA ■>_;), ^ o' 

Answer— j<.“} The head, belly, and the feet refer to the 1st, 
the 2nd, and the 3rd letter of the word, whose equivalents according 
to the notation are 400, 10, and 200. 

; — ' — 

The following lines which occur in Firdausi’s satire on 
Sultan MahTnood are also enigmatical and are given here §umgh 
they do not come under the head ‘ Ohabadbs.’ 

9. 

^ Jj I 4w. I ^ Ai I .*• ^3^ * i— ^ 

jJ^il ^ is 81, and jW J"*’< ^ is 12, which taken togetKer 
mate 93. In the language of signs, 90 is represented by bending 
tie lore-finger under the thumb, and 93 by bending the otKer three 
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fiugers also, so that the whole has the appearance of a fist. The 
line therefore means ‘ King Mahmood is close-fisted, or a miser.’ 

In the following lines hy the Author the riddle is on the letter 
^ in imifcition of the loell-hnown enigma on the letter H* formerly 
attributed to Lord Byron, hut now believed to have been written 
hy Miss Katherine Fanshawe, of which the opening lines are % — 
^Twas whispered in ITeaven, ^twas muttered in Hell, 

And Echo caught faintly the sound as it fell; 

On the confines of Earth Hwas permitted to rest, 

And the depths of the Ocean its presence confest, 

*Twas allotted to man withhis earliest breath, 

It attends him in birth, it awaits him in deathl^ 

10 . 

4 ^ U .,^1 wL -***^ •*» 4 ^^** 

<U.i. j 45^ •• 

Aji jjj> j ** 

- L.** - - ^ 

^:>jr Ij ^iJU Aiil li&.5 Jji ^fjuW 

(S \ /.j 1 -^ ^£• •-> o> j. b 

JiiW jl ■CAjf jjij Ci j ,i jl jj'j'* 

}\ jljl J;’ -lOj J-3 jl jl— J iy Ij J ^ 

jU» ^ Ij (2)1^1^ jl^ jl 

V. (if ti’ J ••• Jjt JJ J-l A 

Si- J 3 Sc J 3 -^ *ij •■ (jl'J -SJ I ■» O'* A O'* 

J«•*0 l*Jl jl ^*ol*^ •• ,J*I jS >£-V* >1 >^0 

What is it that has its place on the Highest heaven, and mani-^ 
Sests itself in splendour over the whole world? 

It was breathing* even in the chaos of non-existence, anS 
had its foot also in the next World. 

, * AUnsion to the word f J ‘breath’ in . . 
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It has been in the Elements since the beginning of Time, and 
it shows its face in the Bay and the Flame. 

It is visible at sunrise, at the end of Spring, and on the day of 

Eid. 

In the manner of devotees it is constantly in prayer, having ' 
recluse-fashion, made the Ka’abah its abode. 

The wise man gives it a place on his head, while the contented 
man keeps it under his foot. 

The cheeks of beauties receive from it embellishment, and it is 
by its favour that the genius of the poet becomes bright. 

Verse and the opening couplet of Odes it is given to singing.'^ 
!i&nd its voice is heard even in Thunder. 

It endows the amber-scented braid of locks (of Beauties) 
with coquetry ; and it is that of which the Lover, too, stands in 
need. 

With Cornelian and Euby it dwells in the Mine. In every 
oi^an it abideth, but not in the Body. 

It dwells in ’Iraq and in ’A jam (Persia), but never in India, 

or China, or Khotan. 

Its mystery is easy to unravel for people of insight. Whoso- 
ever has eyes hath knowledge of it. . 

» jLj 3 mean! ‘ a fiiand ’ as well as * finging.’ jL* J J jj ‘ ® friend,’ at 

•lings.’ 





(0^;?-) ENIGMAS. 

These differ from the riddles given above in this, that the des- 
eription and appearance of a certain thing are given, and the name 
of the thing is to be found out from the data. 

These enigmas can bear translation. 

1 . 

On a Chess-hoard. 

0)1 j’_j ■stl ii«»l jfii 

y 

Which is that city that is populated by lifeless men? It is 
sometimes flourishing and sometimes desolate. You will see it 
prosperous in the time of war, and desolate in the time of peace. 

2 . 

On a Rupee. 

(lie 4__,A j J~i ^ 0 ' 

y .x.,t£tA •jiU \ *. * 

Which is that moon-like beauty with whom all people are in 
love ? Whosoever is fortunate enough to have her, can obtain all 
he wishes for. 

3 . 

On a Lamp. 

^ 

•v o'* J •» ot-> j Cxry 

(1)1 py 3^ 3 j'* .iit yl 

•*• (I)'^ j ) 3 ijy ^ oAl. Ciy ^ jU 

I saw a circular cistern in which was lying a silvery snake 
with a golden bird in his mouth. The water forms the food of the 
snake, who in his turn, is the food of the bird. When the food of 
the snake is exhausted, the bird dies in a moment. 

4 . 

On the Nipples. 

OiljyV *»* v' djljl (3^. 33^ iSj* Ci^ 33 ^ 

3 JP 3 (J— I 3\f^ ^ OUjlh- cjl 

There is a fountain in which not a singleh air c^ enter, yet 
all animals can drink therefrom; not those animals that fly in the 
ittir, btit horses, camels, oxen, asses, and mankind. 
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5 . 

On a Lamp. 

j-^*i 

^ O^i *• <»j S -^» (3*^ 

I saw, in the depths of an ocean, a whale with a pearl in his 
month. It is very strange that though he has no belly, he can drink 
np the whole ocean, 

6 , « 

On a pair of Weighing-scales. 

3 k ^ (3^ 

.*. 

I saw a wonderful horse, who had six legs and two hoofs, and, 
strangest of all, he had a tail in the middle of the back. 

7 . 

On an Onion. 

3J 3^ yt*. •** 3 <->* 

jjj « ,% wXaAaM JI ^ 3*p«» ^ 

Which is that fine and elegant dome-shaped body that is eaten 
by even handsome persons? It is clad in red and white garments, 
and whosoever kills it has to weep for it. 

8 . 

On a Bier, with Corpse and four Corpse-hearers. 

3 iS^i ” L)t 

»A$j> ^ O-' *• ct'jW 3 {fi 

What is that animal that has a hundred fingers and ten legs, 
but moves only with eight ? It has five heads, but four souls. This 
wonder I have seen in this world, 

9 , 

On the Flame of a Lamp. 

^ A 3*. if ^ 

J^i jljL Jj ... ^^3J *3 if ^ 

I saw a rose that was without a thorn. It had no perfume, nor 
**'Wis it culled from' a garden. No one buys it, and no one sells it, but 
gHotwittetanding that, it is to be seen in every shop in the bazaar. 
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10 . 

On a Beed-pen, 

3 cSiJ •• ^ ji 

^ iSj*^ ji *'* Ij jl j» j>^ t/'jl y>f» 

A stranger came from the forest to the city. His head was eiifc 
off and his face was blackened. He was then mounted on three 
horses and was dragged through a field, with his head sweeping* 
the ground. 

11 

On a Quilt. 

^ i A3» L j JS jh y,^ ^ !,.»> jh ^ ^ JLO w>4W9 

<> A3t\i t^\j 3^ ^ cfl} 3 

I saw two husbands who, though married to one wife, were m 
intimate terms with each other. Both the husbands are offspringt. 
of the wife, but still the marriage is valid according to the laws of 
sAl religions. 

Another reading of this enigma is 

^JJ ^3^ 3^ •• U^3^ Cx^m3^ f *7*^ 

^ ... 03 Dij *^13 J^yU , 

12 . 

On a *Bira^ ofBetehleaf. 

33 * Ait < C< il A «AO ^ 3 3 l> 

Pour persons fought with thirty-two, and being all killed, the 
narrow pit wherein they fought was filled with their blood. 

[rhe foar peraom are — the betel-leaf, the betel-nut, »laked lime, and catechu, mui.: 
the thirty-two are the teeth.] 

13 . 

On a Spinning Top. 

A 33 *■*->>- ji 

... A J. J J' f 

; Xsawa Soofee whose liver was pierced with an arrow. 3a 
roanos; about tbe streets, and binds Ms turban round his waist. , 
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14 . 

On a Pen. 

solli jO I •4*1 •• V*"! jfj" 

j l»~J 3_)>- .-. 0^3 Oyc i u**^ 

Though it rides on three horses, it is running on foot, and 
scattering amber on a field of camphor. Its body is like that of a. 
Eoman, but its face is like that of Negroes. Though it remains here,, 
it can govern a remote province like Mdzindaran. 

15 . 

On the Moon and the Sun. 
iSjf t/ •’b-*' Obl,?* 4 

•>3 (•* ji *'-* £.>• J ^j3 jb- 0^^ 

Who is that king who moves about with a retinue of thousands 
of knights, bi<(; whose forces are all dispersed on the appearance of ’ 
a single knight with a yellow banner? 

16 . 

On a 'Huhhob*. 

j j'j J “tb® f •••*■!'* 

I saw a very wonderful thing, which has water underneath, 
and fixe on the head. 

17 . 

On the Eyes. 

I .Af 1 .».» -u ^3^ I J} lyj;6=» j jjir 

•*4^ 03 A ^'►3j ••• W C-^. 

There are a couple of black-white doves, who are tied up sepa- 
rately. In their flights they reach the skies, but nevertheless they” 
never come out of their nests. 

18 . 

On a Cotton-carding Boto. 

All fl-A t' jl •• ^ 

aJJj (_i ^ (ill 4j_^ vj jl* licb ^ Al J jl JklXii 

A wonderful machine is this — always groaning from mom till 
■ eve; every moment it spouts from its mouth snow on one side and 
h^ on the other. 
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19 . ~ 

On a Fish. 

ot* h OVH 

■S' 0^^ .-. cSU J. Jl pU Ir 

_ What is that which moves about hiddeu from our sight, and is 
girt with silver armour ? So long as it is hidden it is alive, but when 

It comes into sight it becomes lifeless. 


20 . 

On a Bow. 

_cA.r ^ ^ ^ ^ 

.3 t;.3 J> ^ 31 .•• 

T myself am crooked, but the straight are straight-goers 
through me. When the field of glory is reaped I am the victory- 
skirted. When I bend my back for service, the great and small 
near from all quarters the sound of “ Bravo ! ” 

[There is a pun on the word ,3 which means ‘the bowstring’ as well as ‘bravol’] 

21 . 


On a Harp. 

. ^31^:. p ^ jr 

Who is that old man who, when you confer benefits on him 
cries like an infant ? ’ 


-^o play on a musical instrument.’ The harp is compared to an old man 

■ heoaiiae of its bent form.] 


22 . 

On a Spider. 

<.L 4 .ii. J 4....J S' 

•* o'li/’ Ail; iy- J oil. ^ <.u 

W|ho is he that himself spins the thread and himself weaves the 

40tb,hutip spite of his weaving the cloth hijnself goes about 
nakedt 
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23 . 

On a Water-jug. 

^ .'. ^jiy^ cii W j ‘■*****;^ 

jui> iS _j» c^ 

What is that handsome creature of humble disposition [lite- 
rally /composed of clay’] who is pleased with the world if it get 
but a draught of water? It has its hand on its head, as if swearing, 
by its head. 

24 . 

On a Mango* 

L* jJjj 

•• ^ t* iS J A*# 

ai€^^ ^ ^j\:i 

•• J 3i '' Al-^i 

A ,ji2» yffj >?: 

•• i y j. J^x 

What is that emerald-coloured casket with invisible mouthV 
which, like the shell of the pearl-oyster, has in its midst one* 
unbored pearl? 

I marvel much that, when any person cleaves open the casket, 
he should cast away from him wantonly that unbored pearl 

When the Creator of Forms designed the composition of itft- 
substance, He brought out its skin on the hair, and the hair on the 
bone.^ 

25 . 

On a Cocoanut 

♦*• cS* sJ*^ iS A»I-^ 

3^ 41m 4 A3 It-/ dl *^(^3 3 4.W \j C-*Mte 

I saw a sphere containing another sphere within itself. . It has 
three windows, of which one is open, and the other two are closed. ^ 


means ‘a bone* is \yo11 as ^ tlie stone of a fruits 
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26 . 

On a Rosary. 

^ rf** 

u? jU 3 yj3-- •• ^ ^ 

There is a snake, who is one of the wonders of creation. He 
, dwells in a hiandred holes; whenever he is attacked by fishes,* the 
holes begin to move, but the snake is stationary, 

27. 

On Water. 

( ) 

^ 3 •• tj^ Cj^ 

‘ Ijj j ... * ^ •*• ^ j ^ 

\ 3^ iSy, 3 ^^3 3 •*• ^3^ 3^ 3 i 

’ Ij 4-^ J 4-!^ jj ^ Ud 9^ d 4-^ .\ JlIIi 4-^ J iS^ y 3^ 3^ 

^C3L^ 0 ^ 3 ^ 3 ^ A 4A^.^r* L%(9 jI* {Jj h**A A^ 

i (S33J^ <yj^Iiay« .*, j <3^^**, J tS 3 -yj-y^ 

b3 I ^ i jjl j> jpiaa- « jG U ,*, 3^ r 3^ ^3*^ 

• Wjl ^3 0:^3 3 - J^ 3* 3^ 

What is that thing like the souls of the prophets, full of grace- 
fulness like a disembodied spirit, and pure like the intellect ? It 
Is roving and stationary, noisy aud quiet, powerful and weak, very 
cheap and at the same time in great demand. It has no form or 
colour, but puts on a blue garment like the Soofees ; and like old 
devotees it cares not for colour or perfume. It is sometimes un- 
.. appreciated, and sometimes highly esteemed, sometimes high and 
sometimes low, sometimes dirty and sometimes pure, sometimes a 
•'disease and sometimes a remedy. At times it travels with the 
breeze, and at times it is imprisoned under ground. It was the 
object of Sikandar's search round the world, and of the vehement 
longing of the Martyrs of Karbala. It was the cause of death to 
Pharaoh, but of perpetual life to Khizr. Like Gabriel it some- 
“'times comes down to the earth from the heavens; and like Mustafa 
it sometimes ascends to heaven from the earth, 

*' i.ev,. the. fiEgern, , . • - - . , . ^ 
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28. 

On a M irror, 

( ^ ) 

•• 3=?- 

" J: CJ*. 

•* (}•> C3**. c5^^ 

A 03^-^ (J^J Z? J^ 

•* ->* (3”^^ 

A jS 03^ f“^. crl.3-^ 4^3 f-^ -^3-^ 

.*. 0 ^*J 31 3^ Lr:i^ jl -^3-^ 

33 J^ 3 ^ < 3 ^ Lr' 3 f^ 3 ^ 5si>- 13 3 I 

D*^ J^o^****^ t5*3J 3 133 ! 

What is that shining thing like the moon, with a face like that 
of a flower? One of its faces is dark like the night, and the other 
is bright like the day. Ladies, when going to a gathering, laugh at 
it to its very face ; and men, when going to battle, tie it on the 
armour.'^ If you kiss it on the face, its Chinese face will become 
rosy, but if you sigh, its face will look like that of a demon. If you 
pujBE at it, its face resembles the flame of a lamp flickering in the 
wind ; but when you look well at it, its face becomes pregnant with 
a human being, like the eye with a pupil. It has an ear-ring in the 
ear, but^the ear is situated behind the back. It has a face and a 
hack, but it has no neck. 

29. 

On a Reed-pen. 

( ) 

... jL ^ 3 !^^ J 33 C)^ 

•*• jl3^ ^ ’^-^3 

•** iSjd* i/'.j— ** ^ 

3 '— * 3 ^' -^3 3 iTj-* Ojy 

Alluding to the polished steel plate of the armour, shining like a mirror. 
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•"* C)S,S * ^ w««i c-^L.^ 

•• iJ'JCiS' j C— j I ^ \ j,j 

" 3 1 ^ j* 

j j 4-^ 1 j Is -1*^ ^ ,3 j 

.* 4lu«« 3 ji C -** 33 3 ^ ^ 

-• U jX^ i® JUTT^ 

*• Jr*^ 4» 4» li- 3! y C.-^ li ^3» 31 3-Jii J 

'• 0^1 j 

A c—jl 1; j~C Jj jlj 

*• Jl3* c«! ■> Ol-'^ J *^1 0:*!^ Ut3 
Look at the yellow-bodied, lean animal that eats mud, and iit. 
blaek-faced ! Aye, mud-eaters are always in this condition. It will 
not be inclined to jog on unless you cut off its head, when it will 
begin to run with the head downwards ! When it is tired, and rests, 
it is dumb, and it keeps talking when in motion, for its talk cannot 
be separated from its motion. It is a wonderful bird, but without 
wings. Its food is nothing but pitch, and it walks, not with it* 
ieet but with its beak. When this bird flutters in your hand, wise 
men can thereby gauge your intellect. Your voice can hardly reacE 
from your rooms to the outward court, but its voice can be heard 
from Balkh to Bulgaria. I have confided all my secrets to it, for 
it is trustworthy, wise, and harmless, 

30. 

On Tears. 

( ) 

3^ j "^13 ijT ^ l)® ‘--‘“iy 

A ok;_ jl ail U 1 jl jZiJ^ 

“* c.— I a.Aj^ .JA jl Ij j( dU (2)1 jt 

" <3^23 •A-"!; jf 31 Ij c)~’ 3^ 0^ 

■ iS’-^3'" I 3 31 ‘A-'I .5^* 

•* (2)ia*,i' j<Xi\ JA a^jj. 0^^, 
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•• 0^'* <3^^ l)^ j^*Ajltl» 

" jj. tjtsi )j f_r j ohj j ‘i'-i jji^ 

-•• d'^'" j* J'^ jl J'i jj 

-*. <J-»- (j-^ S' J 0^1/^ 

•'• ■ w,* , j Lj j j> cj**^ *3 ^ 3 ^ 3 ^ 

'• Cj"* ^ rli*" 3^ ^3J jj5>“ J:i3 3 ^ 3 I 

"* oV c?"” ^ J'^ ^ J Or*"* ^ J 

A jj j ^>U j .^1 a^J^f 

** ^ *3 ^ jjj *-^l 

WMeh is that pearl that is born running, from two pearls? 
In form it is a pearl, but its origin is from black beads of Yaman* 
It is like rain, but two suns form its cloud ; and to these suns it. 
«?auses harm. It is spotless as a candle ; and the candle too possesses 
a similar substance which sometimes falls on its body and some- 
times in the candlestick. On the day of parting, the face of the 
sweetheart is its candlestick, and during nights of separation, the 
skirt of the lover is its abode. It is like a small child in motion* 
falling on its face in attempting to run. The heart, from love of 
it, is its companion everywhere. It is a naked being, and if any 
one cover it with a garment, it is so delicate that it disappears and 
cannot again be seen. Like quicksilver it runs from me, and I 
conceal it sometimes in my sleeve, and sometimes in my skirt. Its 
nature is like that of water, but like fire it can make men's bosoms 
burn; and it is also a tell-tale. Have you ever seen water that 
like fire, consume a household? 

31 . 

On a Candle.^ 

(Writteu in the form of an address.) 

( ^ ) 

OJ J* 

*• nJL>^ ^ *^0 s ^ <3^^ * •*'3 ^ (*-*?* 

1-0 ^ 

•• je ^ jS P Js ' 

* A very fiiae piece, 

14 
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^ Cy -^’.1 D^jrt 

"* J*. CS"*" cy y cJ J. Cj^jy. 

»• iS ^ <^0 ■^^j y ^J^ ^ S 

•• 0*^3 iS^J^ jKd 

.*. i jV. i Li*. l5^. 

**• l 5‘ 3^*. j (2^ IS"a>^3 ^JJ^^ 

*• l5^** ^ ^ (J y 

A y 3^ yj3^ Cr^l^ 

^j-^»i U ^ 3^ j> 0^-3 

A j *^^3 J j X 

A J> ^ 3 3^ 3 fi'hjf^ 3^ X 

" Li** f’^V* J-^ u^ ^ 

A 3ji^ j<5 y ^ 

0 thou who hast placed thy souP in the midst of thy head! 
Our bodies are alive owing to our souls, but thy soul is alive owing 
to thy body ! IE thou art not a star, how is it that thou appearest 
not but at nights ? And if thou art not a lover, why is it that thou 
art constantly weeping? Thy shirt^ is within thy body! Strange! 
that wh^n every one covers his body with a shirt, thou cover est thy 
^hirt with thy body. When thou. diest thou canst become alive on 
being set fire to, and when thou art ill thou canst be cured by being 
beheaded.^ Thou blossomest without Spring, and witherest with- 
out Autumn ; thou weepest without eyes, and thou laughest^ with- 
out a mouth. Thou resemblest me, , and verily I resemble thee, for 
we both are our own enemies and are friends of the assembly. We 
both burn ourselves in order to gratify our friends. Our friends 
are 5a comfort owing to us, bu" we ourselves are in trouble. We 
both are weeping and pale, burning and melting, lonely and under- 
going an ordeal That'”^ which I have placed within my heart, I see 
on thy head, and what thou hast placed on thy head has its abode 
in my heart. , , . 

1 The flame. 2 The wick,. ; 3, Snulfliig the canflle* 

4 An allueion to the flickering of the candle. , 5 Fire. 
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32. 




On the Cloud. 
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(*“?' 31 \J^y 
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Cj^iJ jl jl J }j~^ iSh 
WHat form is it tliat rises from the billowy sea, breathing 
fire over the mountains and trailing its skirt over the ocean? 
It has imparted its own amber hue to the face of the sky, and 
its tears have made the heart of the desert teem with pearls. 
!At times its art covers the tree-branches with jewels, and at 
times its craft kneads the dust with laudanum. It groans aloud 
without haying pain, rages furiously without thoughts of vengeance, 
iau^s heartily without joy, and weeps copiously without cause 
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of grief. At times it looks like amber sifted over an emeraldj, 
tod at times it is like sandal dust sprinkled over a granite tablet* 
It is eartb-adorner and sky-grazer, smoke-bodied and fire-Hearted, 
get-hued and pearl-pouring, erystai-clad and brocade-bodied. By 
means of tlie tulip it makes the meadows wave with coral-coloured 
flags, and by means of the verdure it girds the garden with aii' 
armour of turquoise. At times it is a co-tenant with the ocean,, 
and at times a co-operator with the wind ; at times it is a crony of 
the mountain, and at times a neighbour of the sky. It washes 
the face of the wild-rose, and plaits the locks of the hyacinth ; it 
.covers the eyes of the narcissus, and tears the garment of the lily. 
Its body makes the world dark like the face of tyrants, and its 
glance makes the earth shine like the intellect of the just King, 

33 . 





On a Watch 
( (Sj ) 

jIAp aa 

O’ 0^ 

jV- ‘->3 -J ^ ^ ^ 

LTy^ iSjJ iSi i v'*- (J. )' 

lb* ojsl*# 

j jj o I-*— 0 ^ ^ 0 ® ^ 

a;U ^ dk j 3 J3j. 

^ c>* ^ 

J 3 C.5«- j^3 ^ 3^ C^i 3^ 

l) ^ k i *S\. 

UC Ir b jl ^ jm 

J L«» *j ctj.^ ^ ^ 3^ k 

-^-0 ji h 3^ ^ ^3 31 ^ 
jif i dL X>\^ J -i-3 

lf3J 3 J3J ^ ij3^^ 

jlJ h 3l V ^ 3^ 

ji «5V' i -513 y^^ 
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What is that silver-bodied thing that has Sun-like form and 
Moon-like face, that is tongueless and still a chatterer, that is limb- 
less and still a traveller ? It is a young bride without her mantilla, 
a charming damsel without her veil. It has a plain exterior, but the 
interior is bedecked with ornaments. At times it is hung up by a 
single leg, like thieves, and at times it is clad in brocii.de, like kings. 
It keeps moaning night and day, and if for once it become silent, 
it has its ear twisted by way of punishment. It is like a house in 
which there are two thieves hard-hearted and narrow-eyed {i.e., 
greedy) , who are moving about though they have their tegs fettered. 
No head has it, but from top to bottom it is all mouth ; no leg does 
it possess, but still from head to foot it is in motion. It is like a 
wonderful harp that, if once struck with the plectrum, will of it- 
self, without further strokes, go on playing for one night and day. 
Who has seen a marvel like this that though it is moving day and 
night, if yon observe aright, it is stationary in one place? Like 
Joseph, though it is a speaker of truth, it has always its legs 
shackled ; and like Jesus, though it is of pure birth, it is always 
hung on the cross {i.e., the walLpeg). 

34 . 

(Lines by the Author.) 

On a Gold W atcTi. 






O 1 «o U 

S) 
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jl 


(2j Xi fcAft 
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Ojio 


CjKh oVy. ^ 

>•=' CS^ 
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3J jl D I >5 ^ j f -5 J 3 

ohj h Ji h 

C-pOs? j 3 V— a-»<a> j 

•2 J I 3 j 2 j I-*'* ^ 0 ® ,, W. 

J:’ f-^ dU* 3 ^3t 

^3^3^ *^-31 <» 

•^jl-^ C)^Jj^ ‘'» 3 333 -^1.1 

0^:*. 3 *^3 j 3 ^ 3-^ 

■^jl 0^?" 3^1 J C3 ^ ^ j*** 3 O^ j*^ 

j^3^ ^1 3^ -^ji -^i 3 C^*^^3j j^3^ 3l <* 
l)^ ^3^ 3'*'^ 3 3^ 0 3^ 

Jji 0^:*-i3 iXj^ <; 3 ^ ^»_I C.W Q->3^ 

(3**^*^ lA,^ 3 

-^::r c 53^ ^^3i 31 0^ ^3! J3 31 

-jl-i 3* 3-"^ 

'*-2j>^33 ^ .,3^^ 3 "^03^ ^ 3 ^ 3^* .^l 

*^3 1 ul3?*3» (Ijl'^i (3**^ 3 ^* 13 " 

What bird is it that has its tongue in its belly, and has its* 
nest, at times, on the breasts of people? 

At times it is on the wrist of beauties, at times 'in the pocKet 
of lovely ladies, and at times, wrapped up in costly silk, it has its- 
abode in a casket. 

Pound of form, gold-bodied, and with Sun-like face is this 
creature, having on its head a charming queue*^ hanging in the 
manner of a turban-searlf 

Its cheeks are richly embellished with moles and lines, and it 
keeps on its face a crystal veil as a protector. 

* The watch-chain. 

t turban which hangs from the head over the 

shoulder. 
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The veil is not meant to conceal its face from the pjaze of 
people, but to keep it clear of dirt, and to guard it against all harm. 

It has two hands, but their place is permanently on the face; 
it lias no legs, but it can easily keep itself moving. 

At noon and at midnight it is absorbed in devotions — it has its 
hands uplifted in prayer in the manner of devout men. 

It may be rooted to a spot, and be in motion at the same time ; 
there is like it no vagabond that is always on the move. 

When it is in motion, a sweet melody flows from its throat; 
night and day it keeps singing, but headache it never has. 

When it stops moving, and becomes still and lifeless, people 
twist its head and make it giddy*, and then it again becomes alive. 

It is not a jeweller, and still it has to do with jewels.! Fighting 
is not its affair, but it always keeps a bow.t 

This bird is not a chronicler, and Narrative is not its function, 
but yet it keeps a true record of past time. 

Of gold is its body, but a few members are also of steel ;• and 
verily, where its belly is situated it has its mouth. 

If once a year it partakes of two drops of oil, it is invigorated,, 
and becomes active like a youth. 

* means literally ‘revolving the heady The allusion is fea 

the winding of a stem-winder watch. 

t The jewels inside the watch used for pivot-holes. 

I {3^ ‘bow/ is also the ‘ watch-spring.’ 





THE CYNIC’S GLOSSARY. 


Under this head I give the definitions of Mulla Do-pyazah (a 
court wit of the time of Akbar) and of his prototype TJbeid Zakani. 
rihese definitions are remarkable for the caustic wit contained in 
them* A similar but very much larger work in the English lang- 
uage is the charming “ Tin Trumpet” of Horace Smith, and also a 
clever recent production, “ The Cynic’s Word-Book ’’ of Ambrose 
Bierce. I give a few extracts from both the English authors for 
comparison with the Persian writers. 

From the “ Tin Trumpet!^ 

Ambigiiify. — A quality deemed essentially necessary to the clear 
understanding of diplomatic writings, acts of par- 
liament, and law proceedings. 

Destinu. — The scapegoat which we make responsible for all our 
crimes and follies. 

Eyeglass. — A toy which enables a coxcomb to see others, and others 
to see that he is a coxcomb. 

Kitchen* — The burial place of the epicure's health and fortune. 
Satire. — A glass in which the beholder sees everybody's face but 
his own. 

National Debt. — Mortgaging the property of our posterity, that 
we may be better enabled to destroy our contem- 
poraries. 

Scandal.— -'Wha.t one-half the world takes a pleasure in inventing, 
and other half in believing. 

From ''The Cynic’s Word-Book.” 

Belladonna* — In Italian, a beautiful lady; in English, a deadly 
poison. A striking example of the essential iden- 
tity of the two tongues. 

Congratulation* — The civility of envy. 

Friendless*— Mmmg no favours to bestow; destitute of fortune; 

addicted to utterance of truth and common-sense. 
JncompatihiUty* — In matrimony, a similarity of tastes, particularly 
the taste of domination. 

4 
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DefiBitions of MuUa Do-pydmli. 
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Definitiions of Mulla Dopydsah, 

Words. 

<K j- 

... .« « «»« J 1 j3 

C) 1 1 .3 J 1 

- • • - » " « » . 

■^'*. 0=^ J* 

• •• oi«« o»» 1 

Cr^3j» jl^l 

""“ “•* iS 3^ 

Oh^ 


<>• 

... ... ... cey^ 

oli^l V— 

... ... ... 


... ... 

j*ls» }\^\ Jik:xA 

... ».« «•• 

^ i J.S' MscaZ* 
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<J. jrr"' 

... ... ... 



j! JetS> ^ \ 

• •• ... ••« iAdtii*Z*9 1 3 

ljUls»l JiJ 1 
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Words. 


Definitions of 


Mnlla Do-pydmli. 


Angel 

King 

Wazier 

Reporter 

Flatterer 

Advocate 

Fool 

Physician 
111 iBan 

Widow 

Poet 

Miilla 

Mirror 

Bribe 

Intoxicatiiig wine 
National calamity 
Jbe Sword of God 
Soofee 
Salutation 


A hidden tell-tale. 

The idlest man of the time. 

The target for the arrows of the sighs of the 
oppressed. 

The cat lying in wait for tlie mouse to come 
out of its hole. 

One who drives a thriving trade. 

One ready for any lie. 

An officer who is honest. 

The messenger of death. 

The slate on which the physician learns his 
alphabets. 

One who is in the habit of praising her 
former husband. 

A proud beggar. 

One who is always hungry. 

One that laughs at you to your face* 

The resource of those whose cause is kme. 

The favour of kings. 

A ruler given to the pleasures of the Harem only- 
The hunger of the unemployed. 

A whirlpool of deceit. 

A polite hint to others to get up and greet 
you with respect. 
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Weeping widow. . . 
Muezzin 

Faitliful friend ... 

Brave man 

Long^ wMte beard 

Truthful man 

Silence 

Debtor 

Stupidity 

Liar 

Service 

Hunting 

Illness 

Epistle 

Mother-in-law . . . 
Guest 

Poverty 

Hunger 

Anxiety 
Learned man 

Schoolmaster 

Soporific 
Druggist 
^ Bhang ^ 

Miser’s eye 

Kotwal 

Kazi 

" The-good*for- 
. nothing 

Perturbation 
‘Patience 
M,an of, Defects 
■.Panitent 
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Definitions of Mulla Do-pydzah, 

One who is in great haste to get another husband. 
One who disturbs the sleep of the lazy. 

The rupee. 

One who seeks dangers and accidents, 

A trap for the unwary. 

One who is regarded as an enemy by every one. 
Half consent. 

All ass in a quagmire. 

Ttegarding one’s self as wiser than the rest. 

One who makes a frequent use of the ex- 
pression ‘ I swear by God* ’ 

Selling one’s independence. 

The oceupalion of those who have no work to do. 
The message of death. 

A half visit. 

A spy in your house. 

One who is impatient to hear the clatter of 
the dishes. 

The -consequences of marriage. 

That which falls to the lot of those who are 
out of employ. 

That which uselessly makes a man ill. 

One who does not know how to earn his 
livelihood. 

One whom the children regard as the Angel 
of Death. 

Heading the verses of a dull poet. 

One who wishes every one to be ill. 

That which causes religious ecstasy in tiie 
Soofees. 

A vessel which is never full, 

A type of the Angel of Death. 

One who tabes bribes. 

The guest who outstays three days. 

Call of nature and no suitable place available. 
The prop of the disappointed. 

An unemployed man. 

He who has worldly pleasures out of his reach. 
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Definitions of Ubeid Zd'kdni. 

Preacher 

One who speaks but practises not. 

Money-changer ... 

Stealer of change. 

Goldsmith 

A maker of false coins. 

Astrologer 

A liar. 

Physician 

An executioner. 

Bachelor 

One who can laugh at the whole world. 

Love 

The occupation of the unemployed. 




ENP OF PART L 




FART II 


In this section are given witty and humorous stories and 
■anecdotes of which Persian verses form no component, part* 
Several stories are of the wit and humour of the Arahs^ but 
having been given in Persian booJcs^ are included here^ Story 
No. 219 is not to be found in boohs but was narrated to me* 
Jiowever^ smachs of Indian origin. 

The translation^ if must be added^ is very free^ and some of 

ihe stories have been curtailed. 




STORIES AND ANECDOTES, WITTY 
AND HUMOROUS. 

1. NowsHerwan was informed that a person calling himself 
one of the lowliest of Arabs wanted to see him. The king ordered 
Him to be admitted, and when he came, asked him who he was and 
whence He came. 

“ I am one of the noblest of Arabs,” replied he. 

“ But you just now said to my porter that you were one of tH© 
lowliest of Arabs ! ” said Nowsherwan in some surprise. 

“True, your Majesty,” replied he, “ I was but an insigni- 
ficant man then, but now that I have had the honour of seeing your 
royal countenance, I am the noblest of Arabs.” 

The king smiled at this delicate flattery, and ordered some 
reward to be given to the man. 

* 2. One day when Nowsherwan was taking his dinner, a slave, 
in bringing a dish, spilled some gravy on the royal dress. Now- 
sHerwan turned towards the slave with a dark frown, whereupon 
the slave emptied the whole dish on the robe of the king. After 
the first moment of surprise and anger, Nowsherwan asked the 
slave what he meant by such conduct. The slave replied, “ 0 king t 
'from your eyes I could see that you intended to put me to deatH. 
I was afraid that the people would accuse you of injustice, saying, 
that for the offence of merely spilling a drop of gravy on your 
dress you killed a man. I therefore committed a greater offence, 
so that (since I am to die in any ease), people might not call you 
cruel or unjust.” 

Nowsherwan smiled and forgave the slave. 

* 3. BZhnsro Parwiz once ordered 8,000 direms to be paid to a 
fisherman, as a reward for bringing to him a very large fish. When 
tHe fisherman rose to depart, one of the direms fell from his hand 
and rolled on the ground ; and Ke stooped to pick it up. Sheereen, 
who was with the king, whispered to him, “ Look at the meanness 
of the fellow ! He does not let go even a single direm.” Khusro 
accordingly recalled the fisherman, and said to him, “ Were not 
those 8,000 direms sufficient for you, that you stooped low to pick 
up even a single direm, that Had rolled away from your hands? ” 

15 
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“ The reward of your Majesty has made me rich,” replied the 
fisherman, “ but I was afraid that if the coin remained on the 
ground, the auspicious name of your Majesty on the coin might get 
trampled upon.” 

Khusro was surprised at this ready wit, and ordered that 
4,000 direms more should be given to the fisherman. 

4. Khusro Parwiz had at his Court a musician named Barbad, 
who was unequalled for his skill in playing on musical instru- 
ments, and Barbad had again a slave who was gifted with a most 
•enchanting voice. Khusro always took great delight in listening to 
the instrumental music of Barbad and the singing of the slave ; but 
by-and-by jealousy of the slave crept into the heart of Barbad, and 
he had him killed. 

Khusro, on hearing of this incident, became very angry and 
said to Barbad, “ Wretch! What is it that thou hast done? Half of 
my delight was in thy play on the instruments, and the other half 
in the singing of thy slave : now that thou hast destroyed the 
■source of this half of my enjoyment thou shalt be punished with 
death for the offence.” 

Barbad though trembling for his life, had the presence of 
mind to reply, “ Your Majesty, I out of folly and in a fit of passion 
; deprived you of half of your enjoyment ; but is it not strange 
that you, in all your senses, are now bent on depriving yourself of 
the other half of your enjoyment by putting me to death? ” 

Khusro was struck with the reply, and forgave him. 

5. An old woman came to Prophet Muhammad, and said: 

0 Apostle of God! intercede for me with God, so that my sins 

may be forgiven me, and I may be admitted into Paradise.” 

“ Do you not know,” replied ho, “ that old women obtain no 
entrance into Paradise? ” 

The woman, on hearing this reply, began to cry and lament, 
whereupon the Prophet added with a smile,— “ because old women 
are first .changed into young maids.” 

The old woman went away satisfied. 

^ 6. Oinee a iRoman came to see the Prophet. She was aafefid. 
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“ Oh! the man with the whiteness in his eyes? ” asked the Pro- 
phet by way of joke. 

“ Oh no ; my husband has no such defect,” she replied. 

“ But he has,” rejoined he. 

So the woman, on returning home, began to look long and seareS- 
ingly into the eyes of her husband, whereat he inquired why she 
acted in this manner. She replied : “ The Prophet has said that 
there is whiteness in your eyes.” 

The man laughed and said : “ He told you the truth. Don’t 
-you see that the white portion of my eyes occupies a far larger 
space than the black portion? ” 

7. It is mentioned of the Prophet Muhammad that a man 
came to him and requested him to give him an animal to ride on, 

“ for,” said he, “ my legs are weak and I am unable to walk much.” 
The Prophet replied that he would give him the offspring of a 
camel. “ 0 Apostle of God I ” said the man, “ how can the young 
one of a camel bear the load of a big man like me ? Give me one of 
the camels that I see before me.” “And is not each' of these the 
offspring of a camel?” asked the Prophet with a smile. 

8. Caliph Omar used to walk about the streets in disguise, at 
night time, in order to make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the condition of the people he governed. 

One night he heard some noise proceeding from a house, and as 
the door was locked from inside, he climbed up an adjoining wall, 
and looked into the house from a window which was situated at the 
top. He saw a man and a woman engaged in drinking wine and 
singing ; and as indulgence in wine is prohibited in the Koran, he 
cried out in anger, “ Man, art thou not ashamed to sin in this way? 
Dost thou think that th'y sin is concealed from the sight of God? ” 
The man, who had recognised Omar, bowed and replied, “ 0 Com- 
mander of the Faithful 1 1 demand justice from thee. If I have com- 
imitted one sin, thou hast committed three.” “ If thou canst prove 
that,” said Omar, taken aback, “I will forgive thee.” “ Why,” replied 
the man, “ the Lord has said, ‘thou shall not pry into the affairs of 
thy neighbours,’ and thou hast just broken this commandment} 
secondly, the Lord says, ‘when thou enterest a’ house, greet the 
.people within with a peace-salutation,’ and thou hast not done so; 
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and, thirdly, the Lord says, " when thou enterest a house, enter 
through the door/ and thou hast entered through the window/^ 

Omar laughed, and went his way, but first exacted a promise- 
from the man not to indulge in wine in future. 

9« Hormuzan, governor of Shuster, was brought a captive be- 
fore Kbalif Omar, who ordered him to be executed. Hormuzto re- 
quested to have some drink supplied to him, as he was very thirstjo. 
A cup of water was given to* him, but he seemed in such fear of 
death that he could not swallow, whereupon Omar, to reassure Mm^ 
said that he would not be killed till after he had drunk the water. 
Hormuzan on hearing this spilled the water on the ground, and said 
to the Khalif, ‘‘ You cannot kill me now nnless you break your 
promise,” The Khalif was taken aback, but seeing he had been 
cleverly entrapped, gave HormuzAn his life. 

10. One day Ali saw in a mosque an Arab, who seemed to fco 
in a great hurry to get over his prayers, and who did not devote 
proper time to his prostrations and genuflexions. Ali becoming 
angry, raised his whip to strike Him, on perceiving which the man 
began reciting his prayers over again with a slower accent and with! 
the proper prostrations. When he ended, Ali asked him whether the 
first prayer was the better one or the last. The first was the 
better,” replied the Arab, for that I offered from fear of God^ 
while the second one was from fear of you!^ 

11. Ali had a brother named ’Aqil, who Had gone over to the 

side of Moawiyeh, the enemy of Ali. One day Moawiyeh said to- 
^Aqil, “ Your brother Ali has discarded you, and I have taken you 
under my protection. Well, I shall be best pleased with you when 
you publicly curse him.” “ Very well,” said ’Aqil, come and listen 
to what I shall say.” He then mounted the pulpit and said to the- 
people : 0 ye people ! I have been commanded by Moawiyeh bin 

Abu Siifyaii to curse my brother Ali bin Abu T41eb; May God 
curse him,"’ He then came down from the pulpit. But Moawiyeli 
was not satisfied, I am in doubt/' said he, whether you have fuL 
filled your promise, for the curse might as well apply to me as to- 
him.” ; • ■ ^ • 

121 A wag named N'aeeman, once saw an Arab hawking Honey 
In the streets. .As he knew well that a certain Sheikh of his aCfn 
^qfianitance wks'fond of honey, he' brought the man to the house-^pl’ 
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tie Sheiki, and knocked at the door. The door was opened by 
Kome of the servants, who were told by him to take the honey and 
carry it to their master. The servants thinking that N’aeeraan had 
brought the honey as a present, did as they were bid. In the 
meantime, the wag after telling the Arab that he would be paid by 
the people of the house, went away. 

The Arab, after waiting for a long time and not seeing anyone 
coming out to pay him the money, cried out: “ 0 people of the 
house ! if you do not approve of my honey, return it to me ; and, 
if you have kept it, pay me the value thereof.” 

When the Sheikh was informed of this, he understood that, 
N’aeeman had played him a joke, and ordered the money to be paid 
to the Arab. On meeting N’aeeman on another occasion, the Sheikh 
asked him what had led him to act in the manner he did. N’aeemaa 
replied, “ 0 venerable Sheikh ! I knew you were fond of honey, and 
so, I simply brought it to you — along with the hatoTcer ! ” 

13. In the time of Abdul-Malik Marwan, there were two lovers, 
Jameel and Shabiyah, who were well-known for the intensity of 
their passion for each other. One day Abdul-Malik, who was curious 
to see what sort of beauty was Shabiyah, had her brought to his 
court. Findingherdark-skinnedandlean, he asked her; “What 
beauty did Jameel see in you that he took a fancy to you? She 
immediately retorted— “ And what merit did the people see in you 
that they elected you to rule over them? ” 

Abdul-Malik Marwan was silenced. 

14. Once a beggar importuned Abdul-Malik-bin-Marwan to 
give him some alms. Abdul-Malik said; Go, ask alms of God. I 
have already done so,” replied the beggar, “ and He has referred 
me to you.” 

Abdul-Malik laughed, and gave him a coin. 

15. A poet recited in the presence of Hasham-bin-Abdulmalek 
a poem in his praise. Hasham said to him: “ Our Prophet has for- 
bidden us to praise any one to his face.” The poet artfully replied, 
“I have not praised you. I have simply enumerated the good 
equalities God had blessed you with, so that you might be thankful.” 
Hasham said, “ These words of 4hine are better than thy poem,’^ 
and gave him a suitable reward. 
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16 . The Khalif Mansoor Abbasi once said to the Commander 
of Ms foreesj who had just made a demand for the pay of the^ 
troops, “ It has been rightly observed that a dog should be kept 
hungry, so that he will follow his master wherever he goes/’ 

‘‘ You are right,” rejoined the Commander, “ but then you 
should remember, that if another person were to come and offer the 
dog a morsel, there would be every probability of the dog quitting, 
his master and following the other man/ 

The Edialif was wise enough to take the hint. 

17. The Khalif Al-Mansur was preaching one day at Damas- 
cus, and said, 0 ye people ! It is incumbent upon you to give 
praise to the Most High that He has given me to reign over you« 
He has taken away the plague which had come amongst you/’ But 
a certain Arab cried out to him, “ Of a truth, Allah is too merciful 
to give us both thee and the plague at one time I ” 

18. How IhnHIortmah was saved from punishment. 

Ibn-Harnnali went into the presence of AhMansur and offered 
Mm congratulations. And Al-Mansur said to him, “ Ask me of thy 
desire.” So he replied, That thou shouldst write to thy vicegerent 
at Al-Medinali that should he find me drunk he is not to punish me/ 
There is no means of escaping that,” said Al-Mansur. I have no- 
other wish,” said Ibn-Harimah. So Al-Mansur commanded his 
scribe, “ Write to my vicegerent at Al-Medinah: If Ibn-Harimah is- 
brought to thee drunk, flog him with eighty strokes, but flog him, 
by whom he is brought with a hundred strokes.” 

♦ 19. The court physician of Khalif Mansur was a Christian, to- 

whom the Khalif once said, “ Become a Mussulman, and I promise 
thee Paradise/ My lord!” replied the physician, “ whether in 
Hell or in Paradise, I would prefer to he where my ancestors and 
relations are.” 

20. The munificence of Mehdi Abbasi towards his followers 
and relatives was very well known. But nevertheless one of Ms 
relations was always in poor circumstances, which fact was mad# 

' , 'fcowh to Mehdi Mehdi sai'd, “ If this is the case, the fault does noJi* 

— The Early ‘Caliphs' Tby Mw.' 'Godfrey Clerk.' 
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lie witli me but witli Kis destiny and in order to prove Ms words^, 
Be ordered tHat a purse of gold sBould be placed in a very conspi-' 
ciious position in the middle of a bridge, and the man was sent in 
tliat direction on some trivial affair. The man, hov/ever, returned 
without having seen tlie purse, which very much surprised those wBo; 
were present. On being asked how he could not see a purse placed 
in so prominent a place, he replied, “ When I was going to cross tlie 
bridge, a thought occurred to me that I should try to do so with my 
eyes shut, so that I may know whether I should be able to cross the 
bridge if I were to become blind. And so, both in going and re- 
turning, I went over that part of the road with my eyes shut ! 

2L KHalif Haroon Had a discussion with his vizier as to 
which was more delicious— -/aZooc?a7^, or the confection of almonds* 
It was decided that Kazi Abu Yusuf should be called upon to 
pronounce his judgment on the disputed point. 

TKe Kazi came, and after hearing both sides, remarked: ** It is 
not proper to give an award in the absence of the claimants. Have 
the two dishes brought before me,’’ Accordingly the two dishes were 
brought before the Kazi, who partook of each and ate till he was 
satisfied. Haroon then said to him : “ Now decide which is the better 
dish.” Abu Yusuf smiled, and stroking his belly, replied: “ 0 Com- 
mander of the Faithful! both the faloodoh and the confection of 
almonds are now lying amicably together inside my stomach, Then^ 
where is the necessity of my causing a rupture between the two, by 
giving a decision in favour of any of them!” Haroon laughed and 
gave the Kazi a thousand Ashrafees. 

22. A young man was brought before Khalif Haroon-ar- 
Eashid for theft. The Khalif ordered Ms hands to be cut off. The 
youth’s mother interceded for Mm, urging that tlie youth was her 
sole support, 

‘‘ If I let Mm go/’ said the Khalif, “I should be a sinner in the 
eyes of G-od,” 0 Khalif!” retorted the woman, “you must be 
committing a hundred sins daily, for which you must be asking 
pardon of God, and will one additional sin matter much? ” 

The Khalif laughed and had the man released, 

' 23. Asmaee, a wit of the time of Haroon-ar-Eashid was once 
dining with his royal master, when faloodaJi was brought on the 
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table, whereupon Asmaee observed that many of the desert Arabs 
were unacquainted even with this well-known dish. Haroon said, “I 
cannot believe this to be true, unless you bring forward some proofs,” 

It happened after this that Haroon once went a hunting along 
with Asmaee, and they saw an Arab coming towards them from the' 
desert. Haroon told Asmaee to bring the Arab to him; so, the 
latter went to the Arab and said, “ The Commander of the Faithful 
sends for you ; come with me.” 

“ Have the Faithful a commander? ” asked the Arab. 

“ Yes, ” replied Asmaee. 

“ I cannot believe it,” said the Arab, “ and I will not come.” 

Asmaee hereupon abused him, which very much incensed the 
Arab, who caught hold of him by the collar; and then the two 
began to struggle with each other, Haroon all the while witnessing 
the scene and laughing. At last the Arab managed to drag Asmaee 
to where Haroon was standing, and said, “ 0 Commander of the 
Faithful ! this man has abused me ; I seek justice at your hands.” 

Give him two divsins’* exclaimed H&roon, with a view to 
have some fun. 

“ Give him two direms ! ” exclaimed the Arab ; “ SuhMn 
-A-lloJi ! it was he who abused me, and am T to pay him money 
for it? ” 

“ Even so,” replied Haroon; “ such is my judgment.” 

The Arab -then turned towards Asmaee, and abusing him twice 
said, “ Give me four direms now according to the decision of the 
Commander of the Faithful.” 

Haroon laughed heartily and ordered that the Arab should be 
conducted to the palace- This was done, and soon afterwards dinner 
was served, to which all sat down to do justice. After the Arab had 
partaken of several dishes, fdloodaJi was brought in, on which 
Asmaee whispered to Harden— “ I am sure, the fellow does not 
know what the dish consists of.” 

“ If it be so,” said Haroon, “ I’ll give thee a purse of money.” 

The Arab was all the while devouring the f&loodah with great 
S®ikh, and with all the eagerness of a man who had not tasted the . 
,3fifeB"'b6lore. ^ 
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“ Can you tell me, 0 Arab !” said Haroon, “ what is it that 
jrou are eating!” 

“ By God ! I do not know,” replied he. “ But God speaks in 
the Koran of ‘fruits and dates and pomegranates.’ Dates I have 
«een, therefore I believe this must be a pomegranate.” 

“ 0 Commander of the Faithful !” said Asmaee, “ give me two 
purses now, for not only does the fellow not know fhloodah but he 
has not even seen a pomegranate ! ” 

The Khalif ordered that two purses should be given to Asmaee, 
and likewise a handsome present to the Arab. 

24. A person was accused of heresy and brought before 
Haroon-ar-Basheed, who asked him, “ Is it true what the people 
’say of you ! ” 

He replied : “ How can the people know of my belief or un- 
belief ? The fact is, I am regular in the performance of the daily 
.prayers, and in keeping fasts according to the dictates of religion.” 

Haroon said, ” If you do not acknowledge your heresy, I shall 
have you flogged to make you confess it.” 

The man replied, “ 0 Khalif ! Your cousin used to flog persons 
in order to make them acknowledge the truth of Islam, and do you 
intend flogging me to make me confess to heresy? ” 

The Khalif felt ashamed, and let him go. 

25. One day Ja’afar Barmaki and Khalif Haroon went out 
riding, when they came across a string of camels laden with gold, 
which were being taken to the Court. The Khalif asked, “ Whence 
4ire these camels?” Whereupon the driver said, “ These camels 
•bear the presents which Ali-bin-Isa has sent your Majesty from 
Khorasan.” A li had been recently appointed ruler of Khorasan in 
place of Ja’afar ’s brother Pazl who had been dismissed. The 
Khalif turned to Ja’afar, and by way of taunt said, “Where 
was all this gold in the days when thy brother was ruler?” “ In 
the purses of the rightful owners,” quietly replied Ja’afar. 

26. Some men of Koofah went to Khalif Mamoon to complain 
•of a ruler he had appointed over them. But the Khalif paid no 
‘heed to their complaints and remarked that the governor was a 
fust, kind-hearted, and able man, and that he had no equal in these 
■qualifications. Hereupon, one of the men of Koofah got up 
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and said: “0 Khalif ! If the governor is really the man you have 
described him to be, \vby should he be reserved for one province 
only? — why not send Mm to other provinces one after another, so 
that all your subjects may be equally benefited? You have already 
made him stay with us too long.” 

MAmoon laughed and said, “Well, if you do not like to have 
him, I’ll not force him upon you.” 

[According to another version, the retort was : “ 0 Khalif, if 
such be the ease, dismember him and send a limb to each of 
thy provinces so that no part of thy kingdom be without 
justice!”] 

27. Once Khalif Mutawakkil went out for sport, and shot an 
arrow at a bird, but missed his mark. Hereupon a courtier 
exclaimed, “ B.xeellent!” The Khalif turned to him and said witli 
asperity, “ Such praise is an insult.” The courtier replied, “ I 
praised not your skill but your clemency, for at the last moment 
your compassion for the bird prevailed and made you shoot wide 
of the mark.” 

The Khalif was pleased and gave him a thousand dinars. 

28. Khalif Mu’atazid Billah was in need of money for a. 
campaign. He was told that a Magian of Baghdad had the necessary 
sum. The man was sent for, and he agreed to lend the money. The 
Khalif said, “Are you not afraid of the money not being returned?” 
“Why should not I trust you,” said the Magian, “when God 
Himself has trusted you with the government of this kingdom, a 
trust which you have so nobly fulfilled?” 

29. A slave of Amr-bin-Lais committed some fault for which 

Amr, at the instigation of his grand vizier, ordered him to be 
executed. ' 

The slave turned to Amr, and prostrating himself before 
Him said, “ Whatever your Majesty orders be it done 1 But I am so 
much grateful to you for past favours that I would if possible save 
you from a preMeament on the Day of Judgment, when you 
would be called to account for shedding my blood. Kill me, but do 
so with justice.” “How so?” asked Amr. “Allow me to kill 
the vizier,” said the slave, “ and then you will have reason and; 
justice on your side in killing me in return.” Amr smiled, and 
turning to the vizier said, “ This seems to be just. What say you. 
to it?” “Your Majesty,” exclaimed the vizier, “let the rascak 
jgo^ r had rather keep my head on my shoulders than make it tho- 
-^ispf'.retHbutiye justice!” 
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30, A person, who claimed to be a second Moses, was brought 
before the Caliph of the time. The Caliph said to him ; “ Moses 
could change Ms staff into a serpent ; if thou art Moses, where 
is thy staff?” 

“ Moses performed this miracle,” replied the man, “ because 
Pharaoh claimed to be God. If you, too, lay claim to Divinity, I 
will show you miracles, not otherwise.” 

“ Thou art a fool,” said the Caliph. 

“ Know you not,” replied the man, “ that a prophet and the 
people amongst whom he appears are of the same stock? As the 
people, so the prophet. ” 

The Caliph laughed and bade him go his ways. 

31. A Caliph went a hunting, and in the ardour of the chase 

he became separated from his followers. He arrived at the tent of 
an Arab, and dismounting from his horse, asked for food. The 
Arab took him into the tent and laid before him a piece of oaten 
bread and a quantity of milk. The Caliph, after doing justice to 
the repast, said to the Arab, “ Brother, do you know who I 
am? No? Well then, know that I am one of the confidential 
servants of the Caliph. ” * 

The Caliph then asked for some wine, which was given him. 
After taking a cup or two, he again said: “ Brother, do you know 
who I am? I am the Caliph.” He then asked for more wine, but the 
Arab refused to give it to him, saying, “ Friend, I am afraid that 
if I give thee more wine, thou wilt now claim to be a prophet.” The 
Caliph laughed heartily at this reply. At this juncture some of his 
followers arrived at the tent, and recognizing the Caliph, made him 
obeisance, on observing which, the Arab was overwhelmed with 
confusion at the recollection of his impertinent reply to the Caliph ; 
but the latter reassured him, and gave him costly presents. 

32. A person claimed to be a prophet. The Caliph sent for him, 
and asked him whether he could perform any miracles. “Yes,” 
said he, “ if you demand anything from me, I can give it to you.” 

“ Well then, give me a melon, though tMs is not the season for 
it,” said the Caliph. 

“ Give me three days’ grace,” said the man, 

” No ! No ! Not even an hour,” said the Caliph. 
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It is very strange/^ said the would-be-prophet, ^Hhat when 
‘ ’God Himself, with all His omEipotenee, does not make the melon 
within three months^ yon do not give me time for even three days f 

The Caliph laughed and let him go« 

33. The poet Abn Dalameh wrote a panegyric ode upon the 
Caliph, and read it before him. The Caliph asked him what reward 
he would like to have in return. “Give me a hound/’ said Abii 
DalAmeh* “A hound? why, that is nothing ! Ask something else/^ 

' said the Caliph. “ Sire, I should like to have the hound first/’ was 
the reply, 

A hound was accordingly ordered to be given to him. Abn 
Dalameh then said, “A hound would be useless for hunting purposes 
without a horse : I cannot follow the chase on foot.” 

The Caliph gave him a horse. 

Many thanks, Sire, for the horse,” said Abu Dalameh, “but! 
have no one to attend to the animal.” 

The Caliph ordered that a slave should be given to the poet. 

The latter then added: “When I return from the chase, 
I should like to have some one who can cook for me the game 
brought.” 

The Caliph gave him a female slave, 

“ But, Sire, where shall I lodge all your presents?” demanded 
"the poet. 

The Caliph ordered that a good capacious house should be pur- 
chased for the poet and be given to him. 

“Now, Sire, I have but one difficulty loft, and that is—how to 
feed all these people,” said the poet. 

The Caliph ordered that an acre of land grown over with date-* 
■"trees should be given to him. 

The poet then kissed the hand of the Caliph and went away. 

, 34. ' 'A woman came to Kais-bin-SaVd and said : “ I have t© 
-complain to you'of the circumstance that there are no mice in my 
^Shouse.” Kais smiled and said: “I understand; 'this complaint 
-■aneans that you have generally very little food in' your house.”' Ha 
“^he^|;*sent to her:bottae some quantity' of bread,-’ meat and butter^ 
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35. A poet wrote an encomium on one of the Abhaside Caliph's, 
and read it to him. The Caliph said to him, “ What reward would 
you prefer for your verse— would you have these three hundred 
dinars, or would you like to hear instead three wise sayings, eacE ■ 
of which is worth a hundred thousand dinars ? ’’ 

The poet, for the sake of flattering the Caliph, said he would 
give preference to the wise sayings. 

“ Well then, listen,” said the Caliph ; “the first bit of advice is, . 
that when your socks get old and dirty put on new ones, because 
old socks spoil the effect of one’s dress.” 

“ Alas ! ” sighed the poet, “if this is your wise saying, I Have 
simply thrown away a hundred dinars.” The Caliph smiled and 
continued, — “ The second advice is that when you apply attar to 
your beard, do not apply it on the under part, or your collar will 
become stained with the oil.” 

“ Alas!” sighed the poet, “ two Hundred dinars have I lost.” 

The Caliph laughed, and was going to give utterance to tHe 
third saying, when the poet interposed, saying, “ For God’s sake, O 
King, keep the third philosophical gem in your own treasury, and 
give me instead the remaining hundred dinars, which I now prefer 
to a thousand wise sayings.” 

The Caliph laughed and gave him two hundred dinars in 
addition to the three hundred. 

36. Abu Ayoob, the theologian, was once asked, “If one may 
have occasion to pray in a desert, and if he do not know the Cardi- 
nal points, in what direction should he turn his face?” “ Towards 
Ms baggage,” was the reply, “ so that it may not be stolen.” 

37- Saiyar, a famous wit among the Arabs, was blind. One 
day a coxcomb said to him, “ God when He taketh away one 
blessing from a man giveth him another in compensation. Now in 
place of thine eyes what gift hath He given thee ?” He replied, 
“The immunity from having to see thy cursed face!” 

38. In the reign of Malik Zouzan, a man appeared, wKo 
claimed to be a prophet, saying that Angel Gabriel came to him 
frequently and talked to him. He was brought before the king, and 
- the people wanted to have him killed. But the king ordered that he 
should be taken to a hospital, and be'treated there for insanity. 
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After some time the king paid a visit to the hospital, and saw 
that the man had recovered, and had now the look of a sane man. 
So, with a smile the king asked him, “ Does Gabriel come to you 
now? ” “ Yes,” replied the man. “ And what does he say to you? ” 
He says, “ Since you get here good bread, and rich broth, and 
sweet sherbets, take care not to go away from such a place.” 

39. A courtier once said to Bohlool, a buffoon of the court of 
Haroon-ar-Rashid, “ Rejoice, my friend for the Caliph has made 
thee a ruler over all asses and pigs.” 

“ Is it so ? ” said Bohlool ; “ then why dost thou not make obei- 
sance to me, for thou art one of my subjects? ” 

40. Caliph Haroon once asked Bohlool whether he would like 
to be a Caliph. “No,” replied Bohlool. “Why not?” asked 
Haroon. “ Because,” replied Bohlool, “ I have seen the funeral of 
three Caliphs, but you have not seen the funeral of a single Bohlool.” 

41. * Bohlool was enjoined by the Caliph to marry and live 
discreetly. The jester so far obeyed as to go through the nuptial 
ceremony ; but as he was conducting his wife to her apartment, the 
uneourteous bridegroom suddenly paused, looked as if he were pe- 
trified, and declaring that he had never heard such a tumult in his 
life, took to his heels, and did not reappear for months. Meanwhile 
the deserted wife had procured a divorce, and then Bohlool made 
his re-entry at court. “ So!” exclaimed the Caliph with an inquir- 
ing air. “ Ay, ayl” cried the fool, “ you would have done as I did. 
The tumult scared me away beyond the hills.” “What tumult?’' 
asked the Caliph'. “ Why,” said Bohlool, “ as my wife was entering 
the room, there came from her sounds as of a thousand voices. 
Amid them I could distinguish the cries of ‘ rent ! taxes ! doctors 1 

■ sons I daughters ! schooling! dress! silks! satins! muslins! money I 
more money ! debt ! imprisonment ! ’ and ‘ Bohlool has drowned 
- himself in the Caliph’s bath!’ — Therewith,” added the jester, 
“terrified at the solemn warning, and wishing to avoid the 
profanity of plunging my person into Your Highness’s bath, I fled 
; till the danger was over and here am I, owing nothing, and 
• 'disinclined to drown myself.” 

42. A desert Arab was present at the dinner table of one of 
!■• :4he Caliphs. The dish of faloodah pleased him so much that he began 
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to stuff himself with it, not caring to taste any of the other viands. 
One of those who were present said to him : “ Don’t eat too much of 
this faloodah, or it will be the death of you.” The Arab withdrew 
Ms hand from the dish, remained thoughtful for a while, and then 
saying to the men present, “ I bequeath to you the care of my fami- 
ly,” again fell to the dish with renewed vigour. 

43. A desert Arab, named Moosa, stole a purse, and then came 
to a mosque to offer up the usual prayers. The ‘Pesh-nimaz’ was at 
that time uttering this verse of the Koran— “ What is there in thy 
hand, 0 Moosa ? ” On hearing this the Arab exclaimed : “ I swear 
by God that thou art a conjurer”; and flinging away from him 
the purse, he immediately left the mosque. 

44. On the day of the ‘ Eid of Sacrifice,’ a desert Arab sacrific- 
ed a camel ; and he boasted of his sacrifice wherever he went. On 
being remonstrated with for showing so much conceit, he replied, 
“ SuhMn Allali \ God sacrificed but a single goat, that He substi- 
tuted for Ishmael whom Abraham was going to sacrifice, and this 
sacrifice of the goat has been mentioned several times in the Koran. 
Should I not, therefore, mention as many times, a greater sacrifice 
that I have made — tlie sacrifice of a cameU” 

54. In an assembly in the house of an Ameer, while all the 
others took part in the conversation, an Arab kept silent. The 
Ameer said to him : “ Why have you been silent? ” 

He replied, “ A man’s income (i.e., of wisdom) is through his 
■ears, while whatever passes through the lips goes to enrich others,” 
“ You have spoken, and well spoken,” said the Ameer. 

46. An Arab stole some musk from the shop of a perfumer, 
and being caught, was brought before the Kazi. He confessed his 
crime, whereupon the Kazi asked him what led him to be guilty of 
such an act. The Arab replied : “ I have come across a religious 
tradition that ‘ Whatsoever a man stealeth, that very thing shall 
■appear in judgment against him and shall hang from Ms neck on 
the Day of Judgment.’ As I am fond of perfumes, I thought it 
advisable to provide for me some perfume in the next world.’’ 

47. A Caliph had a roast lamb laid before him and was just 
-CQiiMaeneing his dinner, when he saw a desert Arab approaching. 
. The Caliph had him brought to his presence, and invited him to 
vpaftakeiol the flish. 
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As the Arab was very hungry, he devoured his food greedily,, 
whereupon the Caliph smiled and observed, “ You are eating of th® 
lamb in such a manner, that men might be led to infer you are- 
taking your revenge on the animal for its father having once butted 
you with his horns.” “ And you,” said the Arab, “eat of it so 
squeamishly, that one might imagine its mother had suckled you!” 

The Caliph laughed and presented him with a thousand dinars. 

48. A Bedouin loading a camel with two big sacks, and seating, 
himself on the top of both, was going on a journey. On the way he 
overtook a man going barefoot in the same direction. After mutual 
greetings the latter enquired what he carried in those sacks. The 
Bedouin replied, “ In one of my sacks is wheat, and in the other,, 
sand.” “ And why did you load the camel with sand?” asked the- 
man. The Bedouin said, “ In order that there may be equal weight 
on both sides.” The man said, “ Throw out the sand and then into* 
the empty sack pour half the wheat from the other sack, so that both 
the sacks may be lightened and the camel be relieved.” “ By Allah,” 
said the Bedouin, “ that did not occur to me ! Verily thou art a most 
excellent and worthy sage.” 

Then seeing him footsore and wearied he gave liim a seat on the* 
camel. After some time he asked, “ With such intellect and ability 
you must surely be a Vizier or a King ?” “I am neither,” said the sage, 
“I am of the commonalty. Look at my condition and my clothes.” 

The Bedouin asked, “ How many camels have you? ” “ None.” 
“ Oxen then? ” “ None.” “ You must surely have much money in 
your house? ” 

When the man assured him that with all his wisdom he was not 
possessed of anything nor had he the means of paying for the 
night’s food, the Bedouin was much astonished and exclaimed, 
“Go away from me lest your unluekiness infect me too. Go you in 
' that direction and I will hasten in this, or if your road is forwards- 
I will go back. Better for me to have one sack full of wheat and the 
other full of sand than to have a head full of devices which bring in 
nothing ! ” 

49. An Arab gave evidence before a Kazi in a certain suit,. 
The defendant, wanting to have the evidence set at naught, said, 
“ 0 Kazi! this man notwithstanding that he is rich, has not yet 
Performed the pilgrimage to Meccah. He is no true follower of the 
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Faith, and therefore little weight should be attached to his evidence.” 
The Arab said, “ This man lies. I made the pilgrimage in such and 
such a year.” The Kazi, in order to test him, said to the Arab, 
“ If what you say be true, tell me where is ‘ Zamzam’ ?” The Arab' 
replied, “ The saintly old man is to be found sitting on the door of 
the ‘Arafat “Nonsense !” said the Kazi; “you ought to know, 
stupid ass, that ‘ Zamzam ’ is a well, and ‘ Arafat ’ is a desert without 
any doors.” “ That may be,” replied the Arab, nothing daunted, 
“but when I made the pilgrimage, the well had not yet been dug, 
and Arafat was then a garden having gates.” 

50. An Arab lost a camel. He proclaimed loudly that he 
would give away the camel as a reward to any one who brought it 
to him. People said to him, “ Of what use then is your taking so 
much trouble to get bacK the animal? ” He replied, “Don’t you 
know that the pleasure of finding a thing is greater than the value 
of the thing itself ? ” 

^ "■ " ' 

51. Pakhr-ud-dowl ah, the ruler of Iraq-e-Ajam, was on his 
death succeeded to the throne by his son Majd-ud-dowlah; but the 
latter being a minor, the reins of administration were in the hands 
of his mother Saiyadah, a very shrewd woman. Prom the above 
province Saltan Mahmood Ghiznavi wanted to levy a tribute, and 
accordingly wrote a letter to Saiyadah, requiring her to submit to 
an annual tribute, and to send her son Majd-ud-dowlah to the 
royal court at Ghizni; and he threatened to overrun her province 
with a large army if she acted otherwise. Saiyadah received the 
envoy with due honours, and then sent him back with the follow- 
ing reply : — 

“During the lifetime of my husband Pakhr-ud-dowlah I was 
afraid to make an enemy of Saltan Mahmood, who is a- great king 
and a powerful warrior, and whose sway extends over Persia and 
Hindustan. But the death of my husband has removed the cause 
of my fear, for I know well that the great and renowned Sultan 
Mahmood will not send an army to attack a woman. If he be 
misguided enough to wage war with me, this much is certain that 
I will fight to the last; and then if I come off victorious, I shall be 
crowned with everlasting glory. On the other hand if Sultan 
Mahmood come out victorious in the strife, it will not redound to 

IS 
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Ms credit, for mea will say he defeated an old woman ! I am sure 
Sultan Mahmood is too wise and sensible to try to carry out the 
threat held out to me, and with this assnrance I can very well rest 
at ease/^ 

The Sultan, on reading this reply, was very much struck 
with the shrewdness of the queen, and vowed that as long as she 
was alive he would not invade her territory. 

52. Sultan Mahmood Ghiznavi, when he was a boy, was one 
day strolling in a garden with a companion, Ahmad Husein 
Meimandi. Mahmood saw another person, somewhat in advance of 
them, who was likewise strolling in the garden. “ Ahmad! said 
Mahmood turning to his companion, “ who could that man be, 
•strolling yonder?^’ 

He seems to be a carpenter,’’ replied Ahmad. 

And can you tell me his name?” 

‘‘ I think his name also is Ahmad.” 

“ Then you know him.” 

“ No. I have never seen him before this.” 

'' Then what led you to suppose that his name is Ahmad and 
that he is a carpenter?” 

“ When you called me by name, I saw him turn as if to reply. 
This led me to conclude that Ms name also must be Ahmad. And 
I have been remarking that he pays no heed to the various fruit 
trees, or to the flowers : only large trees, that can be cut up into 
timber, engage his attention. Prom this I infer that he must be a 
carpenter.” 

This is indeed surprising ! But if you can tell me now wh'at 
he has eaten to-day, I shall have a higher opinion of your powers 
of observation.” . 

He has eaten either honey, or some sweetmeat.” 

Mahmood then called the man to him, and asked, “Do you 
know this youth?” 

“ No !” replied: the man. 

Let me ask you two or three questions,” said Mahmood. In 
the first place, what is your name ? In the second place, what is 
your profession! And lastly, what have you ’eaten to-day? ” 

; ' The man replied, “ My name is Ahmad ; T am a carpenter; an# 

' I :have ‘eaten honey io-day.” ' '' 
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Mahmood was astonished. After dismissing the man he asked 
•his eompanion, “ How did you guess that he had eaten honey! 

Ahmad; “ He was constantly wiping his mouth, and smacking 
his lips, and driving away the flies that frequently annoyed him by 
hovering about his lips. I judged from this that he must have 
eaten something sweet to-day/’ 

53. Three pious and learned brothers were journeying 
together. They came across a camel-driver, who asked them 
whether they had seen his lost camel. One of the brothers asked 
whether the animal was blind of one eye ; another brother asked 
whether the animal had lost a front tooth ; while the third brother 
asked whether the animal had received some injury in one of its 
feet. All of these questions the camel-driver answered in the 
■•affirmative. The brothers then informed him that, if he searched 
for the camel in the direction whence they had come, he would 
most probably get back his camel. 

The camel-driver went in the direction pointed out, but bis 
search was not successful ; so he turned back, and overtaking the 
■brothers, reported to them his want of success. 

Again the brothers asked him, one after another, whether tlie 
camel was not loaded with honey on one side and corn on the other, 
whether there was not a woman riding on the camel, and whether 
the woman was not far advanced in pregnancy. The camel-driver 
acknowledged that such was the case, and showed his conviction 
that the brothers very well knew where the camel was. But the 
brothers said that they had not even seen the animal. The camel- 
driver would not believe these words and accused them of robbery; 
and so all of them went to the ruler of the province to have Ms 
adjudication in the matter. The latter after making preliminary 
enquiries had the brothers sent to jail on suspicion. 

A day or two afterwards, the camel-driver came across the 
•camel, who had been straying in the woods, and the innocence of 
the brothers having been thus proved beyond a doubt, they were 
“released. The governor, -however, before parting from them, 
requested them to inform him how they were able to give all the 
indications of the lost camel, without having seen it. They replied, 
they all of them possessed keen powers of observation, and that 
'^hile walking on the road, they had seen the footprints of a camei 
jAs the impression of one of the feet was all along very faint, they 
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were led to conelade tliat the animal must have been lame. Again, 
the herbage on one side only of the road was devoured by the 
animal, which led them to the conclusion that the camel must Have 
lost one eye. ‘And on the grass and on the leaves browsed by the 
animal there were indications that the animal had lost its front tooth.. 
As to the load of the animal, they were led to the belief that it 
consisted of honey and corn, from seeing bees and ants on opposite 
sides of the road, busy in removing something that had evidently 
fallen from the load. Again, the person riding on the back of the 
camel had alighted for some purpose as appeared from human 
footprints near a certain place. And the size of the footprints, as- 
well as a stray lock of hair lying on the ground, had convinced 
them that the rider was a woman. They had gathered that she 
must have been far advanced in pregnancy, from the circumstance 
that in rising from the ground she had made use of her hand to 
support herself, as was apparent from the marks of the palms of 
her hands on the ground. 

On hearing this explanation the governor, who could not but 
admire their powers of observation, was very well pleased, and 
after giving them suitable presents allowed them to go. 

54. Saltan Mahmood Ghiznavi, once reclining with his head 
on the lap of his court-fool Talhak, asked liim, “ In what relation 
art thou to pimps? “ Their pillow,’’ promptly retorted Talhak. 

55. Some wags stole the shoes of Talliak from a mosque, and’ 
threw them before the entrance of a Christian church. When 
Talhak found the shoes, he exclaimed in wonder, “ Glory be to God! 
What a marvel that I myself am a Musalman but my shoes are- 
Christians!” 

56. Sultan Mahmood used to give his courtiers a robe of 
honour on the occasion of the Eid festival. Once he ordered that 
to Talhak should be given as a present the pack-saddle of an ass. 

On the Eid day other men'attended the Court clad in their 
robes, but Talhak came with the pack-saddle on his shoulders, and 
said, My masters, see in what high esteem I am held by His 
Majesty the Sultan. He has ordered robes to be given to you from 

royal wardrobe, but me he has shown the special favour of 
■ 'oairraying in the, dress doffed from his own person 
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S7. Isliiiiaeel bin Muhammad, a learned man of his time, went 
to Naishapoor, He was much pleased with its climate, and was 
charmed with its water-canals, but the ways of the people he did 
not like. Tlie Khalif asked him to send a report on the climate and 
the people of Naishapoor. He wrote in reph', Naisliapoor would 
be a lovely place if the water that runs underground were to flow 
above, and the people who are over the earth were to go uiider.^^ 

584 When Bajazet, after his defeat, was carried into the 
presence of Taimur Lang (Taiinnr the Lame, vulgarly called 
Tamerlane) on perceiving that Bajazet had but one eye, Taimur 
burst into loud laughter. The Turk who could ill brook any incivi- 
lity, said fiercely, You may deride my mis Cur tunes, Taimur, but 
remember they might have happened to yourself. The disposal of 
kingdoms is in the hand of God, and their state dei)cnds on His 
will.” Taimur replied with equal haughtiness : 1 agree with your 

observation. I did not laugh at your misfortunes, bat at a reflec- 
tion that just occurred to niy mind — how little value thrones and 
sceptres possess in the judgment of God, who has taken a kingdom 
from a man with one eye to give it to another with one leg” 

59. Ameer Ali, a courtier of Shah Kukli Mirza, used to lend 
money to the needy, and in every case the date of repayment was to 
be the day on which the King died. This came to the ear of the 
King, who enquired, “What cause have you to wisli me ill that you 
make such terms for repayment?” “Far from wishing you ill,” said 
the Ameer, “ I am the foremost of your well-wishers, for all my 
debtors pray for your long life, so that the day of repayment may 
be as far off as possible.” 

The King was pleased with tlie reply and presented the Ameer 
with a robe of honour. 

60. ® The emperor of Constantinople, Mahmood the Fifth, the 
•great rival of Nadir Shah, desiring to humble the vanity of that 
conqueror, and knowing he valued himself more on his superior 
bodily power and stentorian voice than on any other qualities^ 
‘Selected, as an envoy to Persia, a porter of exjkraox'dinary personal 
strength and most powerful lungs. The e nvoy had merely charge 

1. l^xom Nicliol»OB*8 '^un seriea. 

% From Malcolm’s Shetches of Persia^ 
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of a letter, wliicli lie was told to deliver in person to the king, to- 
require an answer, and re torn. The fame of this remarkable diplo- 
matist preceded Mm; and Nadir was advised not to receive Mm as- 
his deputation was deemed an insult. But curiosity overcame ail 
other considerations, and he was introduced one day when there' 
was a very full court When the Turk approached the throne, Nadir^, 
assuming his fiercest look, and exerting his voice to the utmost, said: 

What do you desire of me? Almost all started, and the hall 
vibrated to the sound; but the envoy, with an undaunted air, and in 
a voice of thunder which made Nadir’s appear like the treble of a 
child, exclaimed : “ Take that letter, and give me an answer that I 
may return to my master.” The court was in amazement ; all eyes, 
were turned on Nadir, whose frowning countenance gradually 
relaxed in a smile, and turning to his courtiers, he said: “After all, 
the fellow certainly has merit.” He was outdone, but he could not 
help respecting in another the qualities he valued in himself. Nadir 
is stated to have retorted the intended insult, by saying to the envoy,, 
when he gave him leave to depart: “ Tell your master, I am glad to 
find that he has one man in his dominions, and that he has had the. 
good sense to send him here, that we may be satisfied of the fact.” 

61 .® One day Shah Abbas the Great was riding with the. 
celebrated Meer Muhammad Baqar Damad on his right and the 
equally famed Sheikh Baha-ud-din ’Amili on his left. The King, 
desired to discover if there lurked any secret envy, or jealousy, in. 
the hearts of those two learned priests. Turning to Meer Muhammad 
Baqar, whose horse was prancing and capering, he observed, “What 
a dull brute Sheikh Baha-ud-din is riding ! He cannot make the 
animal keep pace with us ” — “ The wonder is how the horse moves at 
all,” said the Moollah, “ when we consider what a load of learning, 
and knowledge he has upon his back ” 

Abbas, after some time, turned round to Sheikh Baha-ud-din, 
and said to him, “ Did you ever see such a prancing animal as that 
which Meer Muhammad BAqar rides? Surely that is not the style^ 
for a horse to go in who carries a grave Moollah ” — “ Your Majesty 
will, I am assured,” said the Sheikh, “ forgive the horse, when you- 
reflect on the just right he has to be proud of Ms rider.’ ^ 

. B, From Malcolm’s History of Persia. 
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The monarch bent his head forward on his saddle, and returned 
thanks to the Almighty for the singular blessing He had bestowed 
upon his reign, of two wise and pions men, who, though living at a 
Court, had minds untainted by envy and hatred. 

62. ^ It is related of Kareemkh'an, a Sh’ah of Persia, that one 
day, after being harassed by a long attendance in public, hearing 
causes, he was about to retire, when he was arrested by the cries of 
a stranger, who, rushing forward, called aloud for redress. 

“ Who are you?’’ said the Shah. “lam a merchant, and have 
been robbed of all I possessed while I slept.’' “ And why did you 
sleep? ” demanded the monarch in an impatient tone. “ Because I 
made a mistake,” replied the trader immediately ; “I thought that 
you were awake.” The irritation of the monarch vanished in a 
moment. Turning to the vazier, he bade him pay the man's losses 
from the royal treasury. “It is our business,’^ he added, “to 
recover, if we can, the property from the robbers.” 

63. ^ The avarige of the Shah, Aga Mahommed, sometimes 
betrayed him into awkward and even ludicrous predicaments. On 
one occasion he himself disclosed a conspiracy to defraud Ms 
nobles. When he was riding out with some courtiers, a mendicant 
met the party, and the king, apparently struck with his distress, 
ordered a large alms to be given to him. The example w^'as, of 
course, followed by all, and the beggar obtained a considerable sum. 
That night the sovereign’s impatience betrayed his secret I 
Have been cheated,” said he to his minister; “ that scoundrel of a 
mendicant whom you saw this morning, not only promised to 
return me my own money, but to give me half of what he should 
receive through its means from others I” Horsemen were instantly 
ordered in pursuit; but the fellow took care not to be caught, and 
the courtiers laughed in their sleeves at his Majesty’s disappoint- 
ment. 

64. One day Ibn-e-^Jouzi was on the pulpit, delivering si 

sermon. His audience, consisting of both Shiahs and Sunnis, wanted 
to know which sect the preacher belonged to. They therefore put 
to Mm this question— “ Whom do you consider to be the noblest 
of men, next to the Prophet?” He replied, “-o J whicH 

4. From Fraser^a Persia ctnd Afghanistan. 

5. Do. do. 
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may mean He whose daughter is in his house/’ thereby alluding 
to Aliibeltr whose daughter was married to Mahomed ; or it may 
mean, He in whose house is his daughter/’ thereby alluding to 
Ali^ who was the husband of the Prophet’s daughter. The people 
were still left in doubt : the Sunnis thought he meant Abubekr, and 
the Shiahs thought be meant Ali. So he was again asked— How 
many persons do you regard as the true successors of the Prophet ! 
Ibn-e-Jouzi replied, “ Foti7\ four, fourJ^ But the people were un- 
able to understand whether he meant four successors only, whom 
the Sunnis recognized, or twelve successors, as the Shiahs believed. 

6S.^' The celebrated poet Sheikh Saadi and a contemporary 
poet Humam Tabreezi met accidentally in a bath at Tabreez, with- 
out knowing each other; but entering into conversation, Humam 
became aware of the birth-place of his companion, and at the same 
time declared himself a native of the city where they then were. A 
trial of wit took place, when Humam observed that in Tabreez the 
Shirazees were more numerous than the dogs in the streets, where- 
upon Saadi retorted that the reverse was the case in Shiraz, “ for 
there/’ said he, *‘the Tabreezees are held to be less than dogsf^ 
The double meaning involved in the Sheikh’s reply nonplussed 
Humam. He rallied, however, and observing the baldness of Ms 
companion— a personal peculiarity very common among the 
Sheikh’s countrymen— “ How comes it,” said he, presenting the 
round-shaped ewer used in ablutions, and turned upside down ; 
whence comes it that all you Shirazees have heads like this? ” 

“ And how comes it,” retorted Saadi, presenting Ms own vessel 
and pointing to its empty cavity, “ that all you Tabreezees have 
heads empty like this? ” 

On returning from the bath they entered into some further 
discourse, in consequence of which Humam recognised in the 
stranger the celebrated Sheikh Saadi, and lavished upon him both 
kindness and honours. 

66. A vain and stupid man, gorgeously arrayed and mounted 
on a superb horse, accosted Sa’adi and asked Mm if he had seen 
anything like Ms accoutrements. Sa’adi replied, “It reminds me 
of an ugly scrawl in golden ink,” 

‘ 4 Proui Fraier’i Persia and Afghanistan, 
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67. The poet MaJd-i-Hamgar, who had married an old 
woman, left his wife in Yezd, and came to Isfahan, where he 
settled for good. His wife, not being able to bear the anguish of 
separation, followed him to Isfahan shortly afterwards. Majd was 
informed of this cireumstance by a pupil of his, who said, “ I bring 
you good tidings— your wife has come down to your house.” “Oh!” 
said Majd, had the house come down on her that would have been 
good tidings indeed 1 ” 

These words of Majd were reported to his wife, who, when 
she saw him, began reproaching him, saying, “ Is this the way one 
greets his wife? Have you not the example of others before you? 
Remember that there have been men before our time, and how 
chivalrously they-” “ Stop!” interposed Majd, “ there have been 
men before -my time, certainly ; but I doubt very much wheihor 
there have been any men before tjour time,” alluding to her old age. 

68. Baisunqer Mirza was a patron of the poet Mowlana Lutfi, 
who once wrote in his praise a panegyric ode, which was an exact 
parody of a Qasidah of the poet Muzaifar Hirawi, wherein the 
word ‘iagh’ (or ‘garden’) forms the burden of the rhyme. 

The Mirza asked Lutfi to parody another Qasidah of Muza- 
ffiar, wherein the burden of the rhyme is Qarai’ (or ‘mansion’), 
Lutfi replied, “ I must see first what fruit his garden yields me and 
then I shall think of entering into his mansion.” 

The Mirza laughed, and taking the hint, gave him a good reward. 

69. An impostor, clad in the garb of a religious man, arrived 
at the village of Jam (the birthplace of the celebrated poet Jamy), 
and, by his pretended asceticism and devotional life, gained 
the favour and confidence of the people ; so much so, that he was 
appointed to the post of the Imam, which, till then, was in the 
hands of Jamy. The latter warned the people against being led 
away by the outward devotion of this Sheikh, of whom they knew 
nothing, and who appeared to be devoid of learning ; but his words 
were ascribed to jealousy, and some of the people were even bold 
enough to suggest that, if Jamy had so much confidence in his own 
powers, he had better enter into an intellectual discussion with the 
stranger. This the poet Jamy agreed to, and accordingly, the 
discussion was appointed to take place in a mosque at a certain time. 
Both the rivals presented themselves on the appointed day, and it 
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was decided that the Sheikh should ask the first qaestion, to whicK 
Jamy should reply. 

The Sheikh turning to Jaray asked, Can you tell me the mea- 
ning of the Arabic phrase h/? ” 

I do not know,’’ replied Jamy. 

Now the very meaning of the phrase is I do not know ” ; but 
the people, who could not boast of any Arabic scholarship, were led 
away with the notion that Jamy had acknowledged his defeat by 
confessing that he did not know the meaning of the phrase. 
Accordingly, they raised cheers for the Sheikh ; and ere Jamy couIA 
utter a single word in explanation, he was hooted out of the 
assembb^ 

Jamy, who was thus baffled by a trick on the part of the, 
adversary, after two or three days gave out that he was going on a 
Journey, and went out of the town. Some of his followers and dis« 
ciples went out along with him. Outside the town, Jamy turned to 
his followers, and said, “ One of you should go to the Sheikh and 
after informing him of your intention to go on a Journey, request 
him to give you a single hair out of his holy beard, so that 
it might be preserved as a charm against the dangers of the road.’’ 

This was done, and the hair was brought to Jamy, but the 
incident got wind, and the doors of the Sheikh were thronged by 
persons of all classes, anxious to possess a single hair of this beard 
of miraculous properties. The Sheikh good-naturedly complied, 
but in a few days he was left without a single hair on his chin ; 
and now, far from looking a venerable man, he cut a very sorry 
figure. So the people soon lost faith in him, and began to see 
certain defects which they had not remarked in him so long. 
‘Accordingly he was driven out, and Jamy was recalled and rein- 
stated in his former place. 

70. A poet wrote a very wretched ode, and read it to the cele-* 
hrated poet Jamy. He then conceitedly added, “ I want to have it 
hung up on the gates of the city, so that it may become known to 
all.” ^‘Ay,” said Jamy, “but how will the people know the 
poem is yours, unless you too are hung up there along with it? ” 

71. Moulana Kutbuddeen asked a squint-eyed man whether 
it was true that squinting men saw double. ‘‘Yes,” replied the 
laian ; “ and in proof of it I may say that yon appear to me to bo 
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The Monlaea was dumbfounded by this reply. 

72. A person fell from a terrace on the head of Moulana. • 
Eutbaddeen who was passing through the street at the tiine^ and 
broke the Moulana’s neck. Kutbuddeen was taken home, and 
laid on his bed, where his friends came to see him. How do you 
feel yourself ? ” asked they. He replied with a smile: “What 
a perverse fate is mine, that another man falls from a terrace, and' 
it is I who get my neck broken 

73. Moulana Kutbuddeen once went to see a great man who 
was ill, and asked him what was the matter with him. “ 1 have been 
suffering from fever, and pain in the neck,’" replied the man ; “ but, 
thank God I the fever is ' broken up ’ and now it is the neck only 
that gives me pain.’^ “ Cheer up !” said the Moulana, “ that will 
get ' broken’ too.” And with these words he departed, leaving 
the patient in doubt, whether he had spoken of the neck or 
the pain. 

74. Moulana Sa’ee'd Multani had a very dark skin. In Ms* 
youth he was the disciple of Moulana Kutbuddeen Allamah. One 
night Sa’eed accidentally upset an inkstand on his turban, and the 
nest morning he attended the MadresaJi with the same turban on. 
This attracted the attention of the master and the pupils and he 
was asked how the turban came to be soiled. Ere he could reply 
Moulana Kutbuddeen interposed with the sly remark, “ The poor 
fellow must have wiped his perspiration with it ! ’’ 

75. A poet showed a poem of his to a critic. The poem was 
full of plagiarisms, almost all lines having been stolen from other 
poets. The critic, after reading the poem said : “ You have 
brought me a wonderful caravan of camels tied together; let any 
one but untie the cord wherewith they are tied, and each of them 
will return to its original master.” 

76. A Khwajah fell ill. A friend of his, a poet, did not even 
once come to see him during the period of his protracted illnesa 
.When the Khwajah recovered, he went to the poet, and reproached 
him^ for not having come even once to inquire after his health 
during Ms illness. The poet replied : ** Excuse me, my frieiid,« 

I" was serving you in another way— I was engaged in writing am ■ 
elegy in anticipation of your death!’’ 

77. -A ruler of a province once wrote some worses, and asked, 
a poet to express his opinion regarding them. The poet remarked* 
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•that the verses were execrable, whicli so much enraged the Ameer 
that he ordered the poet to be taken to prison, whence lie was 
released after a month. 

Again, after some time, the Ameer wrote some verse?, and 
asked the poet's opinion regarding them. The poet remained 
silent for a while, and then said: “ Please order your men to take 
me to prison again,’' 

78. A poet took some of his verses to a critic, and asked what 
he thought of them. The critic said that the verses were very bad, 
wliereopon the poet began to abuse him. The critic merely smiled 
and said : ‘‘ This prose of yours is better than your verse at any 
rate.'' 

79. Once the poet Mulia Hiiseiii Kashi recited before another 
poet Meer Syedi Taftah the opening couplet of a Gliazal of his. 
The latter said, “ This couplet of yours has nothing in it that can 
move me. " 

^‘Move you? " replied the offended poet, ‘‘ why, for that purpose 
you require a donkey’s goad and not verses I” 

so. A poet went to an Arab ruler of a province, and recited 
before him a poem composed in his praise. The latter asked, “ What 
is your desire?” “ Do you leave the wishing to me?” asked the poet. 

Yes,” said the ruler. The poet said, “Grive me a hundred thousand 
dirhems!^ The ruler said, This is too much. What is the least 
figure that you can name?” “A hundred dJfrftems” said the poet. 
*‘Why is there such an enormous difference between the two 
.amounts?” asked the ruler. The poet answered, “ When you left it 
to me to fix the sum, what I took into consideration was your rank, 
and when you told me to reduce the amount, I took the measure of 
my own position/' “ By God!” said the ruler, “ we will not under- 
value ourselves”; and he ordered the hundred thousand dirhems to 
*be given to the poet. 



81, A learned man, who had a very ugly face, was once 
asked whether he was ever put out of countenance. 

** Yes,” said he, “ once a woman caught hold of my hand, and 
took me to the shop of a worker in metals, and then went away. 
I asked the master of the shop what the woman meant by this 
**oitdnet, and he replied, ‘ The woman has long since asked me to 
an image of the Devil, ^but, having no idea of 'what his 
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sable majesty looked .like, I asked her to supply me with a modeh. 
wiiich she promised to do ; and accordingly she brought yoti to me 
to»clay/ 'Well, that was the day on which I felt heartily ashamed 
of myself/^ 

82. A man with a very ugly face was once praying, asking 
forgiveness for his sins, and requesting God to exempt him from 
the tortures of hell. A person overhearing him said, “ Friend, how 
cans t thou be so uncharitable? Hast thou the heart to withhold 
from the fires of Hell even such an ugly mug as thine? 

83. A man with a very large nose got married. One day he 
boasted, in his wife’s presence, of his good qualities, mentioning 
specially his patience and forbearance. 

“ I know it, I know it,” said his wife; for had you not had 
these qualities, you could not have carried such a big nose for so 
many years.” 

84. A person was exceedingly ugly. Once he was asked how 
he could bear to live, having such an ugly face. He replied, Why 
should I not find pleasure in my existence? I never have occasion, 
to see my own face : the annoyance of it is to others who see it ! ” 

85. An ugly man fell ill, and sent for a doctor. The doctor,, 
on examining him, said, If you can manage to vomit, you will soon 
be well.” The man replied, I cannot do it, though I have been 
trying to, so long.” A wag, who was present, exclaimed, ‘‘If you 
but see your face in the mirror, it will immediately turn your 
stomach.’’ 

86. An ugly and vixenish woman fell sick. She said to her 
husband : “ If I die, how will you be able to live without me?’^ He 
replied: “That is not the worst of it. What puzzles me is— how 
shall I be able to live if you do not die? ” 

87. A wit got married. On seeing the bride’s face for the 
first time after the marriage ceremony (according to the usual 
Persian custom), he was exceedingly disappointed to find her very 
Ugly. One day the wife saW to Mm : “ You have many brothers 
and other male relatives ; tell me in whose presence I should always 
^PP^^r veiled, and in whose presence I may appear with uncovered 
face. The husband replied : * Oh, you need not mind showing your 
'face to any one else, provided you always appear veiled before mef 
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88. A very ugly man had a very handsome wife. Once she 
■ said to him, “ I am convinced that both of us will go to Heaven.” 
■“ How can you say that ? ” asked he. “ Because,” said she, “ you are 
always giving thanks to God whenever you see my handsome face, 
while as for me the sight of your ugly features makes me resigned 
to His will, and with patience I bear the daily affliction. And it is 
said in the scriptures that the thankful and the patient shall go to 
Heaven ! ” 

89. A wag got married to an old woman. On the next morn- 
ing some friends asked, “What sort of woman is your wife?” 
“ Oh,” replied he, with a merry twinkle, “ she is like the narcissus ! ” 
“ How ? ’ ’ asked they. Said he, “ The head is white, the face yellow 

• and the stalk slender!” 

#**——— 

Stories of Mulla Nasruddin* 

90. Mulla Nasruddin, the half-wit, once observed to a group 
of friends that no appreciable difference could be found between 
the strength that he had possessed in the prime of his youth and the 
strength that he had in old age. They asked him what led him to 

' believe so. He replied “ In my house there is a large stone mortar, 
which I could not move an inch with all my strength when I was 
young. Now, too, that I am old, I find that I cannot move the 
stone. It is evident, therefore, that my strength has undergone no 
■ change since the days of my youth.” 

91. Mulla Nasruddin once saw in a dream that a person was 
offering him nine dinars, and he himself was saying, “ 0 generous 
man, make it ten dinars, for that will be a good round sum.” 

At this point he awoke, and repenting his greed in asking' for 
...more, he again closed his eyes, and stretching out his palm, exclaim- 
«d : “ Well let me have even the nine dinars ; I will accept them.” 

92. On the one occasion Mulla Nasruddin was invited to a 
dinner at a friend’s house. A dish of boiled fowl was placed 
before him. As th e fowl was not thoroughly cooked, he partook of 

• Most of the stories attributed to the Mulla which appear in the Persian book 
rwiththe above title seem to be from Arabic and other sources. The prototype 
of ^aseuddiu was^the Arab half-wit Joohi. 
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the gravy only, and said to his friend; “ Please have this fowl 'well 
cooked for to-morrow, when I will again be your guest. On the 
next day the same dish was placed before him, but he found the 
fowl as tough as before. He, therefore, partook of the gravy, and 
then placing the fowl in front of himself began his prostrations 
and genuflexions as in prayers. “ What are you doing ? ” asked the 
host. The Mulla replied : “ I am invoking a blessing on the fowl’s 
soul, for the flesh that is placed twice over the fire and is not cooked, 
cannot be the flesh of an ordinary fowl, but that of some prophet 
or saint amongst them !” 

93. One day Mulla Nasruddin said to his wife : “ Bring me a bit 
of cheese, for it gives tone to the stomach and excites the appetite. 
She replied that there was no cheese in the house. “ Never mind,” 
said the husband; “ so much the better; for when I come to think 
of it, it causes flatulence and weakens the gums.” “ Now, which of 
your two opinions is the correct one?” asked the wife. “If you have 
got the cheese, the first one,” replied the husband ; “ but if you have 
it not, the second one.” 

94. Once Mulla Nasruddin was heard by a neighbour praying 
to God to bestow on him one thousand dinars and swearing that he 
would not accept any sum less than that amount even by one 
dinar. The neighbour who was a Jew, for the sake of fun took a 
purse containing 999 dinars, and threw it into the Mulla’s house 
•through a window, saying in a disguised voice: “ Pick up this sum, 
.my faithful servant ! ” 

The Mulla, gratified to find that his prayers were accepted, and 
the boon granted so promptly, took up the purse, and counted the 
contents. 

Finding that there was one dinar short of the sum asked for, 
he said, “ They have perhaps made some mistake in counting, or per- 
haps the coin is not in stock in the Celestial treasury at present, 
and I shall be paid hereafter.” And with these words he locked 
up the purse in a box. The Jnw who had not looked for this 
■contretemps became very angry, and going to his neighbour’s door 
knocked very loudly for admittance. The door -was opened by the 
Mulla, who inquired what the matter was., 

“ Restore me my money that you just received,” said the J ew. 
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The money iias been sent by God/^ said the Miilla, and the 
amount is one dinar less than the sum asked for by me; but I am 
sure He wili pay me the deficit sooner or iater/^ 

You fool ! what nonsense are you talking said the Jew. 

‘‘ Oh, as to that, any one can see who is acting like a fool/^' 
retorted the Mulia coolly. 

But it was I who threw the money into your room by way of 
a joke,” urged the Jew. 

I cannot believe it,” said the Mulia. 

“ Well, then, come to the Kazi, and let him judge between us.’' 

have no objection to this course, but I have no dress suit- 
able for the Kazi^s presence, and besides I have some pain in the 
legs. Unless you give me your coat to put on, and your ass to ride 
on, I cannot go with you to the Kazi.” 

The Jew was obliged to lend him his coat and his ass, and the 
two men appeared before the Kazi. The Jew laid his complaint, and 
when he had finished, the Mulia said that all the statements of the 
Jew were false, adding: “0 Kazi, this man is a villain whose busi- 
ness is to annoy the believers in the true Faith, and extort money 
from them by these and other means. He will perhaps swear, I 
doubt not, that the coat that I have on, and the ass on which I came 
to this Court also belong to him” The Jew, taken aback at this 
fresh thrust from the Mulia, exclaimed : “ And did I not lend thee 
these articles even now, just before we came here? ” 

The Mulia merely smiled, shrugged his shoulders, and looked 
significantly at the Kazi. 

The Kazi, who had up to this point heard the case patiently,, 
was now exasperated at this fresh instance of what he deemed to 
. be tHe rascality of the Jew, and had him bastinadoed and driven 
from his presence. 

So the poor Jew, wlio wanted to have a joke at the expense of 
the Mulia, lost not only Ms money but his coat and Ms ass into the 
bargain; and the simple (!) Mulia, went away rejoicing at . the 
Jew’s discomfiture, 

95. A person came to Mulia Nasruddin and asked for the 
in order to go to a certain town, promising to return 
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the animal within a week. The Mulla expressed his regret at not 
being able to gratify him, as the ass ha d already been lent to 
another person. At this juncture the braying of the ass was heard 
from the stable, whereupon the man who had come to borrow the. 
animal exclaimed: “How is this? Whose is that voice if not your 
ass’s?” The Mulla quietly retorted: “And would you, brother, 
put more faith in the words of an ass than in those of a venerable 
man like me ? ” 

96. A learned man came to the city wherein lived Mulla 
Nasruddin, and asked the people whether there was any man in the 
city who could try conclusions with him in philosophical discus- 
sions. The Mulla was named by some wags present. At this 
juncture the Mulla came up riding on his ass, and being informed 
of the desire of the learned man to enter into a discussion with 
him, said to him: “ Question me on whatever subject you like.” 

The philosopher asked: “ Where is the centre of the earth?” 

“ Just where I am standing,” said the Mulla; “ if you do not 
believe it, measure the earth yourself.” 

The philosopher, marvelling at the reply, put the next question : 
“ How many stars are there in the firmament ? ” 

“ As many as there are hairs all over the body of my ass,” re- 
plied the Mulla ; “ if you do not believe it, count them.” 

The bewildered philosopher now put the third question : “ How 
many hairs have I in my beard ? ” 

“ Just as many as there are hairs in the tail of my ass,” replied 
the Mulla ; “ if you want a proof of it, pluck out one hair fi-om 
your beard and I shall do the same with the tail of my ass, and we 
can go on doing this till the whole of your beard is plucked out, 
and yon will find that I have said the truth.” 

The philosopher took to his heels. 

97. Once Mulla Nasruddin took three pomegranates to an 
Ameer as a present and received some reward in return. On ano- 
ther occasion he wanted to take twenty turnips as a present to the 
Ameer but was dissuaded by a friend, who recommended him to 
take figs instead. Accordingly, the Mulla took some figs to the 
Ameer, but the latter not being in good humour at the time, 
ordered Ms servants to pelt him with the yery figs he had brought, 

17 
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and to drive him off from his presence. The Mulla, every time that 
a fig struck him, loudly called down blessings on his friend, upon 
■which the Ameer asked him what he meant. The Mulla replied: “ I 
intended to bring you a present of some turnips, but thanks to the 
advice of mj’’ friend, I brought figs instead.^ Had I not done so I 
should have had my head broken. ” 

The Ameer laughed .and gave him some reward. 

98. One day the wife of Mulla Nasruddin washed his cloak, 
and, after wringing it, hung it on a peg in the wall, to dry. When 
the Mulla came home, it being somewhat dark, he took the cloak for 
a thief, and bringing his bow and arrow from an adjoiping room, 
let fly the arrow at the supposed depredator. 

He then called out to his wife: “ Come and see, I have killed a 
thi ef with a single discharge of my arrow.” His wife came, and 
seeing what he had done, held up the cloak to him, and said: You 
stupid fellow ! How long am I to put up with your follies! ” “ Be 
quiet, woman,” said the husband ; “ you ought to thank God that I 
was not in the cloak at the time of my shooting the arrow, or you 
would have been a widow ! ” 

99. A beggar came to the house of the Mulla, and seeing him 
on the terrace beckoned to him to come down. The Mulla came down, 
when the beggar said to him : “ For the sake of God give me some- 
thing.” The Mulla, concealing his displeasure, asked him to come 
upstairs, and, taking him to the terrace, said: “ I swear by God I 
haven’t anything that I can willingly give thee in charity.” 

The beggar fumed and said: “ Why did you not say so down- 
stairs! Why did you bring me up here!” “In order to requite 
you for your courtesy in calling me down,” retorted the Mulla. 

100. Once Mulla Nasruddin invited some friends to dinner, 
and took them with him to his house. Leaving them in the front 
chamber, he went to his wife, and said : “ I have invited some 
friends to dine with me to-day. Have we sufficient food in the 
house! ” “ No, we have not,” replied the wife. “ Then go and inform 
my friends who are waiting in the front room that I am not at 
home.” 

The wife did as she was directed to do. The guests said: “ What 
■words are these! He came with us, and we saw him go inside even 
iiMnow!” The Mulla replied from within: “This house has two 
doots ; perhaps he got out by the other door ! ” 
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101. On a moonlit night Mnlla Nasruddin saw the image of 
■the moon in a well Said he : “ The poor little moon has fallen into 
the well. Let me take him out.'’’ So he procured a piece of rope^ 
and attaching a hook at one extremity, let it down into the welL 
After moving about the hook in the water for some time, he found 
that the hook had become fast to something, and he began to pulL 
But the hook having caught on a large stone at the bottom of the 
well, he was not able to make the rope come up. At last the rope^ 
which was rather old and worn out, gave way, and the man was 
flung on his back. He now saw the moon high up in the Heavens^ 
whereupon he exclaimed, “ Thank God that after all the trouble I 
have succeeded in bringing out the poor fellow from the well! ” 

102. ‘‘ I hear your neighbour has some festivity at his House 
to-morrow,” said a friend to Mulla Nasruddin. 

“ It may be so, but I do not see how that concerns we.” 

“ But he is going to invite you also.” 

“ And pray, how does that concern you^. ” 

103. One day Mnlla Nasruddin brought home two fowls. He 
had them fried in butter, and leaving them in a covered vessel, he 
went out to invite his friends. In the meantime the wife took out 
the fried fowls, and placed in their stead two live ones. 

When the Mulla returned with his guests, he went to the vessel 
wherein he had placed the fowls, and took out the lid. No sooner 
had he done so than, to tlie astonishment of the Mulla, tlie fowls 
jumped out and ran away. The Mulla with an awe-struek face 
turned towards heaven, and said : “ 0 Lord, Thou hast in Thy mer- 
'%j given life to these fowls, and I am thankful that I have been 
allowed to witness this miracle. But “--tell me, 0 Lord, who is going 
to pay me for tlie cost of the fowls, and of the butter employed in 
frying them ! ” 

104. Once Mulla Nasruddin went to pay a visit to a sick man, 
suffering from a severe headache. He turned to the members of 
the family, and said to them by way of consolation, “ Don’t be 

IMS is similar to an anecdote of Frederick the Great. An officer once com* 
;plained to him of the conduct of another officer, upon wMch the king observed ; 
** Well, that is none of my business.’* ** But he has spoken disrespectfully of you 
•also,” said the officer. “ Well, that is none of your business, sir,** rejoined the 
- king. 
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'disheartened, whenever a man reaches this stage of illness, his 'death 
is not far off ; so you will shortly be released from the trouble of 
tending and nursing him ! ” 

105. On another occasion the Mulla went to the house of a 
man, of whose serious illness he had heard the day before. Taking, 
for granted that the man must have been dead by this time, he 
began to offer condolence to the members of the man’s family. 

“ But he is not dead ! ” said they, looking fiercely at him. “Oh. 
you need not be down-hearted about that,” said the Mulla, ^'Inslia 
Allah (may God grant it !), he will die soon ! ” 

106. On another occasion the Mulla went to see a sick 
acquaintance, and asked him what he was suffering from. The man 
replied, “I am suffering from an acute attack of lumbago.” The 
Mulla gravely shook his head and observed : “ Let us hope for the 
best ! My father also had an attack of the disease which terminated 
fatally; his death happened very soon after the attack. If you have 
any will to make, or any wish to be gratified, tell it to me.” 

The sick man called his son to his bedside, and said, “I give 
thee solemn injunctions— to turn this fellow out of doors, and. 
never to allow the wretch to approach my bed.” 

107. Once the Mulla was caught in a hail-storm. As he Had, 
no covering on his head at the time, and was also bald, the hail 
stones caused much injury to his head. Much incensed, he rushed 
into his house, and bringing out a large pestle, he turned it 
towards the sky, saying, “What valour is there in cracking the 
skull of a poor fellow like me? If thou art manly, let me see, break 
the head of this pestle ! ” 

108. Once the Mulla borrowed of his neighbour a large 
cooking pot, and returned it the next day, with a small cooking, 
pot inside. The neighbour said, “ This small pot is not mine.” He 
replied, “ This small one is the child to which your pot gave birth, 
last night in our house.” The neighbour was pleased, and received 
the two vessels with a smile. 

A few fays lalei’, the Mulla again borrowed the pot, but this 
time took no steps to return it. 'When the neighbour demanded the 
vessel he said, “ May God give you long life! Your pot, I am sorry 
, to say, died in our house!” The neighbour said, “Nonsense, man, 

can a pot die? ” The Mulla retorted, “In the same way that it. 
: «ai jgixe birth ! ” and quietly walked away. 
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109. One day Mulla Nasruddin, in a mosqae, ascended the ptil- 
pit, and addressed his audience: “Oh children of the Faithful f 
Do you know what I am going to say ■! ” They answered : “ No.” 
“Well th.en,” he replied, “it is of no use for me to waste my time 
on so stupid a set of people.” Next Friday he again mounted the 
pulpit and inquired : “ 0 true Mussulmans, know ye what I am 
going to say?” “We do,” said they. “Then,” he continued, “there 
is no need for me to speak.” The third time his audience thought 
of catching him, and on his putting the usual question they 
replied, “ Some of us do, and some of us do not.” “Well then,” 
replied he, “ let those who do know tell those who do not.” 



Stories of Fools and Hall-uiis. 

1 10. .Toohi was once brought before a Kazi by a person to 
whom he owed a hundred direms. 

“Have you any witness?” asked the Nazi of the suitor. 

“ No,” said the suitor. 

“ Well then, let the defendant be put on his oath to tell the 
truth,” said the Kazi. 

“But,” exclaimed the suitor, “no reliance can be placed on 
his oath; he is a man who can swear to anything.” 

“ 0 Kazi of the Faithful,” here interposed Joohl, “ if no re- 
liance is to be placed on my oath, well, there is in the mosque 
situated in our street an Imam, who is very holy and virtuous ; let 
him be called for, and let him be given the oath in my place, to 
satisfy this man.” 

111. A schoolmaster was asked whether he was older or his 
brother. He replied — “At present, I am older than he by one year 
but after that period, his age will be equal to mine ! ” 

112. An inhabitant of Baghdad went to Kazwin. As his 
stay at the latter place was prolonged beyond what he had origi- 
nally intended it to be, He wrote a letter to his family, mentioning 
everything about himself and his affairs. But as he could not find 
any messenger, he determined to take the letter himself to 
Baghdad. Accordingly he took up the letter and arrived with it at 
ibis house, but stayed outside the 'door. The members of his 
family were glad to see Mm, and asked him to enter the house; 
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but this he would not do, saying, “ My object in coming here was 
merely to bring this letter;’^ and with these words he left again, 
leaYing the letter with them, 

113, !A person from Hajaz had come to Shiraz. On the eve of 
the first day of th e month of Eamazan (the month of fasting), he 
saw the new moon which heralds the beginning of every month, 
The sight of it exasperated our sage, who said angrily to the moon, 
— “ Hast thou come back to torment and annoy mankind by obli- 
ging them to keep fasts? May God kill me, if I do not avoid thy 
malign influence by departing immediately from this city ! 

114, A man, who was remarkable for his stupidity, once 
purchased an antelope for eleven direms. He was taking the ani- 
mal home, when he encountered on the road an acquaintance, who 
asked him how many direms he had given for the animal. The fool 
outstretched his palms, and drew out his tongue, to indicate eleven. 
But as he had lost hold of the antelope during this pantomime, the 
animal escaped. 

115. Two fools were companions in a journey. One of them 
said to the other : “ Come let us amuse ourselves by wishing for 
something, and building castles in the air. Now what do you wish 
to have? 

‘‘ I wish to have some sheep, so that I might make use of their 
flesh for eating, and their wool for clothing.’^ 

“ In that ease, I wish to have a pack of wolves wHo may de- 
vour the whole of your flock of sheep.” 

The one who had the first wish hereupon abused the other, and 
said: “'Pie upoii thee ! Is this the way thou performest the duties of 
a companion?” 

Shortly words led to blows, and while they were engaged in 
belabouring each other, there arrived on the scene a man with an 
ass loaded with two leather bags of honey. 

On seeing him, the two ceased fighting, and decided to lay 
iheir case before him, to see who was in the right and who in the 
wrong. Accordingly each of the combatants laid his case before 
the new comer, who, when he had heard both the parties, placed 
bis leather bags on the ground, and tearing them open, so that the 
boney began to flow out freely, exclaimed, “May my belly be tom 
like these bags, and may my blood flow like this honey, if yon are 
a n'onple of fools ! ^ ^ 
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116 . A Syrian went to a earpenter^s workshop, and asked 
him to make a door for him. The carpenter wanted to know tlie 
length and breadth of the door, whereupon the Syrian went home, 
measured the breadth of his doorway with his extended arms, and 
keeping the arms so outstretched, began to return to the carpenter. 
But on his way he eneount ered a wag, who, by way of a practical 
joke, tripped him up, and laid him flat on his back. Even then, 
the Syrian would not make use of his arms, but kept them extend- 
ed, and being unable to get up in this position, went on abusing 
the man and requesting the passers-by to pick him up. When some 
one offered to raise him, he shouted, “ Donk take hold of my arms, 
or you will destroy the measure of my door. Take me up by the 
beard/^ So he was picked up in the way suggested by himself; and 
he went away quite a happy man at the thought, that in spite of 
all difficulties he had preserved the measure of his door. 

117. A foolish Muezzin was seen running with all his might, 
immediately after uttering his morning call of summoning the 
Faithful to prayers. He was asked where he was going in such 
haste. He replied, ‘‘ I am going to see how far the sound of my 
voice reaches ! 

118. A Hamadani was seen wandering about in a desert, as 
if in quest of something. He was asked what he was in search of. 
He replied, I had buried my treasure somewhere here, but now I 
cannot find it.’’ 

“Did you not place some mark near the place? ” 

“ Oh, I thought there was no need for it, as I had observed a 
peculiar shaped cloud exactly over the place. But, unfortunately, 
I cannot see the cloud now.” 

119. A boy saw his own image while looking into a well He 
immediately ran to his mother and said, “ Mother, come with me 
there is a thief in the well.” The mother came to the well, and 
looking into it observed, By God ! thou art right ; and look, there 
is an old hag, too, with him ! ” 

120. A person seeing for the first time a very high tower, 
expressed Ms wonder, saying, “ How tall the men must have been 
who constructed such a lofty tower ! ” Another wise man who was 
with him, hereupon observed, “ Oh no ! no one could have been so 
tall as that. I am sure this tower must have been built up length-* 
wise on the ground, and then set up erect in its present position!” 
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121. A person asked his slave, ‘‘ What day of the week was it 
when we offered the prayers of Jnm’aa in the Mosqiie of Baghdad 

The slave, after racking his brains for a great length of time, 
said, “It must have been Tuesday!” 

[The prayers of the Jnm’aa are offered only on Fridays.] 

122. “ Can you tell me, Sir,” said one man to another in a 
street, “how many days have elapsed since the new moon?” “OI\ 
I am not of this city ; I am a stranger here, so I am unable to give 
you the information.” 

123. 'A person purchased some quantity of flour from the 
bazaar, and to take it home, he called for a porter and placed the 
bag of flour on his shoulders. 

Idle porter, on finding an opportunity, when his employees 
attention was turned elsewhere, ran away with the flour, and 
disappeared. 

After some days the owner of the flour unexpectedly came 
across the same porter, but instead of giving him in charge for the 
theft, himself ran away from him. 

A friend of his asked him the reason for such conduct, saying, 
Why did you not demand back from him your property?” He 
a:eplied, “ I was afraid he would demand from me his porterage! ” 

124. A person was holding ten eggs in the folds of his skirt. 
He met a fool, to whom, for the sake of a joke, he said “If you can 
tell me what I hold in my skirt, one of the eggs is yours ; and if 
you can tell me how many there are, all the ten are yours.” The 
fool replied: “0 brother, I am not an angel so as to be able to 
know hidden things. At least give me some hint so that I may be 
able to guess rightly,” The man replied, “There ai’e certain white 
things with something yellow inside.” “ I know, I know”, replied 
the fool, “ you have got some carrots in the midst of radishes !” 

The above story was once related in an assembly, and was 
greeted with roars of laughter. After the laughter had subsided, a 
Khorasani noble who was present, asked vith a perplexed look: 
v'"‘But what was there in the skirt after all? ” This query was a 
afresh source of laughter to the men present, and those who could 

breyiously believe the story to be true, believed it now. 
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125. A group of persons were praying together in a mosque* 
One of them uttered some word which did not form a part of the 
prayer, whereupon the man next him reproached him saying, Thou 
hast spoken in the midst of thy prayers, so thy prayers are ineffica- 
cious. Thou wilt have to begin again.^^ The third man laughed 
and said, “ The prayers of loth of you are null and void/^ The fourth 
man said: ‘‘All three of you have spoken and your prayers will 
have to be recited again.^^ “ Thank God,^^ exclaimed the fifth man, 
“ that / have not spoken a single word 

126. A fool found a mirror lying in the middle of the road. 
He picked it up, and on seeing his own image reflected in it, again 
left it on the ground, saying “I beg your pardon, Sir, I knew not 
that this thing belonged to you.^'' 

127. Ill Isphahan there was a madman who, standing m the 
bazaar, used to beat the passers-by saying, “Why donT you all take 
one side of the road? As he would not listen to reason, and as UvSing 
force against him was out of the question, owing to the people 
regarding a madman as one rapt in divine ecstasy, a wise man ad- 
vised them to bring forward another madman to argue with him* 
This was done; and when the first madman asked the above question 
to the passers-by, the other replied, “ You know, the earth is like 
a shield floating on water. If all the people were to go on one side, 
that part would become too heavy, and the earth would be over- 
turned/^ 

Strange to say, this reply satisfied the first madman, and he 
gave up annoying the passers-by. 

128. A villager came to a city. After wandering about in 
the streets, staring hard at every object he saw, in order that on his 
return home he may be able to narrate before an admiring audi-* 
ence the wonders he had seen, he entered a mosque. He heard the 
preacher speaking of the powers of the Almighty, who can turn an 

, atom into a Sun, a piece of stone into a ruby, and a beggar into a 
Sultan. The villager on hearing these words said to himself, “Thanlc 
:,God! I can now see my way to earn a livelihood without going 
under the obligation of any one. I shall pray to God, and ask Him 
to give me one thousand dinars quickly/^ 

So the next morning he again came to the mosque, and spread- 
ing the skirts of his robe on the ground, said, 0 God, send me a 
thousand dinars, for my family need it very mneli/^ 
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He waited tie whole day with his eyes fixed on the ceiling, but 
the poor fellow did not see anything except some quantity of dust, 
which fell now and then from the crevices of the ceiling and made 
Mm jump up in the hope that it was gold. His patience being ex- 
hausted by evening time, he said, “ 0 God, I know well now, I have 
no need of one thousand dinars, which are in excess of my require- 
ments ; I want only five hundred, out of which a hundred will be re- 
quired for my marriage, a hundred for purchasing a house, a hun- 
dred for furnishing it and laying in stock the necessary provisions, 
and two hundred for my trading capital.” 

With these words he again drew upon his patience, and waited 
till the morning, but not finding himself in any way nearer to the 
object of his desire, he said with a forced smile, “ 0 God, I now un- 
derstand that the objection on Thy part is to the sum of two hund- 
red dinars, mentioned last, for which I have not much real need. 
Well then give me the remaining three hundred dinars, which I 
cannot do without.” And with these words, he again held up his- 
skirts to receive the expected treasure. 

It happened that at this time a sparrow passed over his head, 
and in its flight dropped its excrement into his skirt. The man in Ms 
stupidity attributed this to a practical joke on the part of God, and 
said with a forced smile, “ 0 God is this a time for jesting and 
joking? ” 

In short the fellow waited in the mosque for full two days in 
expectation of the treasure, but on the third day, owing to hunger 
and weariness, he became tired of the job, and said angrily : “ Q 
God, if Thou give now even a thousand dinars, I swear by the souls 
of my father and mother, that I will not hold the gift in higher 
estimation than a mere clod of earth.” 

Saying these words he rose, and prepared to go out, but never- 
theless he now and then glanced towards the ceiling, in the hope that 
it may perhaps be rent asunder and a shower of gold fall therefrom. 

It happened that just as he was slowly and reluctantly moving 
away, the shock of an earthquake laid him prostrate on the ground. 
As he had no previous experience of an earthquake, nor had even 
heard of it, the villager was at first terrified. But presently taking 
qourage, he said, looking behind him, 0 God ! I am of my own 
§,ceord going away from this place, there was no need ofMcTcing me 
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129. A person was observed to repeat, after offering bis usual 

prayers, the words Allali/^ ii,e., Thanks be to God) a 

hundred times ; and after that he repeated the words ciMashj (Ce.* 
at least), ten times. He was asked what the latter expression meant. 
He replied : “ I do not know. But in the prayer book it is so 
mentioned.’^ On opening the book, the sentence found therein was to 
this effect; ‘‘After this prayer the words ^ShuJcr Allah^ should be 
repeated a hundred times — at the least CaMasli^) ten times.’^ 

130. A Turk sent his son to school, to learn Arabic. After 
some time, during which he had spent a considerable sum on the 
education of his child, he asked him what he had learnt during the 
period. The son mentioned the names of certain books. “Let me 
see/^ said the father, “bring me one of your books, and translate to 
me the passage that I point out to you.’’ A book was accordingly 
brought. The Turk, who was himself unacquainted with the- 
Arabic tongue, opened the book at random, and pointing with his 
finger towards the beginning words of the top line, told his son to 
translate the words. 

It happened that the words were V , signifying in Arabic, 
“ I do not know.” The boy accordingly said : “ I do not know.’^ 
“ What ! ” exclaimed the father; “has so much time and money been 
simply wasted, that you come to me and say you do not know the 
meaning of the first two words that I point out to you? ” 

The son tried to explain, but the father would not listen to any 
explanation, and soundly thrashed the poor liitle fellow for no 
fault of his ! 

131. A Kazwini’s son fell into a well. The Kazwini went 
to the well and said to the son : “ Don’t go away till I return with a 
rope and take you out I” 

132. A Kazi died, and his post was given to Ms son, who, in 
addition to being illiterate, was wanting in common-sense. 
Accordingly, his friends and relations persuaded him to learn 
Arabic, and a qualified teacher was duly engaged. In going over 
the Arabic grammar, the tutor, in order to explain the construction 
of a sentence, told the young K4zi to bear in mind the sentence^, 
in the book, “ Zaid struck Amr” wherein Zaid is the subject. 
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“ But wliy did Zaid strike Amr? ” here interposed the young 
Kazi : “ the latter must have done something wrong.” 

“ This is merely an example to illustrate the construction of a 
sentence,” said the tutor. The striking mentioned here has not 
really taken place.” 

“ Oh, you cannot make me believe that,” said the Kazi. “ Go 
and fetch this Zaid and also the lawyers. The good man who 
wrote this book positively asserts that Zaid struck Amr.” 

“But, my dear Sir ! This Zaid has not been created by God, 
nor has this Amr been born of any mother. These are imaginary 
personages.’ ’ 

“Nonsense ! You must have been bribed by that Zaid to say so. 
I must make an example of you. I cannot allow such unjust doings 
during the time of my Kaziship.” 

And forthwith the poor tutor was put into prison, whence the 
relatives of the Kazi got him liberated, after much trouble. 


133. A wag came to a village which was bounded on the 
north by a hill that prevented the northerly breezes from passing 
through the village. He said to the villagers : “ Would you like to 
have the hill removed so as to make the village accessible to the 
breezes ? ” They replied, “ If you can do so, we shall be very much 
obliged.” “Well then,” said he, “I undertake to remove the hill on 
the condition that you feast me and provide me with creature-com- 
forts for the f ull.'period of one year. After that period I shall re- 
move the hill.” The condition was agreed to, and after feasting him 
for a whole year they came to him and asked him to fulfil his pro- 
mise. He said; “ Let all the people of the village assemble here, and 
let me have a rope very strong and very long.” 


This was done. He then said : “ Now take this rope and put it 
round the hill.” They did as directed. Then taking the two ends 
of the rope in his hands, and turning his back towards the hill, he 
said: “Now with your united effort, lift up the hill and place it on 
my shoulders, so that I may carry it to a great distance from your 
village and throw it into some large cavity.” “You are mad,” said 
the villagers ; “how can we lift up the hill and place it on your 
shoulders! ” “You are mad yourselves,” replied he, “for since a 
thousand men like you cannot lift up the hill, how can you expect a 
"ilagle man like me to take it away ? ” 
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134. A man whose ass was stolen was seen offering the prayer 
of thanksgiving. Being asked the reason for this he replied, “ I 
am thankfnl that I was not riding on the ass when it was stolen, 
otherwise the thieves would have stolen me also! ” 

135. The people of Sivri Hissar are said to be simpletons. 
One of them had some pain in the eye, and went to a neighbour to 
ask his advice about the remedy. The latter replied, “ Some time 
ago, I had severe pain from toothache : I had the tooth drawn out 
and there was instantaneous relief. Follow the same coarse with 
your eye ! ” 

136. A weaver who had lent some money to a schoolmaster 
came to claim it at a time when the latter was surrounded by his 
pupils and was engaged in hearing their lessons. The weaver made- 
his request, and was told by the master to wait a few minutes till he 
had finished. The weaver was in haste, and the lessons took a long 
Mme. When he saw that the boys did the speaking while the teacher 
did nothing but nod from time to time, (as is usual when the lessons 
are correctly recited) , he thought that teaching merely consisted of 
nodding, and said to the pedagogue, “ I am in haste ; prithee, get up 
and let me take your place: I will do the nodding while you are 
away to get me my money.” This set them all a-laughing. 

137 . A Kazwini went to the war, armed with a large shield. 
A stone hurled from a fortress cracked his skull, whereupon he 
cried out— “ Are ye blind? Can you not see even such a large shield 
as this, that you throw the stone at my head instead of at the 
shield?” 

138 . Some Kazwinis went to the war. Everyone who returned 
had with him an enemy’s head fixed to Ms lance, except one who 
had a leg instead of a head. They asked him, “Who. killed the 
man?” “I,” said he. They said, “Why did you not bring his 
head?” “ That,” said he, “had been taken oS before I reached the 
fellow I ” 

139. A Kazwini lost a ring in his house, bat he sought for it 
in the street, urging as a reason that the house was too dark. 

140. A Kazwini suffering from an aching tooth went to a 
dentist, who said, “ Give me two dinars and I will pull it out,” He 
said, “ I will not give more than one dinar but the dentist was 
inexorable. When the pain became unbearable the man laid two 
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dinars before the dentist, and opened his mouth. He pointed to ai 
tooth that was sound, and the dentist pulled it out. The man said, 

“ I made a mistake,” and pointed out the aching tooth. The dentist 
pulled that out also. The Kazwini esultingly said, “ You wanted to 
take advantage of me, and to charge two dinars for a single tooth, 
but I have been too clever for you, and have managed to get my 
teeth pulled out at one dinar each!” 

■ 141. A Kazwini returned from Baghdad in summer. They 
asked him, “ What were you doing there? ” “ Perspiring,” said he. 

Stories of Thieves. 

142. A party of thieves entered the house of a poor man, 
and although they ransacked the house from top to bottom, they 
could not find anything worth carrying ofE. The owner of the 
house awoke, and coolly said to them, “ What a pack of fools are ye 
to search in the dark for such things as I cannot find here in the 
broad daylight ! ” 

143. A thief one night entered a house, and spreading his 
cloak on the ground, (with the view of tying up in it whatever 
valuable articles he might come across) , he went his round of the 
house. He could not find anything worth carrying off except 
some quantity of flour, which he took up in his hands, and he 
returned to the place where he had spread his cloak. In the mean- 
time the master of the house who pretending to be asleep had been 

■ quietly watching the movements of the thief, had got up and noise- 
lessly possessed himself of the cloak. When the thief returned to 
the place, the master raised a cry of “ Thieves ! Thieves ! ”, and the 
thief was obliged to fly. But, as he went, he said to the master of 

■ the house, " I leave it to thy conscience to decide whether I have 
been the thief or thouV* 

144. A thief entered the house of a poor man, a Fakir. But 
there was nothing in the house except a cooking pot, and a blanket 
with which the Fakir had covered himself. So he took the pot and 
went oht. The Fakir, who was awake, immediately got up and 

-followed. The thief, in crossing a street, turned to look behind 
him, and seeing the Fakir following leisurely, said: “0 Fakir! 
■sphere are you going ! ” “ I am merely shifting my quarters,” replied 
“ and I have to thank you for offering your services as a 
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porter for carrying my pot, while I carry my blanket/^ The 
thief laughed, and made off, leaving the pot on the ground. 

145. A thief entered a house, and saw a youth sleeping on 
the ground. He spread his scarf, that he had brought with Mm to 
tie up the stolen things, and then went to ransack the house. 

In the meantime, the youth, who was awake, with a roll of his 
body lay himself down on the scarf, that was spread near where he 
was lying. 

When the thief returned without finding anything worth steah 
ing, and saw the youth, who was a strong well-built man, lying on 
Ms scarf, he deemed it prudent to beat a retreat, leaving his pro- 
perty behind Mm. As he was passing out, the youth said, O 
thief please shut the door behind yon, so that no one else may enter.^^ 
No! by my soul, no, ^’replied the thief, I will not shut the 
door; for some one may bring you a blanket in the same manner 
that I brought you a bed-sheet.” 

146. A thief went into a garden, and plucking the fruits from 
the branches filled his skirt with them. At this time the owner of 
the garden suddenly came up and catching hold of the thief said. 

Why hast thou come here uninvited? ” 

I have not come here of my own accord, replied the thief ; 
"but a strong hurricane got hold of me and has brought me here, 
much against my will.’' “And why did you pluck the fruits?” 
asked the^gardener. “ Oh, that too was the work of the hurricane,” 
replied the chief. ‘‘Granted,” said the gardener, “that the wind 
brought you here and threw down the fruit from the branches; 
but how did the fruit come into your skirt, and who tied the skirt 
to your waist? ” The thief smiled, and replied, “ Friend, I swear 
by thy dear soul that this is what puzzles me too ! ” 

147* A Khorasani went into a garden, with a ladder, to steal 
the fruits. The owner of the garden came upon him, and asked, 
What business have you in this garden? ” “ I amiselling ladders,” 
replied he. “ What ! You have come, here — ^here, into my garden, to 
:sell ladders? ” “ Yes, why not? ” said the man, “ the ladder is my 
property is it not ? And have I not the right to sell it wherever 
illike!” 

148. One night a thief betook Mmself to the house of a 
rich man and collected many yaluables. Just when he was leaving 
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the house, he saw a number of watchmen coming in his direction, 
whereupon he resolved to use stratagem in order to escape their 
inquisitiveness. Spying a broom, he took it up and began to sweep. 
The watchmen arrived, and asked what occasion there was to sweep 
the house at midnight. The thief said, “ The master of the house 
has died this evening. The passage is dirty, and as there will be 
plenty of other work to do in the mornin g I make use of this 
opportunity.” The watchmen asked, “How is it that we do not 
hear the voice of lamentation ? ” The thief replied, “ To-morrow 
morning you will hear it sure enough.” The watchmen went their 
■way, and the thief his. In the morning, when the master of the 
house discovered the theft, he raised an outcry. When the watch- 
men came to know of the theft, they felt very much ashamed at 
having been so fooled by the thief. 

Stories of Beggars. 

149. A beggar came near a group of persons engaged in 
taking their meals, and greeted them with, “Good morning, 0 ye 
misers ! ” 

“ How do you know we are misers?” asked one of the party. 

“If you are not,” replied the beggar, “why don’t yqu prove 
me to be a liar by offering me some of your food? ” 

150. A beggar went to the house of a rich man and asked 
for a morsel of bread. The master replied that the bread had not 
yet come from the baker’s. 

“ Give me some quantity of flour, then.” 

“It is all consumed.” 

“ At least give me some water; I am thirsty.” 

“ The water-bearer has not brought it yet.” 

“ Well, give me some oil to rub over my head.-” 

“We have none in the house.” 

“Weil, since you do not seem to have anything in the house, 
come with me— we shall go a-begging together! ” 

151. A beggar came to the house of a rich' mart and solicited 
alms. The master of the house said aloud to one of his slaves,’ 
t‘ 0 Mubarak, go and tell Qambar to say to yaqoot that he should 
a^k Bilal to inform the beggar that there is nothing in the house/^ 
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The beggar, on hearing these words, exclaimed, “.0 God, order 
Gabriel to make known to Michael that he should tell Israphael to 
say to Azrael that he should take the life of the master of this house.” 

152. A Durweish went to the house of a miser and asked 
.alms. The miser said to him : “ 0 Durweish, come to-morrow, for 
T have then invited some guests, and as a great quantity of food 
will be prepared for them, I shall give you also something out of it.” 
“ Well, but give me something to-day,” said the Durweish, “ so that I 
may have life enough left in me to be able to come here to-morrow.” 

The miser laughed and gave him a triiie. 

153. Moulana Arshad was a begging Durweish, and at the 
same time a very good preacher. Once Malik Husein wanted to 
send an envoy to Shah Shuja’a for some diplomatic purpose. His 
ministers informed him that no one could be a better man for the 
purpose than Mulla Arshad, who was accordingly called to the 
royal presence. Malik Husein said to him : “ I want to send you 
as envoy to the Court of Shah Shuja’a ; but as you are given to 
begging, you must first promise me that you will not give way to- 
this propensity during the time of your stay there.” 

Mulla Arshad gave the required promise, whereupon Malik 
Husein gave him 20,000 dinars, and an additional sum of 5,000 
dinars for road expenses. 

Mulla Arshad went to Shiraz, to the Court of Shah Shuj&’a, 
and after bringing the subject-matter of his embassy to a successful 
termination wanted to return. Shah Shuja’a said to him : “ The 
fame of your preaching has preceded you here, and we are very 
anxious to hear your sermons. Oblige us by appointing a day for 
your homily.” Friday was accordingly appointed. After the 
usual prayers were over, he ascended the pulpit, and delivered his 
discourse in such impassioned words that he brought tears to the 
eyes of his hearers. But his habit of begging was too strong for 
him. So he said to them: “ Brethren, before I came here as an 
envoy, I used to beg — even on the pulpit. But those who sent me 
here have made me take an oath that I would not beg during nay 
stay here. Well, dear brethren, if I have sworn not to beg, may I 
ask whether you too have sworn, not to give me anything? ” The 
congregation laughed in the midst of their tears, and there and, 
then subscribed for him a handsome sum. 

18 
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154. A beggar asked alms at the door of a house. The porter 
«aid, “ God help thee ! Go, there is no one in the house.” The 
beggar said, “ I asked for a piece of bread and not for any person in 
the house ! ” 

155. A darwish came to the gates of a village where some 
headmen were sitting. He said, “ Give me some alms, or, by God! 
I shall do to this village the very thing that I did to the village 

I have just left.” They, taking him to be either a magician or a 
saint capable of doing harm to their village, felt afraid and gave 
him some money. Afterwards they ventured to ask him, “ What 
did you do to that village? ” He said, “ There I asked alms and was 
given nothing, so I left the place and came hither. If you too had 
igiven me nothing, I should have similarly left your village and 
,gone to another ! ” 

■■ ■" ■ »»»- 

Stories of Misers. 

156. Some friends of a miser asked Him on an occasion when 
■they paid him a visit : “ How should we know that you are tired of 
our company and you want us to depart ?” “ Nothing more simple,” 
said the miser ; “ whenever I tell my servant to bring me my dinner, 
-you may know that you have overstayed your time : you know my 
habit — that I eat alone, so that I may not have to offer food to any 
•one. 

157. A miser was asked whether he could give any example 
.of ‘ pleasure after pain.’ " Tes,” said he, “ for instance, if a guest 
were to come to my house and I should have to offer him food— that 
would be ‘ pain.’ But if the guest were to reply he could not par- 
take of the food owing to his having to observe a fast — ^that would 
be ‘ pleasure after pain’.” 

158. A person said to his friend : “ Come with me to my House, 
and partake with me of my bread and salt.” The friend, knowing 
that ‘ bread and salt ’ was a colloquial term for substantial food, went 
with him. The master of the house laid before him merely some 
pieces of bread and some grains of salt, which guest was 
obliged to eat, albeit with a very wry face. At this juncture a 
beggar came to the door and asked alms. The master of the house 
Md' hfcm to go avray, raying there was nothing in the house. But 
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’the beggar was importunate ; so the master threatened to belabour 
him with a stick if he did not go away. Here the guest interposed, 
■saying to the beggar, “ Go, my friend, go ! The master of this house 
is a man of his word ; whatever he says he performs — as I have 
found to my cost to-day /” 

159. ’*' A merchant of Isfahan was so great a niggard, that for 
many years he denied himself and his son, a young boy, every 
support, except a crust of coarse bread. He vs^as, however, one day 
tempted by the description a friend gave of the flavour of cheese 
'to buy a small piece, but before he got home he began to reproach 
himself with extravagance, and instead of eating the cheese, he put 
it into a bottle and contented himself, and obliged his child to do 
the same, with rubbing the crust against the bottle, enjoying the 
-cheese in imagination. One day that he returned home later than 
usual, he found his son eating his crust, and rubbing it against the 
door. “ What are you about, you fool ! ” was his exclamation. “ It is 
dinner time, father ; you have the key, so I could not open the door ; 
— I was rubbing my bread against it, because I could not get to the 
bottle.” “Cannot you go without cheese one day, you luxurious 
little rascal? You’ll never be rich,” added the angry miser, as he 
kicked the poor boy for not being able to deny himself the ideal 
^gratification. 

— — »»» —— ■■■ 

Stories of Man and God. 

160. An oilman and a potter were neighbours. The former 
'Owned an ox, while the latter was the possessor of an ass. The 
braying of the ass at all unseasonable hours considerably annoyed 
the oilman, who one night prayed to God that the ass might die. It 
so happened that on the same night the oilman’s ox died. Next 
.morning when the oilman saw his own animal dead, he turned his 
•face to the heavens, and addressing God, said, “ What a pity that 
■Thou, who hast been functioning as God for so many years, shouldst 
-not yet be able to distinguish between an ox and an ass ! ” 

161. A person was sitting bareheaded by the side of a wall, 
and saying, “0 God, send me a hat from Thy hidden storehouse, so 
that I may put it on my head.” It happened that a scavenger who 
was eng aged in r emoving the filth from a neighbouring house. 

From Malcolm’s “ Sketches of ParBia.-" 
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Souii3 a 'dirty old hat lying in the midst of the filth ; this he picked' 
out, and flung it high in the air. By a strange coincidence, the hat 
came 3own and fell on the head of the bareheaded man, just as he' 
'had finished Ms*reqiiest to God, The first feelings of the man were- 
those of surprise, that his prayers should have been so readily 
answered, but when he saw the condition the hat was in, he flung it 
away from Mm in disgust (throwing it towards the sky), and said, 
0 Lord ! this hat is not a suitable one for me. Place it on the head' 
of Gabriel if Thou likest, but send me a better one. 

162. A person travelling on foot became tired, and therefore, 
turning his face towards the sky, he said, “0 Lord! send me a 
horse.^^ At this juncture there came in sight a horseman, who had 
with him a small colt also. The colt was exhausted with march- 
ing, and could hardly jog on. The horseman, on seeing the pedes- 
trian, beckon ed to him to come near, and then with threats .forced 
him to take up the colt on his shoulders. The poor fellow after 
marching for a while in this fashion, turned his face towards the 
and said, “ 0 Lord I I asked Thee to give me an animal to ride 
ow, but Thou hast sent me an animal that rides on me. Either 
Thou hast heard wrong, or I made some mistake in uttering: 
my wish.’^ 



Fahles. 

An old lion was hungry. Going about in quest of some* 
prey, he came upon a strong-bodied mule. ‘'It will not be easy/^ 
thought the lion, “to overcome the mule with force; I had better 
use some stratagem.’’ Accordingly he approached the mule, and 
hj way of opening the conversation asked, “ Brother, what is your* 
age?’^ The mule replied, “ I do not know. But my late revered" 
father used to say that the date of my birth was written on the 
hoofs of my Hind legs. You may read it if you like/' When the 
lion approached the heels, in order to read, the mule made such good 
use of his hind legs, that there was not a whole bone left in the' 
body of the lion. 

164. A tribe of nomad Arabs once shifted their quarters, and 
during the journey from one place to another, a camel and an ass 
belonging to them were somehow left behind. The two animals; 

faMe of The Wclf and the Horse is similar to this. 
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Jived at ease in the woods for some time, but one day the ass said to 
the camel : “ I feel an overpowering desire for music, and I want 
to sing.” 

“ Don’t do it !” exclaimed the camel, “God has been merciful 
to us, and has just released us from the hands of men. Your singing 
will betray our whereabouts, and men will capture us again.” 

But the ass would not listen to the advice of his companion, and 
gave vent to the music in him, on hearing which, some travellers, 
who were going along the road, came up to the place, captured the 
two animals, and loaded them with their baggage. After a time 
the ass, who was overloaded, grew faint, and was unable to move. 
'Accordingly he was relieved of his burden, and was himself placed 
on the back of the camel. On passing through a narrow and steep 
pass on the ridge of a mountain, the camel said to the ass : “ I am' 
seized with a whim of dancing. Your musical notes have given 
■liveliness to my limbs.” 

“ Oh don’t ! ’ ’ said the ass, “ or at least wait till we are out of this 
pass. Have you not the fear of God before your eyes? ” 

But the camel would not listen to the ass, and began to dance, 
whereupon the ass fell from his back and rolled down the steep 
sides of the mountain. 

165.* A cock and a dog were good friends, and were journey- 
ing through the woods. One night the cock roosted on the bough of 
a tree, while the dog slept at the foot of it. When it was nearly 
dawn, the cock, according to his habit, began to crow, on hearing 
which, a fox, who was in the neighbourhood, came to the foot of the 
tree, and not noticing the dog who still slept, said to the cock, “ fX 
thou Pesh-nvmaz,\ come down so that we may offer up together the 
prayers of Juma ’a.” The cock replied, “ I am merely the Muezzin 
whose duty it is to call up the Faithful to prayers ; the Pesh-nimaz 
•is sleeping below; awake him, so that he may join you in your 
•devotions.” The fox, on looking about, saw the dog, who was just 
waking from his sleep, and so he turned about to run away. 

Where are you going in such' a hurry? ” asked the cock. “ Oh! X' 
■have forgotten my ablutions,” said the fox, “ and I am running 
drome to perform them.” 

■ - - 

• Similar to a fable of La Fontaine* 
t Ih© leader of prayer in a moigm 
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166- In the reign of an oppressive king a wealthy man died, 
ffhe Vizier of the tyrant sent for the son of the dead man, and asked' 
him what his father had left behind. 

“ That which he has left behind,” said the youth', “ consists of — 
first of all, myself, your humble slave, and secondly, such and such 
property, of which he has appointed your noble self the sole heir.” 

The Vizier laughed and ordered that the property should be 
divided into two equal portions, of which one was to be given to the 
son, and the other to be taken possession of in the name of the King. 

167.* A person had a dog, of whom he was very fond. When 
the dog died, his master had him secretly buried in the cemetery of 
the Mohammedans. The circumstances came to the ears of the 
Kazi, who sent for the man, and reprimanded him severely for his 
irreligious act, threatening to burn him alive. The man said, “ I 
have a few words to say to you in private. After you have once 
beard me, I shall willingly submit to any punishment that you may 
deem fit to inflict on me.” The Kazi accordingly took him to his - 
private chamber. 

The man then said, “ 0 Kazi ! when my dog was on his death- 
bed, I asked him whether he wanted to make a will and to leave av 
legacy to anyone. He replied, * In return for my long and faithful 
service to you, I only ask that you should, after my death, take to 
the Kazi, and present to him, a very fat sheep from our flock, so- 
that he may offer up prayer for my soul.” 

The Kazi, on hearing of this legacy, said, “ May God forgive ■ 
Him ! Let me know by-and-by what was the illness of which he 
died; in the meantime get up and execute his will. May God 
jgive thee a good return, and may He have mercy upon the soul of 
the deceased ! ” 

166. T^o Dien came to a Kazi for judgment in a suit. One of 
them had sent beforehand some quantity of oil to the house of the 
aK^zi, while the other had sent a sheep. The Kazi was aware of the 
former present, but not of the latter. So he gave his judgment in 
favour of the sender of the oil. The other party wanted to inform 
the Kazi of the present that he Had sent, and hit upon the following 
mode. He said to the Kazi : “ Your honour, the people of your 
H flBSgJ havacome to inform you that the sheep has spilled the oil.” 

** a I'rtnolx wit of the 13th century, haa a aimilar Etoyy, wherein & 

wh'b Buries Ml an iu tie ohurbliyard is called' to account By the Biahop. 
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,The K&zi now knew that that man had brought a sheep, so turning 
to him he said^ “ Let me see; repeat your plea; I did not attend to 
you properly— my thoughts were elsewhere/’ When the man for the 
second time urged his claim, the Kazi gave decision in Ms favour* 



169. A' man sent for a porter and said to him, Take this box,, 
full of bottles, to my house, and for wages I shall give you three 
valuable bits of advice.” The porter agreed to the terms. When 
about a third of the way was passed the porter asked the man to* 
fulfil a part of his contract by giving him the first bit of advice. 

If any one tells thee,” replied the man, “ that an empty stomach m 
better than a full one, do not believe him.” 

When another third of the way was passed, the porter asked 
him for the second bit of advice. If any one tells thee,” said the 
man, that trudging on foot is better than riding on horseback, do 
not believe him.” 

When the house was reached, the porter asked him for the 
third bit of advice. “ If any one tells thee,’’ said the man, “that 
there is in the city a cheaper porter and a greater blockhead than 
thou, do not believe him.” 

The porter then threw the box on the ground, so tliat all the* 
bottles got broken; and, turning to his employer, said he, imitating 
his style, “ If any one tells thee that even a single bottle out of this- 
lot has remained whole, do not believe him.” 

And with these words he left. 

170. Several friends forming a picnic party, went to a- 
garden, and finding a suitable place, spread the dinner cloth. A 
dog who was at some distance, on seeing these preparations for 
dinner, came running to the place, whereon one of the party took 
up a piece of stone, aud threw it towards the dog, with the voice 
and gesture of one throwing a morsel of bread. Tlie dog sniffed at 
it for a while, and then, to the astonishment of all present, ran off' 
without once looking back or paying heed to their repeated calls. 

One of them said to his companions : “ Do you know what the* 
dop said to himself as he turned back? ” 

Wfiat did he say?'” 

“ He said: ‘ These miserly wretches cannot afford to eat any- 
thing ^ more nourishing than stone's— of what use is my staying here 
in expectation of a morsel? ’ ” 
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171. Said a man to another: “ Do you believe that men will 
again be made alive, after death ? ” 

“ I do,” replied the other. 

“Well then, lend me a thousand ashrafls, and I promise to 
return them to you when I am again made alive.” 

“ That I can. But you must first bring me some security 
tKat you will not be made to appear on that day in the form of a 
dog or a pig; for I do not believe that a man like you will ever be 
allowed to reappear in human form.” 

172. A woman had lost by death five husbands, and had 
married for the sixth time.' It happened that her husband fell ill, 
and was nigh unto death, whereupon she began to cry and lament, 
saying, “ O husband, dear, if (God forbid !) you should die, what will 
become of me? Whom do you leave me to?” The man smiled and 
gasped out,—" To the seventh unfortunate man who may marry you.” 

173. It is mentioned in the Hadees that he who offers up a 
single prayer with undivided attention may get all his prayers 
accepted by God. 

A Mahomedan saint relates — “ When I learnt this Hadees, ' I 
determined to go to the Mosque of Koofah and to recite the 
prayers there, since the mosque is reckoned as one of the holiest in 
the country, and there is not much disturbance from men during 
prayer time. Well, I went there, and had scarcely proceeded with 
two or three lines, when a thought occurred to me that it was 
a pity that such a holy mosque should have no suitable minaret. 
Then I thought of what difficulties there were in the way of 
constructing a minaret— for instance, stones could be procured 
from such and such a place, mortar from this place, and bricks 
from that. Then I thought of a competent architect to undertake 
the work, who would perhaps have to be brought from Isfahhh;, 
and, in short, I was in the midst of these reflections when 1 canie to 
the conclusion of my prayers. I then flung my turban on the 
ground and said, ‘ By God ! it seems as if I came here to project the 
building of a minaret instead of to pray!’ ” 

174. A Soofee brought some quantity of wheat to a miller 
apd requested him to grind it for him. The miller replied that he 
had no leisure. 

; ‘ ; “ If yM not grind my corn,” said the Soofee, “ I shall curse 

your ass.” ' ' ' A'iii 
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. Do it, and welcome ! ” replied the miller, for had your 
prayers for good or evil any value, you would not have come to ' 
for getting your corn turned into flour, but would have asked' 
to do 

175. A king was going along a road on horseback, when he 
encountered a man, on seeing whom the horse shied, and the king 
was thrown to the ground. The king got up enraged, and ordered 
that the man should be executed. The poor fellow asked for what 
fault of his such punishment was to be inflicted on him. 

“ You possess an evil eye,” said the king, “ and the sight of 
you brings ill-luck, for I fell from my horse.” 

The man replied, “ At the sight of me you fell to the ground, 
but got up without much harm ; while at the sight of you, I am 
. going to be executed. Now, do me justice, 0 king, which of us 
twain is the bird of ill-omen ? ” 

The king laughed and let him go. 

176. A debtor was brought before a Kazi by his creditor. The 
creditor said to the Kazi : This fellow owes me a certain sum of 
money which has long since been due, but he has put me oft from 
time to time on various pretexts. I request Your Excellency to 

' order an immediate payment of the sum due.” The Kazi turned 
towards the debtor and asked him what he had to say. This man 
speaks the truth,” said the debtor : “ I only ask you to give me some 
. time, so that in the interval I may sell off my cows and sheep, my. 
house and furniture and my garden. I shall then pay him from; 
the proceeds.”, “ This is all a lie,” interposed the creditor, the 
fellow possesses nothing of all that he has described ; he is quite 
, poor. This is merely a pretence to have the payment deferred.” 

‘‘ When my creditor himself testifies to my pauperism, 0. 
Kazi,^^ said the debtor, “ask him what is it that he wants 
from me.’^ 

The Kazi dismissed the suit. 

177. Two persons who had a dispute regarding the possession 
* of a date-plantation, laid their case before the Kazi. The plaintiff 

brought forward several witnesses, who were asked by the Kazi 
whether they knew the number of date trees in the plantation. 

They replied that they did not. 

,, WeU, then, I ought not to accept your testimony/* said the 

Kmi. 
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One of the witnesses Hereupon came forward and said, “ O ' 
Kazi, how many years have you been sitting in this court? ” 

“ For more than five years,” replied the Kazi. 

“Do you linow how many pillars are th'ere in this building? ” 

“ I do not know,” 

“ Well, since you cannot tell the number of pillars in this- 
building where you Have held your court for upwards of five years, 
how can you expect us to tell you the number of date trees in a 
field belonging to another person? ” 

The Kazi laughed and accepted their testimony. 

178. An author relates that when he was in the city of Koo- 
3ah he saw a perron wrangling with his neighbour and abusing 
him. “ I asked him,” says he, “ the cause of the quarrel, and he 
replied, ‘A friend of mine had come to see me, and in order to treat 
him hospitably, I had sent for a cooked sheep’s head. After we 
Bad eaten together, I left the bones outside my door, so that the 
people may know I am one of those who can afford to eat good food,, 
and I may thereby be honoured in the sight of men. But this ras- 
cally neighbour of mine has removed the bones to his own door, so; 
that the people may imagine it was he who lived so sumptuously’.” 

179. A courtier once said to a king, “ I have seen no one so* 
lazy as you are.” 

“How so?” asked the king. “Because,” said he, “you could t 
.Very easily have given utterance to an order to give me, say, a 
Hundred thousand direms ; but you have been too lazy to give so - 
mnch trouble to your tongue.” 

The king smiled, and ordered something to be given to him. 
i 180. An author relates that in a certain city he paid, a visit 
to the cemetery, and saw there a tombstone, on which were engrav-. 
ed the following lines : — 

“/ am the son of that man who had air under his command. . 
Be could imprison it or let it loose whenever he liked.” 

This led him to imagine that the father of the man buried must 
Have been some great magician. But on turning to depart he saw 
another tombstone exactly opposite the former one, and bearing this 
Inscription : no ope ie deceived iy the boast of the man buried 

OffO^tte^ for Ms father was a mere blacksmith, who could confine ■ 
,#w his bellows and let it loose therefrom” 
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The author here adds, “ I went away very much astonished to 
find that there are men in whom hatred survives even death.” 

181. A person claimed to be a prophet. He was asked by 
some persons to give some sign of prophetship. He said, “Let 
every one of you think upon something, and I shall be able to tell 
you your thoughts.” They said, “ We have each thought of something. 
Now tell us our thoughts.” He replied, “Well, all of you are 
thinking that I am a fool, and that I am telling you a falsehood.’^ ‘ 
They acknowledged that for once he was right. 

182. A person said to Mazeed, “Whenever you see yourself 
attacked by a dog, recite such and such verses from the Koran, and 
the animal will not be able to harm you. “ I Had better keep a stick 
with me,” replied he, “ for you know, all dogs are not versed in the 
Koran.” 

183. A grammarian, while crossin g a river in a boat, asked the 
boatman whether he had ever studied syntax. The latter replied that 
he had not. “ Then, one-half of your life has deen simply wasted.” 

It happened that a violent storm arose, and the boat began to 
dance upon the waves. It was now the boatman’s turn to ask: 
“Have you ever learnt to swim? ” “No,” replied the grammarian. 
“ Then,” retorted the boatman, ‘ ‘ the whole of your life will now be 
wasted.” 

184. A farmer came to the governor of the province, and said, 
“ The produce of my farm is merely ten maunds, butjyour subordi- 
nates have assessed it at one hundred maunds, for revenue purposes.” 
The governor became angry and said, “ Are you not ashamed, with 
ten maunds of beard on your face, to tell me such lies? Can any one 
put down a hundred maunds for a produce that is only ten maunds ? ” 

The farmer replied, “ Since you yourself do not scruple to 
estimate my beard at ten maunds, when it hardly weighs five 
Tnisqals, I cannot now find fault with your subordinates.” 

The governor laughed and said, “ Get thee gone ! I will have 
thine estimate accepted as the right one.” 

185. A philosopher tried to enter into conversation with a 
Handsome youth, but the replies of the latter were given in a rude 
hhd surly tone. “ Humph !” said the philosopher to himself, “ here 
is & vessel of gold full of vinegar.’’ 

"186. Two friends were sitting together, taking their meals, 
under a tree. They had before them three fried fishes, one small. 
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. and the other two large. The friends saw a third person 
approaching, whereupon they concealed the two large fishes in a 
. pot, and on the stranger’s nearer approach, invited him. to join 
them in the dinner. 

As the stranger had got a glimpse of the larger fishes, he after, 
partaking of two or three morsels, asked his hosts whether they, 
. knew all the particulars of the story of Jonas who was swallowed 
by a whale. They replied that they did not. “Allow me, then, 
to question this fish,” said he, and bringing his ears very near 
to the fish, he remained in a listening attitude for a while, and 
then said, “ This fish says ‘ I am not so very well acquainted with the 
■ details. You must question the two larger fishes that are lying 
inside the pot.’ ” The men laughed, and brought forth the other 
two fishes also. 

187. An astrologer was sentenced to be hung on the gallows. 
He was asked whether he had foreseen this fate. He replied, “ The 
stars informed me that I was to be in an exalted position at the 
time of death ; but I did not know that the exalted position was doe 
to the height of the gallows.” 

188. A king was very fat, so much so, that the slightest 
exercise fatigued him. He summoned together the best doctors in 
the country, and asked them to cure him of his fatness. Every one 
of the doctors tried his skill, but it was of no avail. One day a 
wise man came to the court of the king, and said ; “ I have heard 
that your Majesty is trying to get lean. I am a physician and also 
an astrologer. If you give me permission, I shall take your ease 
in hand. But as the treatment will last a long time, I shall first 
try to learn to-night from the aspect of the stars whether your life 
is sufficiently long for my treatment to produce its effect.” The 
permission was given. 

Next morning the man again came to the king, and said with a 
: sorrowful face : “ The stars inform me that only one month is left 
of your Majesty’s life on this earth; and as the time is too short 
.for my treatment to be effective, I must be excused from taking 
your case in hand. Meanwhile, if you have any doubt as to the truth 
of my words, beep me confined, and give instructions to your men. 
to liberate me after one month, if my prognostication prove true.” 

The king kept him confined. But the dread of approaching 
death made the king very sorrowful. He gave up all pleasures, 
^d„^y by day his fatness decreased as his grief and anxiety 
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After 28 days liad_e]apsed, he sent for the astrologer and said 
to Mm: “ Only two days now remain of the period you mentioned* 
NoWg what say you? The man replied: How can I foretell the 
future, your Majesty ? I do not know the duration of my own life ; 
how ean I then predict the death of others? I knew your Majesty 
wanted to be lean, and knew also that nothing makes a man lean so 
much as sorrow and anxiety. 'My foretelling your death was but a . 
ruse to bring about the desired end. I ask your Majesty whether 
now you are not quite as lean as yon desired to be, and whether 
your health has not improved all round.^’ 

The king, on learning that, after all, he was not to die so soon, 
became very Joyful, applauded the man for his ingenuity, and gave 
him a very handsome reward, 

189. It is said that in an art-gallery in Gbina there are three 
portraits, representing men in different postures. In one of them 
there is a man in a sitting attitude with his head hung low, deep in . 
meditation. In the second there is a man-who seems to be striking 
his forehead and plucking his beard; and in the third, a man is 
seen dancing and laughing. Under the first portrait is written: 

“ This man is thinking of getting married.^^ Under the second is 
written: “This man has married and repented;^’ and under the 
third : “ This man has divorced his wifed’ 

_ 190, The philosophers have said, that whenever any person 
comes forth from his house in the morning, and says, “ That which 
is nearer unto God is better/^ or words to that effect, — you may- 
know for certain that there was some festivity in the house of his 
neighbour, to which he was not invited. 

And when you see a group of persons issuing from the Court 
of the Eazi and saying to one another, “ We testified to what we 
had actually seen and heard, — know* for certain that they have just 
been giving some false testimony, which the Kkzi has not accepted. 

And when you hear a bridegroom say on the morning after Ms 
marriage tha’; “ Continence and piety are preferable to all things/^ 
it is a sure sign that he has discovered^ his bride to be very ugly. 

And when you see a person coming out of the house of the 
ruler of the province, and saying, “ The hand of God is far mightier 
than that of any one else,’^ — you may infer that he has Just been 
bastinadoed. 

r r^AmoTig the persiaim the bridegroom i& never allowed to see the face of hi* . 
bride, till after he is married. 
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191. A person said to a youth, “I want to marry such and 
such a girl.” “ Take care,” said the youth, “ for I have seen a man 
kissing her.” So the would-be husband gave up the idea of 
marriage. After a time he learnt that this young man had himaAlf 
married the girl. Thereupon he went to the youth and asked, 
“ How is it that you married the very girl whom you wanted to 
prevent me from marrying?” “ Oh !” said the youth, “ I knew the 
man whom I saw kissing her ; he was her father.” 

192. “ I will not tell a single lie even for a thousand direms,” 
a man was observing to a company. 

“ Except this one that you have uttered without getting for it a 

■ single direm,” retorted a bystander. 

193. One night the foot of a blind man slipped, and he fell 
down near the door of a house. He Cried out, “ 0 ye people of the 
house ! bring a light, so that I, a poor blind man, may be able to go 
in safety.” A person said to him, “ If thou art blind, of what use is 
a light to thee?” He replied, “ I want a light, so that he who brings 
it may help me to rise, and may not himself stumble in the dark.” 

194. A constable, on his midnight round, found a drunken 
man lying in the gutter. He caught hold of his sleeve and said to 
him, “Come, get up; let us be going.” The drunken man asked, 
“ Where shall we be going, brother? ” “ To the lock-up,” replied the 
constable. “ Then, for God’s sake, let go my sleeve, for had I been 
able to walk, I should have gone home instead of lying here.” 

195. A man flushed with wine was standing in the bazaar 
at midnight, leaning on a post for support, as the world seemed 
to spin round him. An acquaintance of his, seeing him there, 

. asked, “ Why do you not go home ? ” He replied, “ Friend, do you 
not see that the houses are all moving round and round, and passing 
near me? lam waiting for my house to appear, when without the 
least trouble, I shall jump into it.” 

196. A thief stole the door of the house of a witty man. 
The latter, when he did not see the door in the morning, went to a 
mosque, and, taking out a door from its hinges, brought it home, 
and set it in the place of his own door. He was asked what led Mm 

■ to commit such sacrilege. He replied : “ The door of my house has 
V been stolen. The Lord knows the thief. Let Him put the thief into 
* my h?ihdsj and take back the door of His own house.” 
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197. A soldier went to a tailor with a piece of silken cloth’ 

, jost sufiScient to be made into a cloak. The tailor, who was a wag, 
wanted to know how many cloaks he wanted made out of the piece. 
“* Can you make more than one ! ” asked the soldier, a little surprised. 
“ Yes, if you want cloaks a little shorter and tighter, I can make 
two with ease.” 

The words “ with ease ” excited the covetousness of the soldier, 
who said, “ O master, think well, perhaps it is possible to make three 

• cloaks out of this piece.” “ Well, yes, if the cloaks being short and 
tight is of no matter to you, and if you give me permission, I can 
make four cloaks, or more, out of the piece.” 

The soldier smiled, and said, “ O master, the tighter the garments 

• of the soldier, the greater the facility and activity with which he 

• can move about on the battle-field. Now try your best and get five 
cloaks made out of this piece.” With these words the soldier went 

: away, and returned after a week. The tailor brought to him five 
small cloaks, which looked just as if they were made for dolls. The 
sight of them made the world appear dark in the eyes of the soldier. 
He looked at the tailor with astonishment, and said : “ For whom 
-have you made these cloaks, or rather, these toys? ” 

“ For you,” replied the tailor. 

“ O master, did you not say that you could make five cloaks out 
of the piece I gave you ? ” 

“ Yes ; I affirm it. If you take a little trouble to count, you will 
•find they are exactly five : if they be less than five you can ask back 
the cloth piece you gave me.” 

“ Yes, yes, I see they are five, but these are not cloaks.” 

“ Look well again; if these be shirts, or trousers, or anything 
else, claim damages from me.” 

“ Have done with your joking! I know these are cloaks, but 
they are exceedingly small.” 

“ Brother, that is not my fault. I told you they would be very 
small and tight, and you said that for soldiers the tighter the 
garment the better. You yourself know well, that if from a piece, 
which can with difficulty be made into one cloak, you get five 
■cloaks made, they can hardly be bigger than these that I have made 
for you.” 
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108. A person went to see a friend who was ii], suffering from- 
some pain in the knee, and said, “ The learned doctor Avicenna has 
written a couplet containing a prescription for this disease. I have 
forgotten the first verse, hut that will not matter much, since I 
remember the second.” “ And what is that? ” asked the siek man. 
“ The second verse is— 

this icill surely cureihy aching knee’ ! ” 

199. A tailor became a soldier, and in a battle was wounded 
in the head, with an arrow. The surgeon told him not to fear the- 
result, for the arrow had not penetrated to the brain. “I had no 
Sear of that,” said the tailor, “ for had I the least particle of brains, 
I should not have left my profession and come here” 

200. The horse of a soldier was stolen. A person said to 
Mm, “ It was your fault : you ought to have locked up the animal 
securely.” Another man said. “ The fault lies with your servant ; 
he ought not to have left the doors of the stable open.” The soldier 
lost patience, and exclaimed, “Aye, it is all our fault : but, pray,, 
have you no fault to find with the thief ^ ” 

201. 'A soldier was seen running away from a battle-field. 
Those who saw him said, “ Where art thou flying, 0 coward ? ” The 
soldier replied, “ I prefer that men should say of me ‘ He fled : May 
God curse him!’ to their saying ‘ He died on the battle-fleld; May 
God have mercy on his soul !’ ” 

202. A person stole a goat, liad him killed, and for several 
days feasted on the mutton. A friend of his, getting an inkling of 
the affair, rebuked him, saying : “How will you face the owner of 
the goat, when he will charge you with the theft on the Day of 
Judgment?” 

“ Oh, I will deny the theft.” 

“ But the goat itself will be there' to give evidence.” 

“ In that ease I shall catch hold of it by the ears and returm 
it to its owner!” 

203. A person brought a complaint before a Kazi, saying, 
“ Such and such a person insulted me and said, ‘ Do not be an ass.’ ” 
“Did he?” said the Kazi; “the fellow is a fool. Do not mind 
Mm at all; he has no right to hinder you from doing whatever yow 
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204. One of the kings of Egypt had erected two domes in Ms 
capita], and had given orders that every one who might have to pass 
that way should offer prayers there. Whosoever transgressed this law, 
whether knowingly or unknowingly, was put to death ; but on the 
other hand, any two things that he wished for were granted, provid- 
ed he did not wish for the throne, or for exemption from punishment. 

One day a washerman, riding on an ass, and with his 
professional cudgel in his hand, passed by that place ; and as He 
was not aware of the law, he did not offer any prayers there. The 
guards arrested him, and took him to the king, who rebuked him for 
his setting at defiance the law of the land. 

The washerman pleaded as an excuse his ignorance of the law, 
and urged that had he been aware of any such law, he would have 
offered a thousand prayers instead of one. His plea was of no avail ; 
the king told him to prepare for death, but at the same time 
informed him that any two of his wishes would be granted, provided 
he did not ask for his life or for the kingdom. 

The washerman looked from the king to the nobles, requesting 
them to intercede for him, and began to weep, but all was of no avail. 
He then said : “ My first wish is that ten thousand dinars 
should be sent to my family this instant.” This was done, and the 
receipt duly signed by his wife was presented to him. He then 
said : “ My second wish is that every one of you, from the king 
downwards to the sentinels, should submit to three blows from my 
cudgel, one a light blow, one a medium blow, and one a hard blow, 
and I want to commence with the king.” 

Theking, much perturbed, turned towardsthe vaziers, and asked 
them what was to be done. They advised him to submit to the treat- 
ment j since the law said that the wishes-of the culprit should be granted. 

So the king came down from the throne, and told the washer- 
man to begin. The washerman laid his cudgel with such force on 
the shoulders of the king, that the king fell down and became 
insensible. When he came to bis, senses after a time, he asked the 
washerman what sort of blow it was— whether it was light; or 
medium, ox hard. “ That all depends,” said the washerman, “ on How 
your Majesty feels the second blow. The second blow will give the 
necessary information.” 

' 'The king said to himself ; “ If this was a light stroke, by God ! 
I shall die of the medium one.” Then turning towardsthe guards 
19 
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who had brought in the washerman, he said: ‘‘ Yon rogues! You 
.villains! How did you know that this man did not offer his 
prayers? I am sure he did, and that too in such a manner that no 
one else up to this time has prayed with similar devotion 

The king then gave orders that the washerman should be 
liberated and the domes destroyed. 

205. A person went to a physician and complained of pain 
in the stomach. ‘“What have you eaten to-day? ” asked the doctor. 
“Three pounds of oats, roasted and nearly burnt,” replied the man. 
“ Then you ought to go to a veterinary surgeon” said the doctor, 
“ for the treatment of beasts is his speciality. I treat men only.” 

206. A barber was shaving the head of a Khwajah, when a 
little shaking of the barber’s hand occasioned a slight cut from the 
razor. The Khwajah hereupon exclaimed, “ You rascal ! You have 
cut my head ! ” “ Hush ! hush! my friend,” replied the barber, “ a 
man with head cut never speaks.” 

207. A person, who was somewhat of a bore, went to see 
an acquaintance who was ill. After unconsciously causing him 
much annoyance with his protracted presence, he said : “ Now tell 
me, my friend, have you any wish nearest your heart! Out with it. 
Don’t let your wish be smothered in your bosom.” “My sole desire 
Is,” replied the patient with a grim smile, “ that I may die, and 
be thus released from the torture of your visits.” 

208. A pious and learned man went to a rich man and said, 
“It has come to my ears that you have set apart some of your riches 
to help needy and worthy men. I am worthy of your assistance, 
and am very much in want.” The rich man, who was somewhat 
stingy, said that the money was set apart for blind persons only, 
“You are not blind,” said he, “ and I cannot help you.” The man 
replied, “ You are wrong. No one can be more blind than I, who, 
turning away my face from the Giver of livelihood, have turned 
towards a miser like yourself.” And with these words he turned 
beck. His words produced a remarkable effect on the mind of the 
rich man, who now ran after him and tried his best to persuade 
hi-m to accept some money, hut without success. 

209. A man buried at the foot of a tree in a forest uncoined 
gold weighing a thousand misq&ls, and went on a journey. On his 

he found that the root of the tree had been partly dug out» 
the ground likid .open, and the gold removed fiom i; bv some oni^’ i 
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So, with his heart fall of grief, he came to Kazi Sliarih, and related 
to him in private all the circumstances. The Kazi told Mm to come 
back after three days, but to take care not to mention the affair to 
any one during the interval. 

‘The Kazi then sent for the most skilful physician of the town^ 
and asked him in private whether the root of such and such a tree 
had any medicinal uses. The doctor mentioned some of the 
principal uses. The Kazi inquired whether he had prescribed that 
root for any one of his patients recently. ‘‘ Yes,’' said the doctor^ 
‘'about a month ago I prescribed the root for a man. Tie procured 
the root and got well.’' The Kazi asked the physician to bring th-e 
man into liis presence. 

"When he came, the Kazi took him to a private room, and asking 
him to sit down, talked on miseellaneous subjects, interlarding his 
remarks with bits of religious advice, and then skilfully drew out 
from him the confession that he had found a treasure. The Kazi 
then ordered him to give it back to its rightful owner. 

210. A man who was given to jesting, and who would not give 
up his habits even when he became old, was one day admonished by 
his neighbours and acquaintances, who said to him: ‘‘You had 
better turn your thoughts to prayers and repentance ; this is not 
the time for you to joke and jest. Devote your leisure hours to 
hearing the TIadees (traditions of tlie Prophet) read/' He replied: 
‘‘Rest assured, gentlemen, I have not neglected the traditions, I 
have heard many.” Well, narrate to us one of them,” said they, 
•He rejoined: “ I have hoard from Nafa’a, son of Yareed, that our 
Prophet used to say that there are two qualifications which every 
one ought to acquire if he wants to obtain happiness both in liiB 
world and in the nest,” 

Here our wag paused for a very long time. 

, “ Aye, but tell us what are those two ciualifieations ? ” asked 
the man. “ Oh, the narrator, my friend Nafa’a, had forgotten 
one of them,” replied the wag, “and I have forgotten the other! ” 

211. Avery avaricious Arab while passing through a desext, came 
.across a large white stone, on which he found this line engraved : — 

“Turn me upside down and thou wilt see something to thy 
advantage.” 

The Arab in the hopes of getting at some treasure buried 
There, exerted alt liis strength, and wit ; much difficulty, and almost 
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exHaBsting liimself in the effort, he succeeded in rolling the stone. 
He now discovered another line engraved, which ran as ioIlowB 
** Avarice is the root of ^evil. 

Now turn me baek.’’*^ 

The Arab went away in disgust, cursing the man who Ha'd 
engraved the lines on the stone. 

212. A physician saw a person eating together two km'ds of 
food contrary in their effects; and he warned him against doing so, 
as the foods would not agree with him. Nest day the physician 
Heard that the man was ill. He went to his bedside and said; 

“ Did I not tell you that these two foods would not agree? You 
did replied the man with a groan, “ but by God ! they seem to 
have agreed between themselves note, and have made common cause 
to torture me out of existence ! ” 

213. A man with squinting eyes went to a physician, and said 
to him: Objects appear double to my vision, and I want you to 
cure this defect which has been the cause of much annoyance to 
me.” The physician, looking up, said : “May I ask wHat are the- 
ailments of the other gentlemen?” “By God!” said the man, 
preparing to go, “ I must seek some other physician ; for while I see 
two men in place of one, this fellow must at least be seeing four I 

214. In the month of Eamazan, a preacher once addressed 
his congregation in these words: “Brethren, the holy month— the* 
month for fasting and prayers — Has come again. Bethink ye, when 
the month was last with us, whether your time was rightly passed, 
and whether the month departed satisfied with your righteous 

deeds “ Yes, it went away satisfied,” interposed a wag. “ How 

knowest thou that?” asked the preacher. “Because,” replied the 
wag, “had it not been satisfied, it would not have returned this timeV^' 

215. A rich man had a Mausoleum built for himself, wherein 
he wished to have Ms body deposited after his death. When the^ 
structure was completed, he asked the builder whether anything else 
was wanting to make the building 'perfect, '“Yes,^’ replied the 
builder, “ Just one thing — your own dead body.” 

* There is a similar story in a book, ** Scotch V/it and Humour ” : — ' ^ 

In Galloway large craigs are met with having ancient writing on them. One on 
the farm of KnocHeby has, cut deep on the upper side, — 

‘ Lift me up and I’ll tell you more.’ 

A number of people gathered to this craig and succeeded in lifting it up, m hopeit 
of being ii€il repaid ; but instead of finding any gold, they found written on it, — 

‘ Lay me down as I was before,’ 
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216. A. person went to a Kkzi and said: “ If I were to eat 
dates, would it be against the dictates of religion?” 

“ No,” said the Kazi. 

“ And if I were to add a little quantity of water?” 

“ It would not be unlawful.” 

“ And if I were to add some quantity of yeast to it ? ” 

“ It is allowable. There is nothing wrong.” 

“ Well, then, the date-wine is merely composed of these three 
things. Why should wine be forbidden?” 

The Kazi said : “ If I were to throw a handful of dust at yout 
head, would it hurt you? ” 

“ By no means,” said the man. 

“ And if I were to add some water to it ? ” 

“ Still, I do not think it would be painful.” 

“ Well, and if I were to knead the dust and water, and bake 
the mixture and make a brick of it, and then throw it at your head, 
-how would you feel it? ” 

“ It would break my head. ” 

“ Well, then your question has been already answered.” 

217. A Dervish had one day a witty man for his guest. The 
timbers of the roof being weak creaked now and then, which rmade 
his guest apprehensive of their falling. So he said ; “ 0 Dervish ! take 
me to some other house, for I am afraid the roof will come down on 
my head.” “ You need have no fear of that,” replied the Dervish, 
“ the sound that you hear is merely the hosanna sung by the beams 
and the rafters.” “ That may be,” said the guest, “ but I am afraid 
the singing may culminate in Divine ecstasy, when they jump 
about and prostrate themselves on the ground.” 

218. A man whose name was Hasan wanted to have a seal en- 
graved with his name. He went to a seal-engraver, who informed 
him that he would take one dinar for every letter engraved, “ Very 
well, said Hasan, ■ I want to have the word . {KTios) engraved 
on my seal.” The two letters forming the word were soon engraved 
and the artist was going to put in the diacritical point, when Hasan 
interposed, saying: “As you have only to put in now the point, 
I don’t think it will matter much to you where you put 
:it.” “ No, it does not matter,” said the engraver. “ Well, then, I 
want to have the point put inside the curve of the letter u*” 
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This was done, an'd Hasan took away the seal, paying two dinars. 
But the change in the position of the point made the name read 
Cr^ (Easan), and so he got three letters engraved for the charge of 
two letters only. 

219.* Qasim and Hashim were two friends, who were both! 
given to ‘ drawing the long bow,’ but the latter was the cleverer of the 
two. One day, they determined to go to the king and tell him a big 
lie in the hope of being well rewarded. So they went to the palace 
of the king, and requested audience. The king ordered them to be 
admitted, and when they came into his presence, he asked: “ WHat 
do you want^of me 1 ” 

Qasim replied : “ Sire, we Have seen a very novel sight, and we 
have come to inform you of it. We have seen a big stone floating 
on a river.” “ Impossible ! ” exclaimed the king, “ that is a big lie, 
and I’ll have you flogged for your impudence.” “ It is not a lie, 

, Your Majesty,” interposed Hashim; “fori can tell you how it 
Happened.” “ Well, let me hear,” said the king. Hashim rejoined ; 
“ It happened in this wise : the stone had been lying for many 
years on one of the banks of the river, and every time that the river 
over-flowed its banks, mud was deposited on the stone, till 
the stone became twice as big as before, with the accumulated 
'deposit. One day a seed of the gourd plant was dropped on the stone 
by a bird in its flight. In due time, from the seed sprouted a plant, 
and in due time the plant bore fine big gourds. These gourds dried 
Up, and nest time when there was an inundation, they served as 
floats, and buoyed up the stone. And it was in this way that 
the stone came to float on the water.” 

This explanation satisfied tlie king, who dismissed the mea 

with rewards. 

After a time Qasim, who had soon reached the bottom of his 
purse, again went to the king, but without taking H9,shim along 
with him, for he did not want to liave the reward divided between 
two persons, and coveted the whole of it for himself. The king on 
seeing him said : “What brings you here again! ” He replied : “ Sire, 
I Have seen another novel sight.” “ What was it!” asked the king. 
*‘I saw that a merchant’s bullock went into the river, and was burnt 
to death,” said Qasim. “Nonsense!” said the king, “you are a 
^ .i^eat , liar.” 


* Not to be f orrnd in books. Ibe story was narrated to me. 
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As Hashim was not there to support him, Qisim did not 
know how to prove his statement, and was very much eonf ased, 
whereupon the king ordered his servants to flog Mm and to drive 
Mm out of the palace. 

Some time after this, Hashim went to Qasim and said : '‘Come 
friend, let us again go to the king, and earn a large reward with 
another big lie.’’ ‘‘ I would rather not accompany jmii,” said 
Qasim, rubbing his shoulders at the remembrance of the flogging he 
had received; you may go alone. And besides, to tell you the 
truth, I have found that it does not pay to tell lies.'’ Mo 1 Ho I ” 
said Hashim, “ since when have you become a lover of truth? Tell 
me what has happened/’ addedhewith a significant glance at QasiiMs 
shoulders; “you seem to have felt the lash there; is it not so? Well, 
this is what comes of trying to play false with your friend. But 
let me hear the details.” 

Thus pressed, Qasim told him of his recent adventure. “ Well, 
we shall soon pat this right/' said Hashim, “ come with me to the 
king and repeat the same lie ; I will corroborate your statement.” 
“But I shall be flogged again ! ” “ You will not be : I tell you. You 
may rely on my ingenuity.” 

So the two went again to the king, and Qisini repeated Ms 
tale of the merchant’s bullock having been burnt to death when 
plunged in water. “ Ha ! ” said the king, “ was not that flogging 
sufficient for you, that you dare to come to me again with your 
cock-and-bull story?'’ “He tells the truth, Your Majesty,” inter- 
posed Hashim, “ I myself was an eye-witness of the occurrence, and 
can explain to you how it happened.” “ Go on, my ears are open,” 
said the king. “ The circumstances were these,” said Hashim, “the 
bullock was loaded with bags of quicklime, and in attempting to 
cross the river, he stumbled and fell; the bags were moistened, 
and — ” “0, you need not add more. I can understond what 
followed/' said the king; “ the quicklime coming into contact 
with water gave out heat, and the poor bullock was roasliedf ” “ Just 
so, Your Majesty.” “ This is no lie then, as I thought first,” said 
the king, and dismissed them with rewards. 

220. An unlucky man once narrated his adventures to a 
company of men as follows 
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“ Aboat three years ago there was a famine in Isfahan, and 
we all of us found it very difficult to procure the necessaries of life. 
One day, on finding my purse empty, and all my stock of provisions 
exhausted, I took my way to the mosque, hoping to obtain relief 
from the charity of some rich people. I was walking along 
gloomily, when I felt my arm grasped by a veiled woman who said 
to me, pouring at the same time a handful of silver coins into my 
palm: ‘Come with me to the Kazi, and swear that you are my 
husband, and that you want to divorce me. That is all I require 
of you. Will you do it?’ I readily promised to do as she desired, 
and followed her to the court of the Kazi, who after hearing our 
words gave us divorce. The woman then, to my surprise, took out 
from underneath her cloak a bundle, which proved to be a living 
child, and turning to the Kazi, she said, ‘ 0 Kazi, I have not milk 
enough in my breasts to suckle this child, nor have I the means of 
obtaining suitable nourishment for it.’ I was accordingly saddled 
with the bringing up of the child, and I came out of the court 
with my mind dazed and bewildered. Owing to the concourse of 
the people in the streets I could not leave the child and run off, 
and I had therefore to carry it, till I came to a mosque. I deposi- 
ted my burden on the door-steps of the mosque, and made off; but 
unfortunately I was seen in the act by some people roundabout, 
was pursued, overtaken, soundly belaboured, and again made to 
take up the child in my arms. I wandered about with my burden, 
till I came to a tomb outside the town. I left the child there and ran 
off with all my might. As I was very thirsty, I made towards 
the river, and after allaying my thirst, sat underneath a tree for 
repose. 1 had hardly rested a while, when there came a horseman, 
who beckoned to me, and giving me a jug, told me to fill it with 
water. As I was filling it in the stream, the jug slipped from my 
hand, and was carried off ; whereupon the horseman became very 
apgry, and began flogging me. 

I disengaged myself from his grasp, and fled again, till I came 
to what seemed to be a building in ruins. On entering, I stumbled, 
and fell down in a swoon. When I came to my senses, I found 
myself in a well-furnished room. As there was no one present, 
anil I was hungry, I turned my steps towards the kitchen, where 
I fqtmd some eggs and a quantity of butter. I ate as much of the 
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' totter and the eggs as I could, and then hastily concealing the re- 
mainder of the butter in my breast pocket, and two or three eggs in 
the 'folds of my turban, I issued out of the kitchen. But in my hurry 
I had mistaken the door, and I found myself in a room wherein an 
old woman was sitting by the fire, sewing linen. She asked me how 
I came to be there, and what I wanted. I replied that I was a 
traveller, and wanted to rest myself a bit, but seeing no one in the 
front room, had ventured to come there. She therefore gave me a 
seat by the fire, which I could not decline, although the thoughts of 
the butter made me very uneasy. Presently my garments became 
greasy and wet, and I seemed to be overflowing with melted butter* 
The old woman, noticing my condition, became suspicious, and call- 
. ing me an idiot for spoiling her carpet, dealt me a blow on the 
head, when— smash went the eggs, and the yolk and the white began 
to trickle down my face ! I could not endure the scene any longer, 
and I fled. 

I went to the river, and washing my garments, hung them up 
• on a tree to dry. A kite attracted by my red turban, pounced upon 
it and flew off with it. Fearing that I might lose my other gar- 
ments in a similar way, I hastily put them on again, and turned my 
steps towards a neighbouring mansion. One of the servants in the 
house was my friend, and through his recommendation I was 
engaged there as a servant. 

One day my master went out a-hunting, with a hound and a 
hawk, and I accompanied him. On the homeward journey my 
master was detained by some villagers, who wanted to entertain 
him, and so he told me to take home the hawk and the hound* 
After I had gone some distance, the hawk began to flutter in my 
hands, and beat me with his wings, which so enraged me that I 
' doubled it up and put it in my saddle-bag. Further on, the hound 
was attacked by some wild dogs, but in the confusion of the moment 
I forgot to take off his muzzle and to let go the leash, and so he 
was torn to pieces. When I reached the mansion, I alighted from 
my horse, and took out the hawk from my saddle-bag, but the hawk 
was dead. Fearing the anger of my master, I began to cry and 
lament, which attracted' the attention of my master's wife. She 
; took compassion on me and told me to be quiet, promising to make 
. it up to her husband for the loss of the animals. She then told me 
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to take charge of her eliild, while she went into the kitchen to 
attend to the cooking. 

After a time the child began to cry, and I forced down its 
throat a bolus of opium-— 'about the vsame quantity that I usually 
took myself — for I bad frequently heard my grandmother say that 
opium was a good thing for soothing the children. After some 
time my mistress returned from the kitchen, and took the child into 
her arms to suckle it, but was horrified to find that the child was. 
dead. She shrieked and fell down into a swoon, and on recovering^ 
began to cry and lament. Presently my master returned, and learnt 
all the circumstances that had happened. His eyes rolled with fury, 
and he was going to kill me when his wife interposed, saying : ‘ Deal 
gently with him, husband, for he seems to be an unlucky man. Tlie 
fault lies more with his fortune than with him.’ So the 
husband let me go, saying, ‘I forgive you for this time, but let me 
see you giving more attention to what you are required to do. 
Now go to the stable, but keep awake the whole night, and look to 
the sick cow that is there. When you find her on the point of death, 
cut her throat, reciting the religious formula, so that the use of her 
flesh may not be unlawful. And also attend to the comforts of my 
tired horse. ’ 

I went into the stable, and tried to keep myself awake, but gra« 
dually dozed off into peaceful slumber. In the midst of the night I 
awoke with a start, and remembering the injunctions about the cow, 

I went to look after the animal. But in the hurry I had overturned 
the lamp, so I had to grope about in the dark, till my hands 
encountered the side o£ an animal. Prom its laboured breathing I 
felt sure it was the cow in the throes. of death, and so I whipped 
out my knife, and reciting the religious formula, drew it across the 
throat of tlie creature. In the morning I discovered that I had 
slaughtered the horse, while the cow had died of the illness. 
Pearing to encounter my master I ran off, and have been wandering' 
about ever since.” 

221. A person named Pareed had a beautiful wife, with whom 
a Jew was in love. The husband being poor and without any oeeu- 
remained for the most part in Ms house, and the Jew could 
not get of laying siege to the affections of his wife^, 
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So the Jew began to devise means for getting the husband away- 
from the city, and accordingly'* one day said to Mm, “ My friend^ 
why do yon remain idle here? Why do yon not travel in order to 
become a successful trader? The little money that I have acquired 
was by travelling from place to place, bartering the commodity of 
one place for that of another, and so on.” The husband replied, It 
is all very well to say so, but yon know trading requires money. 
%iid who is going to lend me the money necessary for the purpose?” 
The Jew hereupon offered to accommodate him, saying, “ I will lend 
you gold weighing one hundred misqCds, on the condition that you 
return it to me on the very first day of your return to town from 
your journey.” “But what security can I give to you?” asked 
Fareed, “ None whatsoever do I need, but for forixJs sake, what say 
you to a hundred misqals of your flesh, which, on your failing to 
make the payment, I should be at liberty to cut off from your 
body?” 

The condition was agreed upon, and Fareed, with the money 
ip his pocket, left the town with the view of seeing the different 
commercial centres. On the road he was attacked by robbers, who 
stripped him of ever^^hing valuable that he possessed ; and so lie 
was obliged to return, almost naked, to the town. The Jew was 
very much vexed on seeing him back in so short a time, and demand- 
eel back his money. As Fareed had absolutely nothing and could 
not comply with the demand, he said, “ Let us go to the ETavJ, and 
let him decide in this matter,” So the two took their way to- 
wardKS the court of the Kazi. 

On the road they heard a donkey-driver asking for help, his 
ass had fallen into a pit, whence he was not able to take hiiri out 
without the help of others. Fareed good-naturedk/ offered to help 
him, and while the owner took hold of the ass, Fareed took hold of 
the tail, and the two began to pull when suddenly the tail of the 
animal came off in the hands of Fareed. The owner of the ass 
thereupon began to quarrel with him, and said, “ Come with me to 
the Kazi. You must pay me damages.” So the three now took 
their way to the court of the K^zi. 

But as the Kazi^s court was situated at some distance, and as 
it was already night- fall, they determined to 'piit up in a mosque, 
for the night, Fareed was locked up in the mosque, and the other 
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two kept guard outside the gate. When it was near dawn, 
Fareed, desiring to escape, got up, and going to the terrace at the 
back of the building, jumped down, and came plump on the head 
of a Fakeer who was sleeping at the foot of the wall. The Fakeer 
was killed. His son got up and laying hold of Fareed, charged him 
■with the murder. The noise brought the other two persons -who 
were near the gate, and so the four now took their way to the court 
• of the Kazi. 

During the walk Fareed said to himself, “ I wish the court 
were soon reached ; for I am afraid, the longer I am on the road the 
more will be the mishaps befalling me. I had better move on with a 
quicker pace.” And with this determination he walked faster, follo- 
wed by his prosecutors. But on turning a corner he collided with' 
a pregnant woman, who fell down with the shock, and miscarried. 
The husband of the woman caught hold of him, and accused him 
of killing the child, and the five now took their way to the court 
of the Kazi. 

The court was at last reached. The Kazi was in his private 
room, and so they all had to wait outside it, but after a time 
Fareed getting afraid of another mishap entered the room alone. 
He found the Kazi drinking wine, and so he stood quiet for some time, 
and then coughed to attract the attention of the Kazi. The latter 
turned with a start, and asked him what he wanted, saying “ How 
long have you been here and what did you notice? ” Fareed dis- 
creetly replied that he had merely seen the Kazi drinking sherbet 
(emphasizing the last word), and then related to him his adven- 
tures. “ Well, well,” said the Kazi, “we shall see justice done to you.” 
They then came into the court, and the Kazi, after taking his seat, 
asked the men what were their complaints. 

First came the Jew who claimed his hundred misq&U of fl.esh. 
The Kazi told him to cut it off, but neither more nor less than the 
■ hundred misq&ls, otherwise he would have to undergo the penalty 
•of being bled to death. The Jew, on hearing this decision of the Kazi 
wanted to withdraw his complaint, but this the Kazi would not 
allow, saying, “You ought to have thought of that beforehand. You 
have needlessly put this man to a deal of trouble, and as a penalty 
yph must pay one hundred dinars. Only then can I allow you to 
, ®o.” So the Jevv laid down one hundred dinars and departed. 
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Next eame the son of the Pakeer who charged Pareed with the - 
death of his father. The said : “ Yon must take his life in 
return. Kill him in the same way that he killed your father — by 
jumping down on him from the terrace.^’ “But I might get killed ^ 
myself, jumping down from such a height ! urged the young 
Pakeer, “ I cannot help that ! ’’ said the Kazi. The Pakeer then . 
wanted to withdraw his complaint, but he was not allowed to do so 
till he had laid down one hundred dinars. 

The husband of the woman now laid his complaint, and 
charged the accused with the death of his child. The Ivazi said to 
him, “ It is but proper that the man should restore to you the young 
life that he has taken. I therefore order that you should divorce 
your wife, and give her to this man in marriage. When she is 
again with child, he shall then divorce her, and you can take 
her back.^' So the husband too withdrew his complaint, laying 
down one hundred dinars. 

The owner of the donkey had meanwhile slunk away nnperceived, 
saying, as he went, to the attendants in the antechamber that as He 
had not the sum necessary for withdrawing his complaint, he was 
going to bring witnesses to prove that his ass had never a tail! 

When the Kazi saw that there was no further complaint 
against Pareed, he dismissed him, giving him as compensation for 
his trouble a hundred dinars out of the sums received. 

222 * A certain lawyer had a very ugly daughter, who was 
marriageable; but although he oJSered a considerable dower, no one 
was inclme'd to wed her. Through necessity, he married her to a 
blind man. In the same year there arrived from Ceylon a; 
physician who was reputed to be able to restore sight to the blind* 
They asked the father why he would not have his son-in-law cured. 
He said: “ Because I am afraid that if he should recover his sight, 
he would divorce his wife/’ 

223.*** Some of the servants of Sultan Mahmood asked Hasan 
Meimandi what the king had said to him about a certain affair. 
He answered: “Are you also acquainted with it?” They replied: 
“You are the prime minister of the empire; whatever the king 
says to you he does not think proper to tell to such persons as we 
are.’’ .He replied: “ He tells it to me in tbe confidence that I will 
not declare it to any one; why »then oo von nsk me!” 

the Gnli&Pm of Sa'adi 
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224. * A certain poet went to the chief of a gang of robbers, 
and recited verses in his praise. The chief ordered him to be 
stripped of his clothes, and expelled the village. The dogs attacking 
him in his rear, he wanted to take up some stones, but they were 
frozen to the ground. Thus distressed, he said : “ What a vile set 
of men are these, who let loose their dogs, and fasten their stones ! ” 

■ The chief having heard him from a window laughed and said : 
“ O wise man, ask a boon of me.” He answered: “ I want my own 
garment, if you will vouchsafe to bestow it. I have no farther 
expectation from you. I am satisfied with your benevolence in 

■ suffering mo to deipart.” The chief of the robbers ordered his 
garment to be restored, and added to it some reward. 

225. * An astrologer entered his own house, and seeing a 
stranger sitting in company with his wife, abused him, and used 
such harsh language that a quarrel and strife ensued. A shrewd 
man, being apprized thereof, said: “What do you know of the 

' celestial sphere, when you cannot tell who is in your own house?” 

226. * A certain person, who performed gratis the office of 
Muezzin in the mosque of Sanjaryah, had such a voice as disgusted 
all who heard it. The intendant of the mosque, an Ameer, a good 
humane man, being unwilling to offend him, said : “ My lad, this 
mosque has Muezzins of long standing, each of whom has a 
monthly stipend of five dinars j now I will give you ten dinars to 
go to another place.” He agreed to this proposal and went away. 
Some time after he came to the Ameer and said : “ 0 my lord, you 
injured me, in sending me away from this station for ten dinars ; 
for where I went they will give me twenty dinars to remove to 
another place, to which I have not consented.” The Ameer 
laughed, and said : “ Take care, don’t accept the offer, for they may 
be willing to give you fifty,” 

227. * A little man, being afflicted with a pain in his eyes, 
went to a farrier, desiring him to apply a remedy. The farrier, 
applying to his eyes what he was used to administer to quadrupeds, 
the man became blind ; upon which he complained to the magistrate. 

The magistrate said : “ Get away, there is no plea for damages, 
for had you no t been an as s, you would not have applied to the farrier.’ ’ 

228. The son of a rich inan, sitting by his father’s tomb, 
:^;as 'disputing with the son of a dervish, saying: “My father’s 
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Monument is of stone, the inscription is in gold, and the paTement 
is made of marble tessellated with turqnoise-eoloiired bricks. What 
as your father’s grave, but a couple of bricks laid together, and 
sprinkled with a handful of earth ! ” The son of the dervish replied : 

Hold your tongue, for before your father can move himself from 
under this heavy stone, mine will have arrived at Heaven/^ 

229. A one-eyed man laid a wager with a person having two 
eyes that he could see more than the other could. When the wager 
was accepted, he said, “ I have won, because I can see two eyes in 
your face, while you can see only one in mine.” 

230. A man sold a well to a neighbour, and when the latter 
wanted to draw water therefrom, he wrangled with him, saying, 
“ I have sold you the well only, not the water therein. For the use 
of the water you must pay extra.” 

The case was taken to a Kazi, who, after hearing both sides, 
said to the vendor, “ If you have sold the well only and not the 
water, you have no right to keep your water in the other man’s 
well, and you must be fined. Eemove all the water from the well 
at once, or pay the buyer such and such rent.” 

The seller was therefore obliged to come to terms with his 
neighbour, and returned home a sadder and a wiser man. 

231. A man said to another, “ I have a small request to make.” 
“ Small, is it ? ” said the other ; “ well let it remain till it grows big.” 

232. They said to a learned man, “ We have seen a person 
who is so much affected by the reading of the Qoran, or by hearing 
it read that he faints.” “ I shall believe this,” said the scholar, “ if 
when sitting lan a high wall he read the Qoran or hear it read, and 
if he then faint.” 

233. A king once asked a courtier, “ How is it that there are 
no hairs on my palm.” 

“ Because your generosity makes frequent use of your palms 
.'for ‘giving,’ and so the hairs have got rubbed off,” was the reply. 

“Then why have the palms of other people no hairs on them? 
What has rubbed them off? ” 

“ Their habit of ‘receiving’ your bounty so often.” 

And wliut of those who neither give nor receive ? ” 

They are in the habit of, rubbing their hands in regret at 
having passed their lives without either giving or receiving.” 
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234. A man once paid a neighbourly visit to a sicK 
acquaint anee. He sat there lor some time and when he rose to ■ 
depart, he, in order to show the concern he felt and to impress the 
people with his neighbonrliness, said aloud to the persons about the 
bedside of the patient/^ Last time when there was death in the 
lamily you forgot to give me intimation. Do not fail this time to 
inform me of the death of our beloved friend, for I should very 
much like to attend his funeral.” 

235. A man married a profligate woman. He said to her. 
You must choose one of two courses so that we may pull on well 

together. One course is, that in going out of the house you should 
submit to my wishes, ' while you will have full liberty to dress 
as you like. The other course is that in the matter of dress you 
should submit to my wishes, while you will have no restraint on 
your going out.” The woman who wished to be uncontrolled in her 
comings and goings agreed to the second course and swore to be 
faithful to her promise. 

The husband then clad her in old and shabby garments. The 
effect of this was that the woman gradually gave up gadding about, 
took to staying at home, repented, and reformed. 

236. A youth meeting one day a very old man who, leaning 
on his staff, formed with his curved person almost the figure of a, 
bow, said, “ How much, Sheikh, have you paid for that bow ? I want 
to buy just such another.” ‘‘ Have patience, my son,” rejoined the 
old man, if you live long enough, you will get such a one for 
nothing.” 

237. ^ A shopkeeper of Isfahan went to the gdvernor of the 
city to represent that he could not pay an impost. “ You must pay 
it, like others,” said the governor, “ or leave the city” “Where can 
I go?” asked the man. ‘*To Shiraz or Kashan.” “Your nephew 
rules the one city and your brother the other.” “ Go to the king, 
and complain if you like.” “ Your brother Hajee Ibrahim is prime 
minister” “ Then go to hell! ” said the enraged governor. “ The 
pious Hajee — your father, is dead retorted the undaunted 
Isfahanee, “ My friend,” said the governor, bursting into a laugh^. 

I will pay the impost myself, since you declare my family keeps* 

from all redress, both in this world and the next.” 

S^&stches of Persia* 
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238.* A thief mounted to the top of a rich man’s house, but 
the latter, hearing his footsteps, and guessing his object, woke his 
wife to whom he whispered what had occurred. “ I shall feign sleep,” 
said he to her ; “ do you pretend to awake me, and commence a con- 
?ersation loud enough to be heard by the thief. Demand of me 
with great earnestness how I amassed my wealth, and notwith- 
standing my refusal, urge me to a confession.” The woman did 
as she was desired, and the husband, evidently with a great deal 
of hesitation, and seeming wearied with her importunities, confided 
to her the following secret, malring her swear never to reveal it to any 
one. “ Learn, my dear wife,” said he, “ that all my wealth is plunder. 
I was possessed of a mysterious charm, by which, when standing 
on moonlit nights near the walls of the houses of the rich, I could,, 
by repeating the word ‘ Sholim, Sholim’ seven times, and at the 
same time laying my hand on a moonbeam, vault on the terrace. 
When there, I again exclaimed ‘ Sholim, Sholim ’ seven times, and 
with the utmost ease jumped down into the house, and again 
pronouncing ‘ Sholim, Sholim’ seven times, all the riches in the house 
were brought to my view. I took what I liked best, and for the last 
time calling out ‘Sholim, Sholim’ I sprang through the window with 
my booty ; and through the blessing of this charm, I was not only 
invisible, but preserved from even the suspicion of guilt. This 
is the mode with which I have accumulated the great wealth 
with which you are surrounded. But beware, and reveal not this 
secret; let no mortal know it, or the consequence may be fatal 
to us all.” 

The robber who had anxiously listened to this conversation, 
treasured up with delight the magic words. After a time, he, be- 
lieving all in the house asleep, and having got upon the window, 
called out “ Sholim, Sholim” seven times, and springing forward, 
fell headlong into the room. The master of the dwelling, who was 
awake, expecting this result, instantly seized the fellow, and after 
soundly belabouring him asked him who he was. The thief replied : 
“ I am that senseless blockhead that a breath of yours has consigned 
to the dust.” The merchant called in Ms neighbours, and had the 
thief delivered over to the police. 

* From Malcolm’s Sketches of Persia (Takea from jUIi B is of Indiaa 

©rigin. A similar story is in the Qesto. Bomanorim.) 
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239.* Sadik Beg was of good family, handsome in person, and 
possessed of both sense and eonrage ; but he was poor, having ho 
property but his sword and his horse, with which he served as a 
gentleman retainer of a nabob. The latter, satisfied of the purity 
of Sadik ’s descent, and entertaining a respect for his character, 
determined to make him the husband of his daughter Huseinee 
who, though beautiful, was remarkable for her haughty manner 
and ungovernable temper. 

Giving a husband of the condition of Sadik Beg to a lady of 
Huseinee’s rank was, according to usage in such unequal matches, 
like giving her a slave, and as she heard a good report of his per- 
sonal qualities, she ofEered no objections to the marriage, which was 
celebrated soon after it was proposed, and apartments were 
assigned to the happy couple in the nabob’s palace. 

Some of Sadik Beg’s, friends rejoiced in his good fortune, as they 
saw, in the connection he had formed, a sure prospect of his 
advancement. Others mourned the fate of so fine and promising a 
young man, now condemned to bear through life all the humours 
of a proud and capricious woman ; but one of his friends, a little 
man called Merdek, who was completely henpecked, was particularly 
rejoiced, and quite chuckled at the thought of seeing another in the 
same condition with himself. 

'About a month after the nuptials, Merdek met his friend, and 
with malicious pleasure wished him joy of his marriage. “ Most 
sincerely do I congratulate you, S&dik,” said he, “ on this happy 
■event.” “ Thank you, my good fellow, I am very happy indeed, 
and rendered more so by the joy I perceive it gives my friends.” 

Do you really mean to say you are happy? ” said Merdek with a 
smile. “I really am so,” replied Sadik. “ Nonsense,” said his friend, 
“ do we not all know to what a termagant you are united? and her 
temper and high rank combined must, no doubt, make her a sweet 
companion.” Here he burst into a loud laugh, and the little man 
actually strutted with a feeling of superiority over thelbridegroom. 
; SJidik, who knew his situation and feelings, was amused instead 
«f being angry. “ My friend,” said he, “ I quite understand the 
grounds of your apprehension for my happiness. Before I was 
V piorried I had heard the same report as you have done of my beloved 

^ j : — — 
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bride’s disposition ; but I am happy to say I have found it quite 
otherwise : she is a most docile and obedient wife.” “ But how has 
this miraculous change been wrought?” “Why,” said Sadib, 
“ I believe I have some merit in effecting it, but you shal; hear. 
'After the ceremonies of our nuptials were over, I went in my 
military dress, and with my sword by my side, to the apartment of 
Huseinee. See was sitting in a most dignified posture to receive me, 
•and her looks were anything but inviting. As I entered the room, 
a beautiful eat, evidently a great favourite, came purring up to 
me. I deliberately drew my sword, struck its head off, and taking 
that in the one hand and the body in the other threw them out of 
the window. I then very unconcernedly turned to the lady who ap- 
peared in some alarm ; she, however, made no observations, but was 
in every way kind and submissive, and has continued so ever since.” 

“ Thank you, my dear fellow,” said little Merdek, with a signifi- 
-cant shake of the head — “ a word to the wise and away he capered, 
obviously quite rejoiced. 

It was near evening when this conversation took place; soon 
after, when the dark cloak of night had enveloped the bright 
radiance of day, Merdek entered the chamber of his spouse, with 
something of a martial swagger, armed with a scimitar. The 
unsuspecting cat came forward to welcome the husband of her mis- 
tress, but in an instant her head was divided from her body by a 
blow from the hand which had so often caressed her. Merdek having 
proceeded so far courageously stooped to take up the dissevered mem- 
bers of the cat, but before he could effect this, a blow upon the side 
of the head from his incensed lady laid him sprawling on the floor. 

The tattle and scandal of the day spreads from zenaneh to 
:zena.neh with surprising rapidity, and the wife of Merdek saw in a 
moment whose example it was that he imitated. “ Take that,” said 
she, as she gave him another cuff ; “ take that, you paltry wretch ; 
you should,” she added, laughing him to scorn, “ have killed the eat 
on the wedding day.” 

240.* The Persians think it a reproach for a man of a warlike 
•nation not to ride well, but none for him to get drunk, especially if 
-a European. 

An officer of one of the frigates, who had gone ashore to visit the 
British Envoy at Persia, w'oun mounted on a spirited horse, afford- 
■ed no small entertainmeut to the Persians by his bad horseman shijp. 


yroBi idaiooim’j Shttcha of Persia, 
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THe next day the man who supplied the ship with vegetables* 
and who spoke a little English, met him on board, and said, 
be ashamed, Sir, nobody knows yon : bad rider ! I tell them, yon, 
like all English, ride well, but that time they see you, very drunk ! 

241.^ An inhabitant ot Isfahan was once compelled to travel 
alone at night through a valley which was reputed to be haunted 
by ghouls and demons. He was a man of ready wit, and fond of 
adventures, and, though no lion, had great confidence in his cunning, 
JThis man, whose name was Ameen Beg, had Heard many stories of 
the ghouls of the valley, and thought it likely he might meet one. 
He prepared accordingly, by putting an egg and a lump of salt in 
Ms pocket. He had not gone far amidst the rocks when he heard a 
vVoice crying: Holloa, Ameen Beg, Isfahanee ! You are going the 
wrong road, you will lose yourself: come this way ; I am your 
friend Kareem Beg; I know your father, old Kerbela Beg, and the 
street in which you were born.^^ Ameen knew well the power tHe 
ghouls had of assuming the shape of any person they chose ; and Ke 
also knew their skill as genealogists, and their knowledge of towns 
as well as families ; he had therefoi^e little doubt this was one of those 
creatures alluring him to destruction. He, however, determined 
to encounter Mm, and trust to his art for his escape. 

“ Stop, my friend, till I come near you,'' was his reply. When 
Ameen came close to the ghoul, he said: You are not my friend 
Kareem, yon are a lying demon, but you are just the being I desire 
to meet. I have tried my strength against all the men and all the 
beasts which exist in the world, and I can find nothing that is a 
match for me. I came therefore to this valley in the hope of 
encountering a ghoul, that I might prove my prowess upon him. 

The ghoul, astonished at being addressed in this manner, looked 
Keenly at him, and said: Son of Adam, you do not appear so 
strong/* Appearances are deceitful/' replied Ameen, “ but I willi 
give you a proof of my strength/* “ There/* said he, picking up a- 
stone from a rivulet, ‘‘ this contains a fluid : try if you can so squeeze 
it that it will flow out.'* The ghoul took the stone, but after a short 
attempt, returned it, saying : “ The thing is impossible/* Quite- 
easy/' said the Isfahtoee, taking the^stone and placing it in the- 
hand in which he had before put .the egg: “ Look there 1 ** And tbe- 
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astonished ghoul, while he heard what he took for the breaking of the 
stone, saw the liquid run from between Ameen’s fingers, and this 
apparently without any effort. 

Ameen, aided by the darkness, placed the stone upon the 
ground, while he picked up another of a darker hue, “ This,” said 
he, “ I can see contains salt, as you will find if you can crumble it 
between your fingers but the ghoul looking at it, confessed he had 
neither knowledge to discover its qualities nor strength to break 
it. “ Give it me,” said his companion impatiently ; and having pat 
it into the same hand with a piece of salt, he instantly gave the latter 
all crushed to the ghoul, who, seeing it reduced to powder, tasted 
it, and remained in stupid astonishment at the skill and strength of 
this wonderful man. 

Neither was he without alarm lest his strength should be exerted 
against himself. Under such circumstances he thought his best plan 
was to conciliate the friendship of his new companion, till he found 
an opportunity of destroying him. 

“ Most wonderful man,” he said, “ will you honour my abode with 
your presence ; it is quite at hand : there you will find every refresh- 
ment j after a comfortable night*s rest you can resume your Journey,” 

“I have no objection, friend ghoul, to accept your offer ; but 
mark me, I am, in the first place, very passionate, and must not be 
provoked by any expressions which are in the least disrespectful j 
and, in the second, I am full of penetration, and can see through your 
designs as clearly as I saw into that hard stone in which I dis- 
covered salt. So take care, you entertain none that are wicked or 
you shall suffer.” 

The ghoul declared that the ear of his guest should be pained 
by no expression to which it did not befit his dignity to listen ; 
and he swore by the head of his liege lord, the Angel of Death, that 
he would faithfully respect the rights of hospitality and friendship. 

Thus satisfied, Ameen followed the ghoul through a number of 
crooked paths, rugged cliffs, and deep ravines, till they came tp 
a large cave which was dimly lighted. 

Here,” said the ghoul, “ I dwell, and here my friend will find 
All that he can want for refreshment and repose.” So saying He 
led him to various apartments, in which were hoarded every spedea 

of grain and all kinds of merchandise, plundered from travellers 
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wKo had been deluded to this den, and of whose fate Ameen was too 
well informed by the bones over which he now and then stumbled 
and by the putrid smell produced by some half consumed carcasses. 

“ This will be sufficient for your supper, I Hope,” said the gKoul 
fating up a large bag of rice: a man of your prowess must have a 
tolerable appetite.” “True,” said Ameeh, “but I ate a sheep and as 
much rice as you Have there before I proceeded on my journey. I 
am consequently not Hungry, but will tate a little lest I offend your 
Hospitality.” “ I must boil it for you,” said the demon, “you do not' 
eat grain and meat raw as we do. Here is a tettle,” said he, taking 
up one lying amongst the plundered property. “ I will go and get 
wood for a fire while you fetch water with that,” pointing to a bag 
made of the hides of six oxen. 

Ameen waited till he saw his Host leave the cave for the wood, 
and then with great difSculty He dragged the enormous bag to the 
bank of a dark stream which issued from the rocks at the other end 
of the cavern, and, after being visible for a few yards, disappeared 
underground. “ How shall I,” thought Ameen, “ prevent my 
weakness being discovered? This bag I could hardly manage when 
empty ; when full, it will require twenty strong men to carry it ; 
what shall I do? I shall certainly be eaten up by this cannibal ghoul 
who is now only kept in order by the impression of my great 
strength.” After some minutes’ reflection, the Isfahanee thought of 
a scheme and began digging a small channel from the stream 
towards the place where his supper was preparing. 

“ What are you doing? ” vociferated the ghoul as He advanced 
towards him ; “ I sent you for water to boil a little rice, and you 
Have been an hour about it ; cannot you fill the bag and bring it 
away?” “ Certainly I can,” said Ameen. “If I were content after all 
your kindness, to show my gratitude merely by feats of brute 
strength, I could lift your stream if you Had a bag large enough to 
^Kold it. But here,” said he, pointing to the channel he Had begun; 
Here is the commencement of a work in which the mind of a 
man is employed to lessen the labour of His body. This canal, small 
'as it may appear, will carry a stream to the other end of the cave, 
’hn which I will construct a dam that you can open and shut at' 
%»i^a8uTe, and thereby save yourself infinite trouble in fetching wathir. 
•dhpifay let The alone till it is finished,” and he began to dig. 
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sense,” said th'e gKonl, seizing th'e bag and filling it; “I will carry 
tEe water myself, and I advise you to leave off your canal, as you 
call it, and follow me tEat you may eat your supper and go to sleep ; 
you may finish this fine wort, if you life it, to-morrow morning.” 

'A!meen congratulated himself on this escape, and was not slow 
in tafing th'e advice of His Eost. After Having eaten heartily of the 
supper tHat was prepared, Ke went to repose on a bed made of the 
richest coverlets and pillows, which' were tak'en from one of th'e 
store-rooms of plundered goods. Th'e gh'oul whose bed was also in 
tEe cave, Had no sooner lain down than lie fell into a sound sleep. 
TEe anxiety of A'meen’s mind prevented him from following his 
example ; He rose gently, and having stuffed a long pillow into the 
middle of his bed, to make it appear as if he was still there, h'e 
retired to a concealed place in the cavern to watch the proceedings 
of the ghoul. The latter awoke a short time before daylight, and 
rising, went without making any noise towards Ameen’s bed, where, 
not observing the least stir, h'e was satisfied that his guest was in a 
deep sleep, so He took nn one of his walking sticks, which was in 
size like the trunk of a tree, and struck a terrible blow at what he 
supposed to be Ameen’s Head. He smiled not to hear a groan, 
th'inking h'e Had deprived Him of life ; but to make sure of his 
work he repeated the blow seven times. 

He then returned to rest, but Had hardly settled himself to- 
sleep, when Ameen, who Had crept into the bed, raised his head 
above the clothes and exclaimed : “ Friend ghoul, what insect could 
it be that Has disturbed me by its tapping? I counted the flap of its 
little wings seven times on the coverlet. These vermin are very 
annoying, for though they cannot hurt a man, they disturb his rest!" 

The ghoul’s dismay on Hearing Ameen speak at all was great, 
but that was increased to perfect fright when he heard him describe 
seven blows, any of which would have felled an elephant, as seven 
flaps of an insect ’s wing. There was no safety, he thought, near so 
wonderful a man, and he soon afterwards arose and fled from the 
cave, leaving the Isfahanee its sole master. 

When Ameen found his Host gone, he was at no loss to 
conjecture the cause, and immediately began to survey the treasures 
with, which he was sureounded, and to contrive means for remoring 
them to his home. 
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After examining the contents of the cave, and arming himself 
with matchlock, which had belonged to some victim of the ghoul, 
he proceeded to survey the road. He had, however, only gone a 
short distance when he saw the ghoul returning with a large club 
in his hand and accompanied by a fox. Ameen’s knowledge of the 
cunning animal instantly led Mm to suspect that it had undeceived 
his enemy, but his presence of mind did not forsake him. “ Take 
that,” said he to the fox, aiming a ball at him from his matchlock, 
and shooting him through the head ; “ take that for your not per* 
forming my orders. That brute,” said he, “ promised to bring me 
seven ghouls, that I may chain them and carry them to Isfahan, 
and here he has only brought you who are already my slave.” So 
saying he advanced towards the ghoul ; but the latter had already 
taken to flight, and by the aid of the club bounded so rapidly over 
rocks and precipices, that he was soon out of sight. 

Ameen having well marked the path from the cavern to the 
road, went to the nearest town and hired camels and mules to re- 
move the property he had aeciuired. 

After making restitution to all who remained alive to prove 
their goods, he became, from what was unclaimed, a man of wealth, 
all of which was owing to that wit and art which ever overcomes 
brute strength and coui'age. 

242. Once a witty Slulla said to a disciple, “ Thou wast an ass, 
and I made thee a man.” This was overheard by a simple-minded 
peasant, wbo next day brought to the Mulla his ass and some money, 
and said, “ Make this ass also a man.” The Mulla took the ass and 
the money, and told the peasant to call again after a few days. 
When the latter came on the appointed day the Mulla said, “You 
have come too late ; your ass became a man, acquired learning, and has 
become a Kazi of the neighbouring town. Go and take him with you.” 

The peasant picked up the halter and the pack-saddle, and 
vvent his way. He came to the town spoken of, and saw the Kazi 
presiding with great solemnity over the law-court. He showed 
■from afar a bundle of hay to tbe Kazi, and said, “ Come! ” The 
Kazi became purple with rage and exclaimed, “What donkey is this ? ” 
The peasant retorted, “ It is thou who art my donkey, and feignest 
thbu ignorance of it? I paid money to the Mulla to get thee mada 
a mati, and look I here is thy halter and paek-saddjel ” 
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The K4zi was, from mortification and shame, speechless for a 
while, blit taking in the situation, and afraid of creating a scene, 
he called the peasant to his chamber, and after hearing his story, 
paid him sufficient money to content him, and sent him on his way, 
with strict injunctions not to talk of the matter to any one. 

243. A person went to a lawyer and said, “ I want to marry 
a second wife, but the relations of my intended bride insist on 
my divorcing my first wife. This, however, I do not want to do, 
nor can I forgo marrying the other woman. Advise me what 
I should do.” The lawyer said, '‘Ask your present wife to go to 
the cemetery with some fiowers for the tombs of your deceased re- 
latives, and tell her to stay there praying for an hour or two. Then 
go to the relatives of your intended wife, and say to them, 'If^ 
besides the wife I have in the cemetery, I have any other in my 
house or elsewhere, 1 divorce her, and be you my witnesses\’^ 

The man did as he was told, and the ruse was successful. The 
relatives of the intended wife, believing that there was now no 
further obstacle, gave him the woman in marriage. 

244. A king once propounded a riddle to his courtiers*— 
“ .What is it that one cannot obtain however earnestly one may 
strive for it 1 ” An officer present immediately exclaimed, “That 
is my salary, your Majesty! I have not received it for the last 
two years,'’ The king was struck with the reply, and ordered an 
enquiry to be made. The overdue salary was then immediately 
paid, and arrangements were made for regular payments in future. 

245. A learned man was once given a better place in an as- 
sembly than that given to a Hafiz (i.c., one who knows the whole 
of the Koran by heart). The Hafiz took offence, and addressing the 
assembly, enquired, If there be the Koran and also other books, 
which would ye place the topmost!” The savant, who understood 
the drift of the question, drily retorted, “ The Koran certainly, but 
not the wrapfer of the Koran ! ” 

246. A parasite was asked if he had good appetite. He replied, 

' That is the only property in the world poor wretches like me 

.possess.” 

247. A Durweish was praying with sandals on his feet. A 
thief who had cast longing eyes on the sandals said to him, “Prayer 
with sandals on has no abiding power.""’ He replied, “The prayer 
ihay'not abide, but the sandals will! 
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248* '£ person asKed Ms friend to lend him Ms horse. He 
replied, I Have a horse, it is true, but he is black ” “Are not blacg,, 
Horses suitable for riding r' enquired tHe man. The friend replied, . 

When one does not want to lend, even this excuse sufficeth!'” 

249. A wit of Baghdad and a wit of Egypt were once sitting 
together in the court of a prince, and were Holding a whispered 
conversation between themselves. The prince asked, What lie are 
you concocting? “ Your praise, Sire!'’ said they. 

250. A Christian became a Musalman, on which occasion the 
Kazi said to Him, To-day thou hast received a new birth." 

Six months later the man’s neighbours brought him before the 
Kazi and charged Mm with neglecting His daily nrayers. The KaM 
said, ** 0 thou sluggarrl! Why prayest tliou not?" The new convert 
replied, **At the time when T became a Musalman did you not tell 
me that I was reborn that day? It is only six months since then, 
and von know well that prayers are not obligatory on a child sir 
months old/' 

251. Masbid Shtrazi was a seller of cooked meat, and was 
withal a crafty man. One day he cooked a lamb that was very lean,, 
and the meat was also spoiled in the cooking, so that none of his cus- 
tomers would have it. Thereupon he went with the dish to a neigh- 
bour. who was a professional corpse-wasHer, and said “ Friend, I atn 
a poor old man. and I am afraid that when I die there will be no* 
one to attend to the proper washing of my corpse, and I might 
be buried unwashed. Now T Have cooked a fat lamb and Have' 
brought it as a present to you so that you and your family may 
feast thereon, and the only request I have to make is that when* 
I die you will wash my body." The washer took the disK and agreed 
to the conditions. 

After a week Mashid pnt on a travelling dress, and knocked at 
the door of His neighbour, who opened it and enquired, ** What 
can I do for you? ” MasMd said, ** I am going to’ Bamaacus on 
urgent business, and who knows but the Angel of Beath may visit 
me there? Tou will therefore Have to accompany me, so that wHen- 
eyer I die you may be at Hand to perform the last rites." 

,, , *rhe eerp^e-wasKer was taken aback at this demand, and 
Ib/retnonstrate. The dispute waxed warm and, attracted 
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crowd. The wasKer, poor fellow, fouad the sympathy of the crowd 
with Mas hid, and had ultimately to obtain a release from thO' 
agreement by paying double the price of the dish of meat. 

252. The wife of a poor man who had a large family was one 
day preparing to go on a visit of condolence to a neighbour. Her 
husband ashed, ** Where are you going? ” “ To pay a visit of con- 
dolence/^ said she, “What food have you prepared for the- 
children?’® ashed he. “ Nothing. There is no flour, no salt, not even 
fuel in the house — what can I prepare?’® said she, “Well then/® 
said the Husband, “ it is to our house that a condolence visit should 
be paid by the neighbours ; not for us to go to them ! ®® 


The Three Deceitful Women.^ 

253. Once upon a time there were three whales of the sea of 
deceit-^three men-deceiving women, on the theatre of whose strata- 
gems even Satan was an admiring spectator. One was the wife 
of the Kazi, the second of the Bazaar*Superintendent, and the third 
of the Superintendent of Police. Once when all the three were at 
the bath they came across a ring of priceless value, and there was 
dispute amongst them as to who was entitled to it. The matter 
was referred to the mother of the bath-heeper, who was accounted to 
be a very shrewd woman. She gave it as her advice that all three 
should exercise their arts of deception on their respective Husbands, 
and the one whose tricks surpassed those of the others should have 
the ring, which in the meantime should remain in the possession 
of the old woman. This was agreed to, and the wife of the Kazi 
was given the first chance to try her arts. 

This woman Had noticed for some time that her neighbour, a 
carpenter, was enamoured of Her. She sent word to Mm through 
her confidential maid-servant, named Violet, that if he dug a subter- 
raneous passage connecting His house with tlie Kazfs he would 
attain Ms desire. The passage was dug, and the Kazfs wife went 
to the carpenter, After reciprocal congratulations and compliments, 
the woman said to the carpenter, “To-morrow I shall come here* 
and you must bring the Kazi to marry me to you/® THe carpenter 

« IjIjq Shamsah’^wa-Quhgiihah of Mirza Barkhiirdir ‘rmrkmll.n. The trani' 
lalion hara given h an abriagment of fcbe one pnblialied by tbe lata Mr. Edwata 
Risliatsek in Ma ‘‘Amusing Storiei translated from tbeneriian.** • 
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entered into the fun of the thingi and next day went to the Kkd. 
Holding out the promise of a handsome remuneration he asked him 
to come immediately to his place to perform a marriage ceremony, 

'' I am the bridegroom myself/' said he, “ and the bride is waiting 
at my place. The moon is to-day in Libra and makes a beneficial 
aspect with J upiter and the Sun. This propitious time will pass off 
in two hours, so come with me at once." 

The Kazi, whose cupidity was excited by the expected reward, 
joyfully accompanied the carpenter to his house. But when his eye 
alighted on the bride, he recognised in her the mistress of his own 
house. A thousand doubts beset him, but he composed himself as 
best he could. “ This is a wonderful business," said he to himself, 
and I have never come across two persons resembling each other 
so much/' Seeing him lost in perplexity and agitation the carpenter 
exclaimed, “ Make haste, sir, the time is passing. What is the use 
of delaying?'' 

The Kazi looked up ana again scrutinized the bride, but could 
find no difference between her and his own wife, so he exclaimed, 
“Praise be to G-od! There is no power nor strength but with Him!" 
He then put his hand to his breast and said, " What a poor memory 
i have? '' and forthwith rose from his place. The carpenter asked, 
“0 Kazi, where are you going V The Kazi replied, “I have forgotten 
to bring my formulary, i must get it from my house. It contains 
a prayer which must be recited before pronouncing the matrimonial 
formula in order to ensure a happy married life." 

Accordingly he went to Ms Jiouse, but was forestalled by Ms 
spouse, who entered it through the underground passage, divested 
herself of her bridal garments, and lay on the bed. When the Kazi 
arrived, seeing his wife in this position he said, I ask pardon of 
God for my transgressions. To what a strange suspicion have X 
given way ! May God forgive me 

When the woman heard these exclamations she yawned, and 
turned from one side to the other , saying, “ Violet ! Did not I tell 
you not to allow any one to enter the room that I might repose for 
a while? " The Kazi spoke, “ Beloved partner ! There is no one here 
except me. Pardon me for having harboured evil suspicions 
epncerning thee." “ What words are these? Have you become 
exclaimed the lady. ■ • ^ 
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The Kazi replied not, and returned to the carpenter^s honse^ 
but Hs wife had preceded him and was sitting in her place. As soon 
as he looted at her the same suspicion overwhelmed him, and Ke ex- 
claimed in amazement, ‘*0 Lord of Glory! I have fallen, into a 
strange predicament. I am between the horns of a dilemma, one of 
which urges me to quickly perform the ceremony, and the other to 
procrastinate.’^ The carpenter said, My lord Kazi ! why are you 
hesitating? Although as a neighbour yon ought to perform the cere- 
mony without recompense, lo! I give you these thousand dinars to 
induce you to make Haste as time is passing.’’ 

The Kazi put the money into his pocket and began — In the 
name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate,” and continued to 
read the matrimonial formula till he arrived at the words — I 
marry — ” Then he perceived a black mole on the corner of the 
woman’s lip, exactly like the one on his wife’s. He felt uneasy, and 
the morse] of the thousand dinars tasted bitter in his mouth. He 
was again lost in bewilderment, and Hesitated. He again looked at 
the woman: his uneasiness increased and He arose. The carpenter 
said, “0 Kazi! What fancy is moving you now, and why are you 
so confused to-day? ” The Kazi replied, “ This marriage ceremony is 
of the greatest importance according to the Religious Law, and 
sKonld not be performed unless after proper ablutions, about tlie 
completeness of which a doubt has just arisen in my mind ; therefore 
I must return to my House and perform the ablutions anew.” TKe 
carpenter answered, “ You can wash yourself Here.” The Kazi ex- 
claimed, “ No, by God ! I never perform my ablutions with water 
that I have not seen before; I Have all the aimangements for puri- 
fication in ray house.” 

Accordingly he returned to His House, but his wife was tliere 
before him, and when the Kazi entered her room the found her 
absorbed in reading a book. He said, “ I ask" forgiveness from God, 
and repent of all my sins and transgressions ! ” The lady looked up; 
with amazement and said, “ I am afraid you are getting mad. How 
many times have you come and again gone away after holding a 
soliloquy as mad men do! You must take the proper steps to cure' 
this distemper.” The Kazi said, 0 queen of prudence and inno- 
cence! To-day I have indulged in a suspicion with reference tothee*. 
I liave^ made a mistake— forgive me.” Ho then took out an apple- 
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irom his pocket and, cutting it in two, gave one half to his wife 
saying, “Though apples have many qualities the chief of them is 
the increase of conjugal affection.” The Kazi kept the other half of 
the apple and went with it to, the house of the carpenter. His wife 
preceded him as usual, and sat down in her place. 

When he approached her he beheld the half apple in her hand; 
he was greatly amazed, but said nothing for fear of the carpenter. 
The latter said, “ O Kazi, tell me, for God’s sake, what is in your 
mind, and what means this going hither and thither, and this pro- 
crastination. If this matter is disagreeable to you I shall bring 
another Mulla to perform the ceremony. Prom a neighbour like 
you I expected more kindness. If it is more money that you want, 
here are additional five hundred dinars.” 

When the Kazi saw the money he was overcome by covetousness, 
and said, “ Let happen what will ! ” And shutting his eyes he con- 
tinued, “ I take refuge with God from the wiles of Satan: I marry 
and couple—” Then his eye again alighted on his wife and he saw 
the ruby necklace which he had bought for three thousand dinars; 
he shook his head and said, “Every now and then I am obliged to 
stop; I do not know what is again distracting my attention,” 
and he glanced every moment at his wife. The carpenter said, “ O. 
Kazi ! your amorous looks have convinced me that your desires are 
centred on the possession of this woman; your eyes are unceasingly 
wandering about her face. If this be the ease make a clean breast 
of it so that we may ask her views on the matter.” 

The Kazi, taking the carpenter to be an illiterate man, thought 
of playing a trick by reciting some other formula in place of the mar- 
riage formula, so that if his suspicions were confirmed the marriage 
.would be null and void. Accordingly he sat down and began to 
recite some other jargon. But the carpenter, who was acquainted 
with the marriage formula, was not to be deceived. He rebuked the 
Kazi, and told him to perform the ceremony in proper form. Thus 
urged, the Kazi began reciting the proper formula, but when he saw 
again the half apple in the hand of the lady, he said, “ Woman ! give 
me this apple.” She complied ; the Kazi took out the other half from 
his pocket, and placing the two halves against each other he found 
them to fit exactly. The carpenter exclaimed, “0 Kazi! what jugglery 
affe you doing now, and why are you delaying again? ” The Kazi 
I have done this to produce conjugal love between you.’^ 
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Then he again rose, and wanted to go to Ms house for the 
purpose of verifying his Suspicions, but the woman turned to 
the carpenter and said : ** Foolish man ! hast thou brought me here 
■to marry or to make a laughing stock of me? I have never seen 
such proceedings. I think his eyes have been affected by the disease 
called ‘ pearl- water’,” 

The Kfizi took no notice of these words, but hastened to his house, 
where his wife met him with the words: “ OKazi! You look like 
those people who suffer from ‘ pearl- water ’ in the eyes.’' The 
K R zi. said, “ There is no God but The God ! The other woman spoke 
these very words ! Tell me at any rate what kind of distemper 
this ‘pearl- water’ is.” His wife replied, “ ‘Pearl-water’ is a humour 
arising from heavy particles in the stomach rising into the head 
and thence descending to the eyes, which become so affected, that 
different persons look alike and cannot be distinguished from each 
other. This malady if not properly treated degenerates into blind- 
ness.” The Kazi replied, “ Perhaps this is due to my not having 
kept my depraved appetite in subjection,” and confessed to having 
partaken of some forbidden food at the house of an Armenian. 

He again returned to the carpenter’s house, but instead of 
proceeding with the ceremony kept staring at the woman, where- 
upon the latter got offended, and asked the carpenter to drive him 
away and get another Kazi. The carpenter too lost his patience 
and said angrily, “ You have nearly killed me with your folly. I do 
not wish to marry if you consider this woman worthy of your 
harem. What makes you so undecided? ” 

Just at tMs moment the voice of the Muezzin was heard, and 
the carpenter exclaimed, “Alasl the propitious hour has passed 
off ! ” The K&zi said : “ You are a carpenter, you know how to handle 
the saw and the adze, to make windows and doors; what can you 
know of the heavens and the stars and the hours? TMs science be- 
longs to our profession.” So saying he pulled out an almanac from 
■ his pocket and said; “ The moon is an orb of quick motion. Yester- 
day it entered the sign Libra, and has so quickly traversed the 
■degrees that it feels tired to-day, and is still reposing; nor will it 
trhvel to-morrow. From to-day till to-morrow the propitious time 
will last. Just now I must go home and prepare some medicine for 
the ‘pearl-water ’ in my eyes.” 
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But the carpenter and the woman would not let him go. They 
caught hold of him and plainly gave Mm to understand that he 
would not be allowed to stir till he had tied the matrimonial hnot. 
The Kazi Had perforce to marry the woman to the carpenter ; and 
as at that time it was customary for the bride to kiss the hand of 
the Kazi after the termination of the ceremony, the woman stepped 
forward to do so. The Kazi, however, was anxious to have a new 
mark wherewith to confront Ms wife, and he slapped her face with 
such force that the Jaws bled profusely. 

Then he immediately ran to Ms own house, where he was met 
by his wife disfiguring her own face, scratching it, and exclaiming : 
“ I renounce such an adulterous husband, who is carrying on 
intrigues with the carpenter’s wife.” TKe woman and her maidens 
took the Kazi by the throat and pulled off Ms turban, and Ke was 
obliged to fly to the street. The carpenter, who had heard the noise 
came out, and seeing him with his head uncovered, placed his own 
turban upon it, saying: “ 0 Kazi ! women are fools, and quarrels 
between husband and wife are not unfrequent. I am afraid you 
have lost your senses temporarily, and the best treatment for it 
would be to take yourself to a madhouse and repose there in quiet 
until such time as your wife repents of her deeds.” And so the. 
poor Kazi was persuaded to go to a lunatic asylum. 

The Kazi’s wife having thus succeeded in making a fool of Her, 
husband, communicated the fact to her two accomplices, and told 
them that the field was now open for the display of their arts. 

It was now the turn of, the Baziaar-master’s wife to prove her' 
craft. She had a faithful servant, a nurse, whom she took into Her 
confidence, and sent to a young man, a banker’s son who was 
enamoured of Her, with a message of love. The youth was asked to^ 
come to the lady^s room on the next day, but he was to put oh a 
woman’s veil, and was to bring with him wine and sweetmeats. 

After the lady Had sent the message Her husband arrived, where- 
upon she spoke to him: “ Dear husband! To-morrow one of the 
principal ladies of the town will come to me on a visit ; I must 
l^cceive her with all possible civility, and you must remain inthe^ 
town-hall to-morrow till evening. Send in the supplies for a rich 
entertainment, and manage so that we may not have to be ashamai 
of our hospitality.” Bfer ’husband eompJied with her request. • ; 
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Next morning the banker’s son put on costly garments, and 
perfumed himself, and wearing a large veil, under whose folds he 
had concealed a flask of wine, proceeded to the house of his mistress. 
She came down in person to receive him, took him to her inner apart- 
ments, and made him take off the veil and the upper garments. She 
expressed regret for past neglect, and telling him to wait, went out 
of the room on the pretext of arranging for the requisites of amuse- 
ment. She then said to her female attendants : “ Go, and call your 
master into the house, saying ‘ our lady has brought in a strange 
man and is amusing herself with him.’ ” She then returned to the 
young man and kept him company, while her servants went on their 
errand. 

The husband rushed home in great excitement, but while he 
was still at the outer door the lady went to the youth in evident 
fright, told him that her husband probably suspecting something 
wrong had returned unexpectedly, and got the youth to conceal 
himself in a chest. She collected his garments and then went out to 
meet her husband who was like a raging furnace. She quickly threw 
her arms around his neck and said, “ Darling of my soul ! I see thee 
greatly discomposed and ruffled. What is it! ” He replied ; “ My 
reason is unwilling to put faith in what I have heard, and I want 
you to tell me the truth. ” The wife smiled and said, “ What thou 
hast heard is quite true.” She then confessed that she had felt no 
real love for her husband, and that for a long time she had had a 
passion for a young man. Hitherto she had denied herself, but that 
day she could not resist and had got the young man in her rooms. 
She pleaded that what she did was from a sense of religious duty, 
as her sweetheart had become ill for love of her, and that humanity 
and compassion which were the corner-stones of Islam had dictated 
:the step she had taken. She compared comforting a lover to giving 
a draught of water to a traveller dying of thirst in a desert, and 
was proceeding in the same strain when her husband cut her short 
with Wretch and fool ! What stupid words art thou saying?” 
The wife swore that what she said was true, and asked him, if he 
doubted her, to come and see with his own eyes. She led the way 
and the husband followed her to the inner apartment. When he 
beheld the clothes, the arrangements for drinking, and the decora- 
tions, his wrath was inflamed, and quite beside himself he asked 
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where the young man was. She replied, “ I have concealed him in 
this chest; if you do not believe me, here is the key, open the chest 
and see.” The Bazaar-master took the key, and was going to use it 
when the lady burst into laughter, clapped her hands together, and 
exclaimed, “ I remember but you forget ! Her husband threw 
away the key, and grumbling about his affections being trifled with 
thus, left the house. The young man was then taken out, more 
dead than alive, from the chest, and was sent away home with the 
admonition to give up his love for the lady. 

The Bazaar-master’s wife having reported to her friends the 
triek she Kad played, it was now the turn of the Police-Superinten- 
dent’s wife to display her wiles. 

The latter accordingly said one evening to her husband, “ To- 
morrow, I wish that we should both enjoy ourselves at home, and 
I wish to prepare some cakes which you like.” The gentleman 
replied, “ Very well, my dear, I also longed for such an occasion.” 

The lady had a servant named Hyacinth who was very much 
devoted to her. She called him, and giving him one thousand 
dinars told him to go to the monastery of Kalandars^ in the vicinity , 
and to give the money to one of them and say, ‘A prisoner whom 
the Ameer had given in charge of the police has escaped last night, 
and as the Superintendent of Police will be unable to produce him 
before the Ameer he has sent a man to get hold of thee, as thou re- 
semhlest the man, in order to pass thee off as the culpiit. I have 
compassion for thee and mean to rescue thee; take this sum of 
money, give me thy. dress, and flee from this town for thy life, 
without telling any one.’ 

The servant acted as he was bid, brought the garments of the 
Ikalandar, and handed them to his mistress. 

AVhen it was morning the lady saying to her husband, “ I am 
going to make the sweetmeats to-day,” made all her preparations 
and commenced to bake the cakes. The husband, who on account of 
his professional duties had not had _sleep the previous night, 
indulged in a nap. The wife having prepared o ne of the cake s 

1 jl- 1 j' An expression used in children’s play, when one person 
has suooeeciad in fooling another. J ust like saying “ April Pool 1 ” 

2 Mahomedan monks who shave their heads and faces, and renounce all worldly 

possessions. 
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with some opiate in it, awoke her husband and gave it to Mm to 
eat, saying How long will you sleep? To-day is a day of feasting 
and pleasure, not of sleep and sloth. Lift up your head and see if 
the sweets are to your taste. The gentleman raised his head^ 
ate some of the cake and again sank into his bed in deep 
unconsciousness. 

His wife immediately undressed him, and put on him the 
garments of the Jcalandar. The servant shaved his head and beard, 
and made some tattoo marks on the body. When the night was 
far advanced, the servant, according to the instructions of his mis- 
tress, took his master on his back, and taking him to the monastery, 
placed him where the escaped halandar used to sleep. He did all 
this quietly, without disturbing the sleeping halandar and 
returned. 

Towards dawn the Superintendent recovered his senses a little. 
He felt thirsty, and fancying he was in his own house, exclaimed, 
“ Narcissus! Bring water.” The other halandars awoke from 
sleep, and after hearing several shouts of this kind, they fancied 
that the crepula of Bang [ie,, the drug CanaUs Indica] had taken 
effect upon him, and said, “ Poor fellow! the narcissus flower is in 
the garden; this is the monastery of the sufferers. Arise and sober 
thyself, for the morning is approaching.” 

When the Superintendent heard these words he thought them 
part of a dream, because he had not yet fully recovered his senses. 
He sat quietly, but was amazed to behold the vaults and ceiling of 
the monastery; he got up, looked at the clothes in which he was 
dressed, and at the marks tattooed on his body; he began to doubt 
whether he was awake or asleep. He washed his face and perceived 
that the caravan of his moustaches and beard had likewise departed 
from the plain of his face. In this state of perplexity he went out 
of the monastery, and proceeded to his house. There his wife had 
already taken her measures, and she, with her male and female ser- 
vants, was waiting in expectation of his arrival. 

The Superintendent approached the house and knocked. Hya- 
cinth answered the knock, and asked ^^Kalandar ! whom seekest 
thou? ” The Superintendent rejoined, “ I want to enter the house.” 
Hyacinth said, “ Thou hast to-day evidently taken thy morning 
draught of bang earlier and more copiously than usual, since thou 
hast foolishly mistaken the road to the monastery. Depart! This 
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is not the place where vagabond kalcmdars are harboured. This 
is the house of the Superintendent of police, where even the phoenix 
would singe its wings if it had the impudence to look into it.’’ The 
Superintendent said, What nonsense art thou talking! Get out 
of my way, I do not relish thy imbecile prattle/' But when he 
wanted to enter, Hyacinth struck him with a bludgeon on the 
shoulder ; this the Superintendent returned with a box on the ear, 
and both engaged in a tussle. At that moment the lady and her 
maid servants rushed forth from the rear, and assailed the Superin*- 
tendent with sticks and stones, shouting — 

“ This kalandar^ in broad day-light, wants to force his way into 
the house of the Superintendent! What a pity that the Superin- 
tendent is ill, otherwise this crime would have to be expiated on 
the gallows." In the meantime all the neighbours assembled, and 
on seeing the shameless kalandar^ s proceedings said, “ Look at the 
impudent halandar who wants to force his entrance into the Super- 
intendent's house I " Seeing the crowd increase and noticing their 
threatening attitude, the Superintendent had no other recourse than 
to fly. He was pursued by little boys who pelted him with stones, 
till they had driven him out of the town. 

At a distance of three leagues from the town there was a village 
where the Superintendent concealed himself in a corner of the 
mosque; during the evenings he went from house to house and beg- 
ged for food to sustain life, until his moustaches again grew and 
the tattoo marks gradually began to disappear. 

Whenever any one enquired for the Superintendent at his house, 
he was informed by the servants that the gentleman was ill 

After one month had expired the grief of separation, and the 
misery of his condition again drove the Superintendent back to the 
city. He went to the monastery, because fear hindered him from 
going to the house. One day his wife saw him sitting, miserably 
clad in the company o£ kalandars, and she felt compasnori for Mm. 
She then prepared a loaf of bread with some opiate in it, and call- 
ing her servant Hyacinth, said to him, “When the halandars are 
asleep, go, place this loaf under the pillow of the Superintendent.” 

The servant did as he was told to do. When the gentleman 
awoke in the middle of the night, he was surprised to find the loaf. 
He fancied that when his companions had, during the night, return* 
ed from begging, they had placed it there for Mm, and accordingly 
Ke ate some of it* 
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During the same night the servant went thereby the command 
of the lady, took his master on his back and carried him home. When 
it was morning the lady took off the Jcalandar^s clothes from her 
husband, and dressed him in his own garments, and began to bake 
the cakes as on the former occasion. After some time the gentle- 
man began to move, and his wife exclaimed : “Don^t sleep so much ; 
I have told you we shall spend this day in joy and pleasure; it was 
not fair of yon to pass the time in this lazy way* Eaise your head 
and see what nice cakes I have made for you.’^ 

When the Superintendent opened his eyes, and saw himself 
dressed in his own clothes and at home, he said in amazement: 
'‘God be praised ! What had happened to me? He sat up and ex- 
claimed Wife! Things have happened to me which I can scarcely 
describe! His spouse replied, “ Prom the uneasy movements which 
you have made in your sleep it appears that you must have had 
extraordinary dreams.” 

“ Dreams forsooth! ” cried the Superintendent, “ since the 
moment I lay down I have experienced the most strange adventures !” 
She rejoined, “Certainly you must have taken some heavy food last 
night, and the food not agreeing with you the vapours thereof have 
ascended to your brain, and caused you all this distress*” He said, 
“ Yes, last night I had been to a party where I partook of pilaw 
more than usual, and to-day the vapour of it has occasioned me all 
this trouble.^ ^ 

In fine, when these three champions of the lists of Deceit 
had executed their stratagems, they met again in the bath accord- 
ing to agreement, in order to state their cases to the old hag, who 
had promised to awa'd the ring to the most cunning one of the 
three, but to their great surprise and mortification they learnt that 
, she had outwitted them all by absconding with the ring I 





STORIES OE AKBAR, BIRBAL, AND MULLA 
do-byAzah* 

1 . Once Akbar asked a witty courtier of bis named Birbal, 
whether there were more blind men in the world or more men with 
good eyes. Birbal replied that the number of blind men was greater. 
On being required to bring proofsin support of his assertion, he asked 
for two clerks, and accompanied by them he went into the bazaar. 

Choosing a prominent place, he took his seat there, and began 
knitting stockings, the materials for which he had provided himself 
with on the way. Every one who saw him, came and asked, “ Birbal, 
what are you doing here?” But Birbal, instead of replying, merely 
turned towards his eleiks, and said," Put him down as a blind man; 
for though he has eyes, he cannot see what I am doing.” 

In the evening when Birbal returned to the court, he told the 
clerks to show their registers to the king. "When Akbar saw all the 
pages filled up with the names of blind persons and learned how 
they came to be called blind, he laughed and said : “ Thou art right, 
Birbal ; I now see that there are many blind men in the world.” 

2 . One day Akbar was displeased with Birbal for some 
reason or other, and therefore the latter, deeming it a wise policy 
to remain away from the court for some time, left the city and 
concealed himself in some country town. The emperor’s displeasure 
wore off after some time, and he again yearned for the company of 
his lively courtier, but the latter was nowhere to be found. 

Akbar sent mandates to all the provinces requiring the rulers 
to find out Birbal and to send him up to the court ; but still there 
was no trace of Birbal. The emperor then hit upon a very novel 
way of discovering his whereabouts. He sent letters to the various 
provinces to this effect : “ !We are holding festivities in honour of 
the marriages of our seas. Send your seas to take part in the 
festivities.” The governors of the provinces and the subordinate 
officials were all very much puzzled, and they did not know what 
to do or what reply to send. Now this circumstance came to the 
ears of Birbal who dwelt incognito in a certain town. 

He went to the governor of the place and said, " Your 
excellency, I can show you a way out of your perplexity. You 
may write back to the emperor : ‘ .We are sending our seas. Please 
appoint an istiqbhl of your rivers and wells to receive them. ’ ” 

Man/ of tiie storiea about Biibal axe apocryphal. 
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The advice was followed. Akbar at once guessed that Birbal 
roust have had a hand in the drafting of the above reply The hid- 
ing place of Birbal being thus discovered, he was soon brought back 
to the court, and was again received into royal favour. 

3. Once Akbar had a casket got ready, containing rich’ pre- 
sents for the Shah of Persia, and told Birbal to take it to the Per- 
sian court. Birbal undertook the charge, promising to depart within 
a week ; but at the expiration of that period, he came to the emperor, 
and said : “ I’d like to be excused, your Majesty, from going as an 
envoy to the Persian court, for I think Mulla Do-pyazah would be 
a fitter man. Besides he, being a Mussulman, would be more accept- 
able to the Shah than I, who am a Brahmin.” 

The excuse was accepted, and Mulla Do-pyazah, a celebrated 
wit of the time, was appointed as the envoy- The Mulla received 
the sealed casket from the hands of Birbal, and proceeded on his 
journey, little suspecting that the wily Brahmin had played him a 
trick, and had skilfully contrived to remove the contents of the 
casket replacing them with stones and earth. 

In due time the Mulla reached the Persian court, and on a day 
appointed for the purpose, the casket was opened in full court. But 
great was the astonishment of all present, to find the casket filled 
with rubbish instead of with jewels. Tlie Mulla was dumbfounded. 
The face of the Shah, who felt himself insulted, was terrible to be- 
hold. “ Mulla ! art thou tired of life that thou hast dared to come 
to me with this rubbish ? ” demanded he in a voice of thunder. But 
the Mulla, who had guessed that Birbal had played him this trick, 
had recovered his presence of mind. “May the Lord forgive us 
all!’’ replied he, “ for, 0 king, these things that you call rubbish 
ought to be the most precious things in the eyes of every right- 
minded Shiah; these stones and this earth are from the very place 
where the martyrs fell at Eerbela. It was with great trouble and 
expense that His Majesty Akbar Shah procured these relics, and 
he has sent them to you, knowing well that they would be better ap- 
preciated by the people here than by the Sunni population of India.” 

These words had instantly the desired effect. Every one pre- 
sent looked with reverence towards the casket. The Shah’ was de- 
lighted, and was pleased to distribute the contents of the casket 
among the eager courtiers. And the Mulla, owing to hia presence 
of mind, was saved from an imminent danger. 
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4. Mnlla Do-pyazah overcame, in theological arguments, the 
learned men of the court of Persia, and this circumstance gave rise 
to a feeling of jealousy in the hearts of the Persian courtiers, who 
resolved to do some mischief to the Mulla. Accordingly, they 
urged the Shah to ask the Mulla in full court, which was the grea- 
ter king— -Akbar or the Shah of Persia ; for they knew well that if 
the Mulla answered one way or the other, the party disparaged 
would be sure to take revenge on him. So one day, the Shah said 
to the Mulla in fall court, “ Tell me, Mulla Saheb, which of us two— 
myself and Akbar Shah— is the greater king? ” The Mulla turned 
pale, and for a time he could not give any reply, for well he knew 
that this was a trick played him by his enemies to ruin him. His 
silence irritated the Shah, who now said in a stern tone, “ Well, 
Mulla, did you not hear my question! How long am I to wait for 
your reply? The poor Mulla, driven into a corner, replied: “Oh, 
your Majesty ! what comparison can there be between your august 
self and Akbar Badshah? You are like the full moon, while he is 
like the new moon.” This reply pleased the Shah, who, after a few 
days, dismissed Mulla Do-pyazah with costly presents. 

When the Mulla returned to the court of Akbar he found the 
emperor incensed against him, for he had been pre-informed by 
some of the Persian courtiers of the events that had happened in 
the Persian court. “ Well, Mulla, what is this that I hear of your 
doings?” demanded the king; “ are you one of those wretches who 
make holes in the very dish from which they eat? ” “ What have I 

done, your Majesty? ” humbly asked the Mulla. “ Did you not 
disparage me in the presence of the Shah by comparing him to a 
full moon and me to a neto moonV “ But, your Majesty,” said the 
Mulla, “ this comparison is in no way disparaging to you, for 
while the new moon, day by day, increases in lustre and magni- 
fleenee, the fool moon, on the contrary, wanes and dwindles away. 
And, besides, your Majesty knows well how eagerly the eyes of all 
men are turned towards the sky at the beginning of every month, 
to look for the new moon, but no eagerness is shown even in the 
slightest degree, for the fool moon.” 

This ingenious reply of the Mulla put Akbar Shah into good 
humour, and he bestowed on the Mulla a robe of honour and other 
costly presents. 

5 . When Mulla Do-pyazah was in Persia, he was one day invi- 
ted by the Shah to look over his portrait gallery. The Shah, who 
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wanted to have a joke at the Mulla’s expense, had previously 
ordered the portrait of Akbar to be displaced from its seat and 
put up in the royal privy. After showing him over the portrait 
gallery, the Shah said to the Mulla, “ There is now left only one 
portrait worth seeing. I am sure you will recognise the person in 
the portrait ; ray chamberlain will show it to you.” The Mulla was 
accordingly taken to that part of the building and shown the portrait 
of Akbar. The Mulla felt the insult, and resolved to be even with 
the Shah, but for the time he said nothing, and returned to the 
drawing-room. 

“ Well, Mulla, do you recognise whose portrait that is? ” asked 
the Shah. “ Yes, your Majesty.” “ Well, then, tell me who is the 
subject of the portrait, and also tell me, if you can, why the portrait 
is placed in such a place.” The Shah expected to enjoy the mortifi- 
cation of the Mulla, but the latter replied calmly, and with dignity, 
“ Your Majesty, the portrait is of an awe-inspiring king, whom you 
are so much in dread of, that the mere sight of his face acts on you 
like a purgative. You have, therefore, wisely chosen the site of the 
portrait so that you may never have to complain of constipation of 
the bowels ! ” 

The Shah’s face as he heard the reply, was worth studying; but 
as he had himself been the aggressor, he could not well resent this 
bold reply. 

6. A learned Moulvi of Persia once came to Delhi, with the 
intention of overcoming, in learned discussion, Mulla Do-pyazah, 
of whom he had heard so much. The trial of wit was appointed 
to take place in the presence of Akbar on a certain day. The Mulla 
prepared himself for the occasion in a very novel way. He got 
together some asses, buffaloes, and mules, and had them loaded with 
bricks, stones, sand, etc., and on the top of them he placed some 
books and pamphlets in such a way that all the panniers appeared 
to be full of books. On the panniers he placed labels with queer 
names such as, ‘ Gadha-ut-tafseer,’ ‘ Bhensa-ur-rikab,’ ‘ Khachchar- 
ul-hikmat,’ ‘ Eient-ul-hida,’ ‘ Patthar-us-safa,’* etc. He then put on 
an immense turban, the tail or hanging portion of which was so 
very long that a page was employed to carry it. In this queer 
garb he appeared in the court, and the beasts carrying his precious 
library were made to stand in the capacious compound surround- 
ing the place. 

The Moulvi, on seeing him dressed in this fashion, asked, 
“Mulla Saheb, what is this that you have done? ” The Mulla replied, 

A jamble of Hindi aa-l Arabic words, laeaning, ‘ The Ass of Oommentary, 
‘ The BuSaio of Haais/ ‘ The Mule of PhUosophy,’ ‘ The Brick of Guidance/ ‘ The 
Stone of Purity/ etc* 
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Don’t you know tlie saying ‘ Let the size of your turban be in 
proportion to your knowledge ’? ’’ And with these words he took his 
seat. 

A discussion took place, in which the Mulla with his ready wit 
proved more than a match for the Moulvi with all his learning. 
The latter then got up, and, with the view of testing the Mulla’s 
knowledge of signs and symbols, held up his forefinger. The Mulla 
showed two fingers in reply. On the Moulvi’s again showing 
three fingers, the Mulla showed four; and on the Moulvi’s showing 
the whole palm, the Mulla showed his clenched fist. The Moulvi 
seemed to be baffled, but after thinking for a while, he took out an 
egg from his pocket, and showed it to the Mnlla, who, in return 
took out an onion from his own pocket, and showed it to the 
MoulvL The latter hereupon asked, “ On what authority do you 
make this statement?” The Mulla, in reply, mentioned the names of 
the books — the queer mames that he had put on the labels on the 
panniers. I hear these names for the first time ! ” exclaimed the 
Monlvi in surprise, for he being unacquainted with Hindi, the 
names * bhensa^ and ‘ eint ’ and ‘ khachchar,^ etc., puzzled him very 
much. The Mulla replied, with a pitying smile, “ If yon have not 
even heard the names of the books, you will have to be as long- 
lived as Noah in order to master the contents of the books. Just 
look out from the window, and see how many books I have brought 
with me.” The Moulvi looked out, and on seeing what he thought 
to be a whole library of books, he returned to his seat, and acknow- 
ledged himself vanquished. “ You have not belied your fame, Mulla 
Saheb,” said he, “ what I had heard of with my ears, I have to-day 
seen with mine eyes/^ 

All the other persons present had been unable to make out what 
discussion the Mulla and the Moulvi carried on between themselves 
by means of signs. So, the Emperor beckoned to the Moulvi, and 
asked him in a whisper, “ What did you say to the Mulla in symbols 
and what replies did the make?” “Your Mulla is a very clever 
person/’ said the Moulvi, “for, when I showed him one finger, 
meaning that God is one, he showed me two, meaning that He is 
the Creator of the two worlds ^Kaun-o*Makan!^ this world and the 
next. On my showing him three fingers, which meant that in animal 
life there are three important stages—conception, birth and death— 
he showed me four Singers to imply that the animal body is composed 
oi lour elements — earth, water, fire and air. I then showed him 
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five fingers, aliasing to tlie ‘ panj-tan,’ or the five persons most 
blessed by God, i-h., Mahommed, Ali, Fatimah, Hasan and Hnscin; 
whereupon he showed me his .first, 'which implied that God was 
their strength and support. Then I showed him an egg, which is 
a model of our earth and the heavens — the shell representing the 
sky which surrounds the earth on all sides. He showed me an 
onion, which meant that the sky was composed of layers upon 
layers, like the layers in the onion. Now I was aware of the heavens 
being nine, but was not prepared to acknowledge that there are as 
many heavens as there are layers in the onion; and I therefore 
asked him on what authority he made that statement. In reply, 
he mentioned the names of tlie books which I have not even seen, 
not to speak of reading them. Verily, this Mulla is a very learned 
man.” The Moulvi then asked leave, and departed. 

Akbar then called the Mulla to his side, and asked: “Wh’at 
was the conversation that you carried on with the Moulvi in signs?” 
The Mulla replied, “ It was a very simple affair, Your Majesty. 
He pointed one finger at me, from which I inferred that he meant 
to say that he would poke his finger into one of my eyes. I, there- 
upon, showed him two fingers, meaning that I would pluekout both 
his eyes. He then showed me three fingers, which said plainly, ‘ I 
should like to give you three kicks’; and I showed him four, in 
return, which implied that I would return the compliment by 
giving him four kicks. He'then showed me the whole’of his palm, 
that is to say, he wanted to give me a slap on the face; and I 
showed him my fist, threatening knock him down with a blow of 
it. Seeing that I was up to all his dodges, he wanted to be friendly 
with me, and offered:me an egg, whereupon I, determined not to be 
outdone in politeness, offered him an onion, to make an omelet of it 1 ” 

7, Akbar and some of his attendants were once sitting in the 
garden surrounding the palace, and in front of them was a large 
cistern, full of water. On the advice of Birhal, Akbar ordered some 
of the men present to procure an egg each, and to place it inside the 
cistern, in such a manner that it could easily be found when 
searched for. The order was obeyed ; and after some time Mulla 
I)o-pyazah came there. 

Akbar then turned to his attendants, and said, ” Let me see ; 
dive into the cistern and bring me an egg each : I dreamt last 
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night that those who are my faithful servants will not fail to find 
eggs inside this cistern." The attendants, one by one, divei^' into 
the cistern, and came out with an egg each. Akbar then said to the 
Mulla, “ Well, Mulla Saheb, why do yon not do as the others do? ” 
The Mulla, thus pressed, stripped himself of his outer garments, 
and plunged into the water; but though he searched for a long 
time, he could not find a single egg. He then came out, and 
moving his arms in the manner of a cock flapping his wings, he 
cried out “ Cock-a-doodie-doo." 

“Mulla, what do you mean by this?” asked Akbar. “Your 
Majesty, those that brought you the eggs were hens,” replied 
the Mulla ; “ I am a cock, and you should not expect any egg from 
me." Akbar laughed, and had the Mulla well rewarded. 

8. Akbar was once seriously displeased with a musician of 
his court, and ordered him to quit his dominions. Some days 
after this eir^n^lacei^as Akbar was riding through a forest, he 
saw a man. wto,^ the sight of the Emperor, immediately climbed 
up a tree. Akbar rude up to the tree, and on looking up, 
recognised tite ^sieia\whom he had exiled. Are you here still ? ”, 
demanded Abkar; “ did I not order you to quit my dominions? ” 
The musician replied from amongst the branches. Your Majesty, 
I went over the whole world, but wherever I asked the question— 
‘ whose dominions are these? ’ the invariable reply was that they 
belonged to the Emperor Akbar. So now, I have no other recourse 
left but to go to heaven, and to-day you see me already arrived 
at the first stage.” The Emperor laughed, and forgave the 
musician. 

9. Birbal was addicted to chewing tobacco, while to Akbar 
this habit was repugnant. Once when they were going together 
Akbar saw in a field where tobacco was growing, an ass standing but 
not eating any part of the crop. He turned to Birbal and said, 
“ Look, even the ass turns away from such a vile stuff as tobacco ! 
Birbal quietly replied, “ Yes, Sire, asses do not eat tobacco I" 




